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THE WAR OF THE SUCCESSION IN SPAIN, during the Reign 
of Queen Anne, 1702-1711, based on Original Unpublished MSS. and Contemporary Records. 
By Colonel the Honourable ARTHUR PARNELL, R.E. Demy 8vo. with Map &c. 14s. 


ENGLAND IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By the late Rev. 
W. Denton, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT OF 1848-49 IN ITALY, 
AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, AND GERMANY. With some Examination of the previous 


Thirty-three Years. By C. EDMUND MAuvRICE. With an Engraved Frontispiece and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


‘A really important contribution to modern history. —ATHEN &UM. ‘A valuable work.’-—ACADEMY. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF SEDAN: ihe Downfall of the Second Empire, 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
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HisToORICAL REVIEW 


NO. X.—APRIL 1888 


The Campaign of Sedan 


HIS is a propitious time to review briefly the first part of the 
great contest between France and Germany in 1870-1. The © 
clouds of war lower over a disturbed continent, and the minds of 
men turn to the momentous scenes of the latest struggle for 
supremacy in arms which has been witnessed in this age by 
Europe. The lapse of years, too, has removed impressions hastily 
formed under the bewildering influence of victories never, perhaps, 
paralleled, and has made impartial criticism of the strife possible, 
and while events have fallen into their true perspective they have 
lost none of their engrossing interest. The materials of informa- 
tion, it should be added, which exist as regards the mighty drama 
will probably not be largely increased, and they are already suffi- 
cient and even copious. France, indeed, has been, in one sense, 
silent with reference to her appalling disasters, and her archives 
contain no official account of Mars-la-Tour, Gravelotte, and Sedan, 
as they do of Blenheim, Rosbach, and Waterloo. But the reports 
of the trial of Marshal Bazaine, the volumes from the pen of that 
ill-fated chief, the narratives of Generals Ducrot and Wimpffen, and 
tracts written by other French officers, throw abundant light, from 
the French side, on the vicissitudes of the tremendous conflict, and 
even the promised memoirs of Marshal Macmahon will certainly 
only confirm this evidence. The German official account of the 
war contains everything, on the other hand, which the future 
historian will require for his task,' and this vast repository of well- 
collated facts, though overloaded with minute details, deficient in 
breadth of view and of culture, and savouring strongly of the 
1 The Franco-German War, 1870-1. The German official account. Part I, sec- 
tions 1-8. London, 1874, 1875. 
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pedantry of the camp, is, nevertheless, so rich in knowledge, so 
accurate, complete, and strictly impartial, that it is invaluable to 
the real military student. Nor has English literature been wholly 
wanting in illustrating the events of 1870-1, though General 
Hamley’s sketch of the first part of the campaign is by no means 
so well informed and correct as other chapters of his most admirable 
work. There are some good English accounts of this great passage 
of arms, and the lately published volume of Mr. Hooper,? if not 
free from omissions and faults, and unconsciously written with as 
distinct a bias as his useful, but scarcely just, book on Waterloo— 
a mere Wellingtoniad, if we may use the phrase—approaches the 
dignity of a real history. This slight sketch of the war up to the 
close of Sedan is, however, mainly drawn from the great German 
account : in history as in law it is always better to seek the spring 
and not to follow the stream. 

Like the Peloponnesian and the Punic wars, the war of 1870-1 
was a fierce contest for military supremacy between rival nations. 
The scenes before the conflict may remind a scholar of the Homeric 
contrast between the ‘ silence’ and the ‘ birdlike clamour’ of the 
foes round Ilium, and were characteristic of the two great races 
whose lands are on either bank of the Rhine. The shouts of 
exultation that rang through Paris must have had an ominous 
sound for Napoleon III, as, diseased, unhappy, and anticipating 
defeat, but borne along by forces he could not resist, he brooded upon 
the means he possessed of opposing an enemy whom, unlike his 
subjects, he well knew to be greatly superior in strength. The 
plan he formed for the campaign,* he has told us himself, was 
suggested to his mind by the memorable swoop of Napoleon I on 
Belgium in 1815, and his own position was, in some respects, not 
unlike that of the great emperor. He was perfectly aware that 
the armies of France would be outnumbered by that of Prussia 
alone, and would be no match for those of a united Germany, 
just as his uncle knew that the force in his hands was little more 
than half of that of Blucher and Wellington. But he hoped, as 
Napoleon I hoped, to make up for inferiority in strength by daring, 
brilliant, and rapid manceuvres, and as Napoleon I thought that 
he could divide the allies and beat in detail their separate forces 
by a sudden and unexpected march on the Sambre, Napoleon IIT 
sought for the same results by assuming a bold offensive and 
advancing to the Rhine. An army 250,000 strong, supported by 
large reserves at Chalons, he calculated, could in a few days be 
brought together in Lorraine and Alsace, round the great fortresses 
of Metz and Strassburg, and his project was, quickly combining this 
force, to pass the river just above the Lauter and to separate, and 


2 The Campaign of Sedan. By George Hooper. London, 1887. 
* See the works of Napoleon III, edited by the Comte La Chapelle. 
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if possible to overpower, the Prussian and Southern German armies, 
which, though wholly superior to his own if once assembled on 
a given theatre, would, he conceived, be comparatively slow to 
concentrate. : 

If, however, the plan of Napoleon III had something in 
common with that of his uncle, the execution of it was very different 
from that marvellous combination of genius and skill by which the 
French army was, in 1815, massed secretly and swiftly on the 
verge of Belgium, and moved against its surprised and divided 
enemy. The military organisation of France, in part antiquated, 
in a great degree neglected, and partly in a transitional state, 
proved unequal to the demand made upon it; and a centralised 
administration which, sixty years before, had accomplished wonders 
in a master’s hands, but which, during the existing reign, had fallen 
behind the requirements of the age, and abounded in grievous 
defects and abuses, showed itself unable to meet the needs or 
to accomplish the objects of modern war. The result was that the 
expectations of the unfortunate emperor were wholly frustrated, and 
he found himself incapable from the first moment of carrying out 
his bold and ambitious project. All the existing military forces of 
France were assembled indeed, and set in motion, and an army 
which received the name of the Rhine was hastily despatched 
towards the German frontier and collected at the designed points 
of junction. But when, in the last week of July, the emperor 
reached his headquarters at Metz, the 250,000 men he expected 
to find were not more than 180,000; the reserve at Chalons was 
extremely small; and, what is more important, these inadequate 
forces were scarcely in a state to take the field, being destitute of 
all kinds of requirements. In this position of affairs Napoleon III 
adopted one of those half measures characteristic in war of inferior 
men. A cautious defensive was his true course, as he was not 
strong enough to carry out his plan; and Moltke expected that, 
retiring on Metz, he would take his stand on the line of the Moselle. 
Or, trusting to French daring and to the chances of war, he might 
still have attempted to cross the Rhine, and to make a bold dash 
into Southern Germany; and the Prussian commander, it is now 
known, was apprehensive that a movement of this kind might be 
followed, at least for a time, by success. The emperor, however, 
took a middle course: his comparatively feeble and ill-ordered army 
was marched to the edge of the German frontier, and dissemi- 
nated along an immense are extending from Thionville to the south 
of Belfort ; but ‘ willing to wound and yet afraid to strike,’ its in- 
capable chief made a sudden halt, renounced all hope of a further 
advance, and stood on the verge of Lorraine and Alsace, leaving 
his scattered forces exposed to attack, and not even attempting to 
draw them together. It was the false strategy of 1806 repeated, 

P2 
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Napoleon III playing the part of Brunswick, and the French pre- 
paring a Jena for themselves. 

The gathering together and the advance of the German armies 
present a strong contrast to this feebleness, irresolution, and want 
of insight. Germany rose to arms at the summons to the field; 
the jealousies and feuds of the north and south were forgotten at 
the approach of the old common foe; and from the Oder to the 
Rhine the Teutonic race stood up to defend the land of their 
fathers. The organisation which had been devised by Scharnhorst, 
and brought by Roon to perfection, and which probably is in 
accord with natural tendencies of the German people,‘ worked ad- 
mirably within the Prussian dominions, and even in the states of 
Southern Germany; and in a very few days vast arrays of war, 
completely equipped and prepared for the field, were in full march 
for the French frontier. This is not the place to compare the 
qualities of the centralised military system of France and the local 
and territorial system of Germany ; too much stress has been laid 
by critics on the mere mechanism of these arrangements ; but no 
doubt can exist that, other things being equal, the local system * 
confers the immense advantage of superior celerity and readiness 
for the field; and, on this occasion, the centralised system com- 
pletely broke down and pitiably failed, and the local system 
seemed to accomplish wonders. Within a fortnight after the 
declaration of war three armies had been assembled for the 
campaign, and the supreme direction of the war was given to the 
renowned veteran who had shattered the power of Austria on the 
plain of Sadowa. The plan of Moltke, really that of Gneisenau, 
made many years before, was to turn to account the vantage 
ground secured to Germany in 1814-15, and, entering the Pala- 
tinate from across the Rhine, to advance into Lorraine and Alsace, 
this tract, which in previous wars had been a sallyport for the 
French armies, forming now a position menacing France, and 
lying along the flank of a French invasion. The first German 
army, in the last days of July, was moving from Tréves towards the 
middle Saar; the second, advancing from Mannheim and Mayence, 
was in the intricate region of the German Vosges; and the third 
was still in the valley of the Rhine, its outposts having approached 
the Lauter. These great masses were thus widely apart ; and had 
the army of the Rhine possessed a real chief, it is just possible that 
a sudden attack made by a skilfully combined movement of the 


* See Cesar, De Bello Gallico, i. 51: Germani suas copias e castris eduxerunt 
generatimque constituerunt. Tacitus also notices that the Germans always fought in 
tribes. 

5 Nothing in war escaped the eye of Napoleon I; and it is very remarkable that, 


when at St. Helena, he proposed a scheme for organising the military power of France 
on this very system. 
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French forces on the verge of Lorraine might have been attended 
with partial success. The only effort, however, of Napoleon III 
was the puny and theatrical demonstration at Saarbriick; and the 
effect of this was simply to warn Moltke that he would do 
well to draw his forces together. By the first days of August the 
opportunity was lost; the three German armies, in full concert, 
and connected by a vast array of cavalry, were pressing forward to 
the Saar and the Lauter; and, presenting a force in the first line 
of not less than 300,000 men, they already threatened to over- 
whelm a foe whose numbers were about half their own, and whose 
only army was besides divided into isolated detachments at wide 
distances. 

The first really serious blow of the war was delivered on 4 Aug. 
The French army, divided into seven corps, had by this time some- 
what contracted its front; the second, third, and fourth corps and 
the Imperial Guard holding the line of the Saar with reserves near 
Metz; the fifth corps being stationed near Bitsche, an important 
pass of the French Vosges; and the sixth and part of the seventh 
corps being concentrated on the northern verge of Alsace. The 
army, however, still remained disseminated upon a wide semi- 
circle. Napoleon III had for some days been endeavouring so to place 
his forces as to cover all possible points of attack, a decisive mark 
of a weak commander; and a considerable part of the seventh 
corps was distant from the immediate scene of operations. The 
three German armies, on the other hand, composed of not less than 
ten corps, were, as we have seen, approaching each other, and 
converging upon the Saar and the Lauter, and were gathering 
in overwhelming force along the whole front of the impending 
invasion. The third army, commanded by the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, and composed of the fifth, eleventh, and two Bavarian corps, 
and of the Wirtemberg and Baden contingents, crossed the Lauter 
on 5 Aug. ; and part of this force surprised and attacked an isolated 
detachment of the first French corps, under the immediate orders 
of Marshal Macmahon, which lay around the old town of Weis- 
senborg, famous in other wars for the lines of Villars. The French 
made a stern and gallant resistance, but were soon overpowered by 
superior numbers; and the shattered division was driven with 
heavy loss upon the main body now in position on the slopes and 
eminences which overlook Worth, a village along the stream of the 
Saarbrick. It is very remarkable—and a proof that even the 
German cavalry, whose outpost service in the campaign has been 
justly admired, may on some occasions be at complete fault—that 
the crown prince should, in this instance, have lost sight of the 
defeated enemy ; and actually he seems to have been unaware that 
Macmahon was only a few miles distant. His intention certainly 
was not to fight a pitched battle within twenty-four hours, and he 
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appears to have supposed that he would find the French defending 
at Bitsche the passes of the Vosges. The event, however, was to 
prove otherwise, and a forward movement of the fifth German corps 
brought on the fiercely contested battle of Worth. On that day, at 
least, the army of France showed itself worthy of its old renown, 
and if the Germans fought with devoted courage, the arrangements 
of their chiefs were far from perfect. Macmahon’s force was about 
45,000 strong; his men baffled for nearly seven hours an enemy at 
least threefold in numbers; and though the French position was 
formidable in the extreme, and the assailants only reached the field 
by degrees, and hesitated in more than one attack, the defence must 
be pronounced heroic. It is evident, in fact, that on this day the 
French possessed that confidence in themselves which, as Napoleon 
says, is all-powerful in war. They met the successive and slow at- 
tacks of their foes by counter-attacks of extreme daring ; and, though 
their splendid cavalry was thrown away in charges utterly hopeless 
in these days, and the superiority of the German artillery, seen 
throughout the war, was from the first established, France may 
look back on this day with pride. The battle, in truth, might have 
been nearly drawn had the fifth French corps, at a short distance, 
been summoned early in full force to the field ; but the blame for 
this error should be ascribed not to its unfortunate chief Failly, 
but to Macmahon, his superior officer, who had the fifth corps 
under his chief command. After a desperate resistance the French 
army was at last turned upon both flanks, and the marshal ought 
to have effected his retreat before his centre, surrounded and 
crushed, was overwhelmed by enemies on all sides, and defeat 
became a complete rout. 

Worth was fought and won on 6 Aug., and the French bank 
-of the Saar was on the same day the scene of a second fierce 
encounter. The first army, led by the veteran Steinmetz, and 
composed of the seventh and eighth corps, and the second, formed 
of the third, fourth, and tenth corps, with that of the guards, and 
under the command of Prince Frederick Charles, were, as we have 
seen, approaching the river, and three of their leading divisions 
had reached the borders of the German frontier on 5 Aug. Mean- 
while the second French corps, under the orders of Frossard, partly 
engaged in the silly affair of Saarbriick, had fallen back and drawn 
near its supports, at the intelligence of the advance of the enemy, 
and it had taken a position of great strength in front of the thriving 
town of Forbach. The centre of Frossard rested on the heights of 
Spicheren, from which a spur, called the Red Hill, projected ; his 
right was protected by a dense forest; his left was covered by 
Stiring Wendel, a village forming a large defensive obstacle; and 
his line was protected by those improvised trenches which in 
modern war are of such use to infantry. A single division of the 
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seventh German corps, crossing the Saar, fell, about noon, on the 
French; and it held its own with heroic courage against foes 
greatly superior in numbers, until parts of the third and eighth 
corps had come to the aid of their hardly pressed comrades. The 
contending armies were now nearly equal in force, about 25,000 
and 30,000 men, the odds being on the side of the French; and 
the battle raged furiously for several hours, without marked success 
upon either side, the assailants, however, certainly showing more 
daring and energy than the assailed, and the German guns, as at 
Worth, being the more effective. The Red Hill and the Spicheren 
heights were stormed late in the afternoon, and this was one of the 
most striking feats of sheer courage witnessed throughout the war. 
This success imperilled the centre of Frossard; but the French 
retained their positions on either wing, and fiercely struggled to 
restore the fight; and their hold on the forest and on Stiring 
Wendel was not lost until the apparition of a fresh division of 
the seventh German corps compelled their leaders slowly to retreat. 
The battle, indeed, was indecisive, if we consider merely the occur- 
rences on the field; but its ultimate results were of much im- 
portance, and the Germans fairly deserved their victory, though 
the premature attack of a mere detachment from their main 
bodies cannot be justified. The truth is that the German com- 
manders were ill-informed, on this occasion, of the positions and 
real strength of their enemies; their operations betray their error, 
and had the French chiefs acted in concert with skill, they must 
have obtained a passing triumph. Not less than three divisions of 
the army of the Rhine were stationed within a few miles of 
Forbach; and had this force, fully 30,000 strong, been despatched at 
an early hour to the aid of Frossard, the Germans would have been 
outnumbered more than two to one, and must have been thrown 
back, defeated, on the Saar. But from the day of Roncesvalles to 
that of Waterloo, want of earnest co-operation at decisive moments 
has been characteristic of French leaders in war; and though 
messenger after messenger was sent off by Frossard, and the roar 
of the battle filling the country around ought to have indicated 
the true line of march,* though feeble attempts to reach the second 
corps were made, no welcome French columns appeared at Forbach, 
and nothing was really done to effect a diversion that, for the 
moment, would have turned the scale of fortune. 

The defeats of Worth and Spicheren at once showed how false 
had been the strategy of Napoleon III, and how unable the army of 


* The German official account justly says: ‘The enemy’s superiority would have 
been still more marked if, on his side as well, instead of the eccentric rovings of three 
divisions in rear of the battle-field, all the forces eligible within the bounds of time 
and distance had co-operated in the common cause.’ This is correct, but it condemns 
the German arrangements, and there can be no doubt a grave mistake was made. 
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the Rhine was to cope with a far more powerful foe. The forces 
of France, scattered and surprised, had been assailed when widely 
apart; their weak front had been smitten at two points, and, un- 
supported by reserves in the rear, their thinly extended line recoiled 
and was broken. The first corps of Macmahon, routed at Worth, 
though covered by a division of the fifth corps, which had arrived 
too late to take part in the battle, was driven in eccentric retreat 
through the Southern Vosges, exposing the right flank of the main 
army ; and though it was joined by the rest of the fifth corps, which 
had safely effected its retreat from Bitsche, it was utterly unable to 
make a stand, and, panic-stricken, it was only rallied after crossing 
the Upper Moselle and the Meuse. Meanwhile the headquarters of 
Napoleon III had been a centre of such discordant councils, such 
irresolution, and such a display of weakness, as has seldom been 
known in the history of war; and the remaining parts of the army 
of the Rhine—still an imposing, nay, a magnificent foree—were 
moved hither and thither, reduced to impotence, and ere long 
placed in extreme peril by orders and counter-orders that must be 
called pitiful. The first impulse of the unhappy emperor was to 
fall back with his whole force to Chalons, to join there the sixth 
corps, his only reserve, and to draw to the spot Macmahon’s two 
corps, and the seventh corps, originally placed at Belfort ; and there 
can be little doubt that, as affairs stood, this would have been in- 
finitely the most prudent course. But this movement would have 
left Metz unguarded—this great stronghold, it will be scarcely be- 
lieved, was not in a condition to stand a siege—and would have 
roused indignant Paris to frenzy; and, chiefly owing to fear of 
the last result—political considerations had now begun to have 
a decisive influence in the French war councils—Napoleon III 
halted irresolutely in Lorraine. All kinds of plans were discussed 
and abandoned: it was proposed to make a stand before Metz on 
the Nied; to endeavour to join Macmahon by a march southward ; 
to summon the marshal to bring up his forces: but all that was 
done was to cause the sixth corps to advance from Chalons, to 
linger round Metz, and to waste the strength and to impair the 
courage of the French soldiery in petty marches, the aimlessness of 
which they easily perceived. The general result was, that while 
the German armies, steadily carrying out a clearly arranged project, 
were gathering on all sides on their enemy, precious time was wasted, 
which, if well employed, would have assured the safety of the army 
of the Rhine, that the camps in Lorraine became demoralised, 
and that every hour added to the serious danger impending over 
the imperial forces. The emperor, at last, perplexed and alarmed, 
gave orders for a general retreat; but even then he adopted a half 
measure, and he resolved not to fall back on Chalons, but to hold 
the intermediate line of the Meuse. The opinion, however, of the 
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whole army required another chief to be placed at its head, and on 
12 Aug., after the loss of a week, he handed over the command 
to Marshal Bazaine. 

Meanwhile the victorious German armies had been on the 
march through the Vosges and Lorraine, and their chiefs were 
leisurely carrying out the orders of Moltke for the invasion of 
France. Five fresh corps were rejoining the advancing host; the 
first added to the first army; the second, ninth, and twelfth to the 
second; and the sixth—still in the rear—to the third; and the 
masses that had rolled across the frontier must have approached 
400,000 armed men. These gigantic arrays, with dense bodies of 
horse and artillery in the proportion of that arm, spread for leagues 
in the districts watered by the Saar, the Nied, and the affluents of 
the Moselle; and while the Badeners were detached to besiege 
Strassburg, the rest of the three armies drew near the Moselle and 
Metz. The German advance, however, was certainly slow, and had 
nothing in common with the irresistible sweep of the march of 
Napoleon on the path of victory. The German official account 
explains the reasons: contact had been lost with the retreating 
French after their double defeats on 6 Aug.; the movements of 
the huge host through the passes of the Vosges and the uplands 
of Lorraine were beset by obstacles; caution too was required to 
operate against the still large and formidable army of the Rhine, 
supposed to be in position near Metz; but be this as it may, 
Napoleon III could have safely effected his retreat to the Meuse, 
between 6 and 12 Aug., without molestation on the part of the 
enemy had he taken a prompt and settled decision. On 13 Aug. 
the German armies, excepting only advance guards of cavalry, 
were still a long way from the Moselle and the fortress; the first 
and the second filling the region between the streams of the 
Nied and the Seille, the third far to the south, to the east of 
Nancy; and had Bazaine, when invested with the chief command, 
begun at once to retire from Metz, he probably would have extri- 
cated his imperilled forces. This important day was, however, 
lost; and though it is unfair to lay much blame on a general who 
had only just taken a large army in hand, the delay was a misfor- 
tune for France. The retrograde movement of the army of the 
Rhine did not begin until the forenoon of the 14th. The march of 
the columns was extremely slow, for whole divisions had to defile 
through Metz; temporary bridges thrown across the Moselle had 
been carried away by sudden flood, and the roads were choked by 
impedimenta of all kinds. It was late in the afternoon before the 
second, fourth, and sixth corps had crossed the river, the third 
corps and the imperial guard remaining in positions outside Metz, 
and still on the right or eastern bank. 

The twenty-four hours which had been lost by Bazaine had 
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been turned to the best account by Moltke. Informed probably 
by spies, and by his advanced guards, that the French were 
about to leave Metz, and to effect a hasty retreat to the Meuse, the 
German commander directed the second army to the Moselle by a 
rapid forced march, keeping the first army in observation on the 
Nied, his purpose being to follow the retiring columns as they 
moved along the roads that lead to the Meuse. The movement of 
the second army, which in some measure exposed the first, was 
skilfully screened by masses of cavalry on its right wing; and 
by nightfall on 14 Aug. two German corps were upon the Moselle. 
Meanwhile the fiery old chief of the first army had perceived that 
the French were abandoning Metz; and he launched a part of his 
seventh corps, soon followed by part of the first corps, against the 
third French corps and the imperial guard, still, as we have seen, 
to the east of the fortress. The scene of the well-fought battle 
which ensued was the range of gentle hills, intersected by ravines 
and fringed with copses and woods, which extends from Borny to 
Colombey and Grimont, in front of Metz; and the assailants had 
the advantage of the exeellent roads which converge as they approach 
the place. The action was only closed by the night, and had 
Bazaine engaged the imperial guard,’ the French might possibly 
have gained a passing victory. But the fierceness of the attack by 
the German right compelled the chief of the fourth French corps 
to recross the Moselle and to assist the third; the Germans re- 
mained masters of the field at last; and Steinmetz had gained, 
what Moltke wanted, tims to retard the movement of his foe 
westward, and to enable the second army to advance from the 
Moselle. The results were seen in the operations of the 15th, a 
momentous day in the vicissitudes of the campaign. The army of 
the Rhine resumed its movement; but, delayed by the events of the 
recent conflict, it advanced only a few miles from Metz; and its 
rearward divisions, the third and fourth corps, defiled slowly to the 
left bank of the Moselle. By the evening of the 15th the army of 
Bazaine was concentrated around the two great roads which lead 
by Mars-la-Tour and Etain to the Meuse; the second and sixth 
corps, in front, on the southern road between Flavigny, Gravelotte, 
and Verneville; the third and fourth some distance behind, and 
holding the northern road from Verneville to Metz. Meanwhile 
Moltke had made great efforts to reach the flank of his retreat- 
ing enemy; two corps, the third and tenth, were rapidly moved 
from the Moselle towards the roads that lead from Metz to the 
Meuse ; all the available corps of the second army were directed to 
co-operate as quickly as possible; and German horsemen on the 
evening of the 15th had reached Mars-la-Tour, near the French 


7 To spare the imperial guard was a Napoleonic tradition, and in this instance 
Bazaine was perhaps not to blame. It was far otherwise, as we shall see, afterwards. 
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outposts. No doubt, however, remains that the German chief was 
not fully aware of the dispositions and the movements of Bazaine: 
he had calculated that the French would incline more northwards ; 
and he did not expect that the army of the Rhine would be as well 
concentrated as it actually was. To suppose otherwise would be to 
assume that Moltke, with only two corps in hand, and without pro- 
spect of speedy support, had resolved to give battle to five French 
corps collected within a narrow space; that is, that, having an 
overwhelming superiority of force in the theatre of war, considered 
as a whole, he was ready to run the risk of a decisive conflict with 
an enemy who on the chosen spot was far more than twofold in 
numbers. 

These dispositions led to Mars-la-Tour, a day that ought to have - 
given a triumph to France, but that ultimately led to frightful 
disasters. On the early forenoon of 16 Aug. the German outpost 
surprised an advanced guard of light French cavalry, and before 
long the head of the third corps had come in collision with the 
second French corps lying around the hamlets of Flavigny and 
Vionville. The battle was well contested for a time, but Frossard’s 
troops had felt the effects of Spicheren; Vionville and Flavigny 
were stormed and occupied, and the second corps driven back 
defeated. Bazaine had now made his appearance on the field, and, 
bringing up a part of the imperial guard, fairly drove back the 
far weaker enemy, though, as at Worth, the fine French cavalry 
was ‘massacred’ in utterly hopeless charges. The marshal at this 
moment had victory in his grasp; his foe was scarcely 25,000 
strong, and had he struck home with the infantry of the guard, 
sustained by Canrobert and the sixth corps, and summoned to his 
aid the third and fourth corps, he must have utterly overwhelmed 
his foes. He paused, however, at this crisis of fortune; believing 
that his left wing near Metz was threatened, he kept the guard far 
away in reserve, and so lost an opportunity which must have had 
important results on the issue of the campaign. The battle swayed 
to and fro for some hours, the Germans concealing the inferiority 
of their force by admirably conducted cavalry movements, and by 
the continuous fire of their deployed batteries, the French hesitating 
along the whole line; and it had become evident that the moral 
power which had done wonders at Worth on their side had now 
passed into the ranks of their adversaries. At about four or five 
the tenth German corps, followed by detachments of the eighth 
and ninth, and led by Prince Frederick Charles in person, made 
its appearance on the bloodstained field, and the prince, a soldier 
daring to a fault, at once gave the signal of a renewed offensive. 
The French, however, had still a great superiority of force, even 
leaving out the inactive guard. The sixth corps had become 
menacing; and had their third and fourth corps, now approaching 
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the scene, been vigorously launched against the assailants’ line, 
success was, even at this moment, probable. But an extraordinary 
feat of daring and skill checked the advance of the arriving columns ; 
all the German cavalry available on the spot were hurled fiercely 
against the French squadrons, and after a brief but terrible struggle 
the French were driven back and swept from the field. The moral 
effect of this reverse was wonderful; the march of the third and 
fourth corps was arrested, the sixth fell back after an indecisive 
effort, and the Germans rested on the field they had won, a force 
at the most perhaps 70,000 strong, having baffled and paralysed 
the army of the Rhine, which, concentrated within a space of a 
few miles, could, if directed by a capable chief, have placed 130,000 
men in line. The losses on both sides had been immense, from 
16,000 to 17,000 men, and this alone shows how devoted had been 
the efforts of the victorious assailants. 

On this day, all accounts agree, Bazaine played the part of a 
stout soldier. He rallied the shattered second corps, conducted 
more than one attack in person, and displayed coolness, patience, 
and firm constancy. But from first to last, in this part of the 
campaign, he showed that he had not the faculties of a great 
captain ; he was one of those men, in Napoleon’s phrase, who can 
command a division, but not an army. Had he been a chief of a 
high order, he would have made Moltke bitterly rue the mis- 
take certainly committed by the Prussian leader, and he would 
have swept from his path, and perhaps crushed to atoms, the third 
German corps, which, for several hours, was the only foe barring 
his way to the Meuse. In that event the war would have run a 
different course; and if we bear in mind the enormous power of 
resistance afterwards shown by Paris*— wholly unexpected in the 
German camp—it is quite possible that the French armies, had 
they fallen back to the fortified capital, would have baffled, and at 
last driven back, the invaders. But the marshal let the occasion 
slip; the army of the Rhine was so ill-directed that no use was 
made of the flower of its strength, and it was paralysed and 
defeated by a much weaker enemy—an event which certainly 
should not have occurred, though it is fair to add that at Mars-la- 
Tour the French soldiery were not themselves, and their adversaries 


8 Moltke, without a claim to the grand original genius and resource of Napo- 
leon, is nevertheless, with the possible exception of Lee, the best strategist of the 
school of Napoleon. But like the great emperor, he showed in 1870, and especially in 
besieging Paris, that utter incapacity to understand the power of popular movements 
and patriotic passion which cost Napoleon so dear in Spain, in Russia, and notably at 
Waterloo. The Prussian army of 1806 would never have rallied after Ligny and 
marched from Wavre to Mont St. Jean. It executed this most perilous movement on 
18 June 1815, because it was animated with an intense national spirit. How nearly 
Moltke was compelled to raise the siege of Paris, and how hard pressed the Germans 
were by the illustrious Chanzy, will not be known for some time. 
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made astonishing efforts. During the night of the 16th and the 
morning of the 17th large reinforcements were despatched from 
the Moselle to aid the Germans, still perilously exposed; and had 
Bazaine boldly attacked on that day, the chances were still in 
favour of the French. The marshal, however, took a different 
course, and it is only just to say that it was in accordance with 
principles of tactics laid down by himself. He had great con- 
fidence in the enormous power of the defensive with modern arms 
of precision, especially as the French possessed a rifle better and 
of further range than the Prussian needle-gun, and he had re- 
peatedly advised Napoleon III to accept battle on the Rhenish 
frontier, in positions indicated and observed by him. He now sought 
to put his theory to the test, and instead of trying to force his way 
to the Meuse, he caused the army of the Rhine to fall back on the 
17th, and placed it along a range of uplands just outside Metz, his 
belief being that, should the Germans attack, he would baffle their 
efforts, wear them gradually out, and thus ultimately secure victory. 
The position chosen by Bazaine, though far from perfect, was, never- 
theless, extremely strong, and presented formidable obstacles to the 
most powerful adversary. The French left, resting on the forts of 
Metz, held a range of eminences fronted by the Mance, a stream 
forming a kind of fosse, and protected by villages and large farm- 
houses, and it was occupied by the imperial guard, thrown back 
under the guns of the fortress, and by the greatly diminished corps 
of Frossard. In the centre, covered by the same kind of defences, 
were placed the third corps, under Marshal le Beuf, and the 
fourth, with L’Admirault at its head, and it extended to the 
hamlet of Amanvillers, the position here assuming a different cha- 
racter, and being less wooded and with fewer obstacles. Beyond 
Amanvillers lay the sixth corps, with Canrobert, holding a bare extent 
of downlike upland, but guarded at the extreme right by St. Privat 
and Roncourt, large villages giving it ample support; and though 
this was the weakest point of Bazaine’s line, it offered many diffi- 
culties to the boldest adversary. The front of the position was 
nearly eight miles in length, and, except at the right—for the 
troops of Canrobert were not supplied with the necessary tools— 
the natural obstacles presented by the ground received additional 
strength from field entrenchments skilfully thrown up by the French 
engineers. 

This formidable position had three marked defects, made ap- 
parent in the great battle that followed: it afforded no facilities for 
counter-attacks essential in the case of French soldiers; there 
were no good roads running behind the front and enabling the 
different corps to assist each other, and the extreme right was 
almost ‘in the air’ and liable to be outflanked by a long turning 
movement. It was, nevertheless, prodigiously strong to maintain 
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a simply passive defence, and Bazaine, it is said, expressed assured 
confidence when, on the morning of 18 Aug., he beheld the long 
lines of the army of the Rhine, still probably 125,000 men, with some- 
what more than 500 guns, holding the places of vantage assigned 
to them. Meanwhile the Germans, as we have said, had been ap- 
proaching the scene by forced marches, and the entire strength of the 
first and second armies, except the first, the second, and the fourth 
corps—the second too was not far distant—had crossed the roads 
to the Meuse and passed Mars-la-Tour in the early forenoon of 
18 Aug. This enormous force must have been more than 200,000 
men and 800 guns, but some hours elapsed before it attained the 
enemy, and, in the first instance, the dispositions of its chiefs 
were somewhat marred by a decided error.® Strange to say, 
Moltke once more lost contact with the army of the Rhine through- 
out the 17th, and, believing that Bazaine was retreating northwards, 
contemplated in his arrangements a pursuit of the French, and not 
fighting a great pitched battle. Even when it had become known 
that the army of the Rhine was in position outside Metz, the extent 
of its lines was not at first discovered ; it was supposed that they 
reached Amanvillers only, and this caused: delay and no little con- 
fusion. These operations on either side led to the great and 
memorable battle of Gravelotte, the most equally contested in the 
whole war. The ninth German corps, under the growing belief 
that it was outflanking the right of the French, first came in 
collision with Bazaine’s centre; the assailants made the most 
devoted efforts, but the assailed were not in the least shaken, and 
during the whole day retained their advantage. The seventh 
and eighth German corps had now come into action ; but though 
they captured some outlying posts, they were unable to make any 
real impression on the well-entrenched troops of Frossard and 
Le Beuf, and Steinmetz threw away his men in thousands in 
fruitless charges in close column, after the fashion of the tactics of 
his youth. The German right was placed in no little danger, and 
had the French been able to issue from their lines and boldly to 
fall on their enfeebled enemy, the consequences might have been 
fraught with disaster to Moltke and the whole German army. 
But counter-attacks were either scarcely possible, or Le Boeuf and 
Frossard missed the occasion, and Steinmetz was given time to rally 
his men and hold in check his immovable foes. Meantime far 
away to the French right the battle had taken a different turn, 
and victory at last crowned the German standards, after a furious 
struggle and a prodigious waste of life. The corps of the guards 


® The German official account frankly acknowledges this. This is true wisdom; 
every student of war, especially of modern war, knows that the greatest generals must 


make mistakes in an art which requires instant decision upon necessarily imperfect 
data. 
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and the twelfth or Saxon corps were despatched to attack the 
French right when its real extent had become manifest, and at 
about five a great effort was made to carry and outflank the French 
position. The guards assailing their enemy in front were mown 
down by a most destructive fire, and for some hours it appeared 
probable that night would find the army of the Rhine holding the 
lines it had defended with such valour and skill. At last, however, 
the weak point of the French position was found out and reached ; 
the Saxons turned at Roncourt the flank of the sixth corps, St. 
Privat was stormed after a stubborn defence, and with the defeat 
of Canrobert’s troops Bazaine’s whole line was compelled to fall 
back. Yet no doubt can exist that this terrible battle would have 
been drawn had the marshal been able to direct an army with a 
true leader’s insight. Spite of messages of Canrobert to send 
troops to his aid, Bazaine kept nearly the whole imperial guard 
inactive under the guns of Metz, and had this magnificent reserve, 
20,000 strong, been despatched to support the sixth corps, the last 
German attack must have been repelled. Still it is fair to remark 
that a movement of this kind was rendered difficult owing to the 
want of facilities of communication along the French front. 
Gravelotte was not a masterpiece of the art of war; the victory 
was not due to the strategy of Moltke; it emphatically was a sol- 
diers’ battle. The energy, nevertheless, of the German chiefs in press- 
ing home the attacks on St. Privat and Roncourt was admirable 
and deserves the highest praise, and if the effort cost thousands 
of gallant lives, the result more than repaid the sacrifice. The 
conduct of Bazaine was poor and unskilful; it is said that he 
never left a spot in the vicinity of Metz, and if the army of the 
Rhine fought extremely well—the battle, in fact, resembles Malpla- 
quet—we see no traces of the confidence of Worth. By 19 Aug. 
the marshal had withdrawn his whole forces under the ramparts of 
Metz, and it is not within the limits of this sketch to trace the 
scenes of indecision, neglect, and weakness, ending in intrigues 
of the most questionable kind, which terminated in a catastrophe 
compared with which that of Mack at Ulm was a mere trifle. It 
must suffice to say here that in a few days the victorious Germans 
invested Metz, an operation which ought to have been impossible 
had Bazaine been a capable chief; and Europe at last beheld the 
spectacle of an army in possession of a great fortress surrendering 
to one scarcely superior in numbers, disseminated upon a circle of 
some sixty miles and divided by the broad stream of the Moselle. 
We proceed to the operations that caused the disaster closing 
the first part of the war. A part only of the first and the second 
armies was employed in the investment of Metz, and three corps 
—the fourth, recently come into line, the guards, and the Saxon 
twelfth—were detached from the main body and given the name 
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of the army of the Meuse. This force, from 70,000 to 80,000 
strong, was intended to form the right wing of the third army— 
this, as we have seen, was still east of Nancy on 13 Aug., but 
since that day had crossed the Moselle—the object of Moltke being, 
with this vast array of probably 230,000 men, to attack and over- 
whelm the hostile army known to be assembling at no great dis- 
tance, and to press on in irresistible strength to the capital. 
Moving upon a broad front of nearly fifty miles, the heads of the 
combined host had on 21 Aug. attained Vitry, in the valley of 
the Marne, the main body of the army of the Meuse being still 
in the valley east of the river, while the much greater mass of the 
third army spread from the Upper Marne nearly to the Moselle 
from Bar-le-Duc to Commercy and Toul. 

While the German invasion had thus been rolling from Lorraine 
into the flats of Champagne, the shattered right wing of the army 
of the Rhine, with reinforcements sent off from Paris, had been 
drawn together in the well-known plains made memorable by the 
defeat of Attila. By 20 Aug. the first and fifth French corps 
marched rapidly from the Upper Moselle to the Marne, had been 
joined by the seventh corps from Belfort and by the twelfth 
formed in and despatched from Paris; and this force, numbering 
perhaps 130,000 men, with from 400 to 500 guns, had been 
concentrated round the great camp of Chalons. Macmahon was 
given the supreme command, and the first operations of the ex- 
perienced chief showed that he understood the present state of 
affairs, and were in accord with the rules of strategy. Bazaine, he 
knew, was in peril near Metz, and certainly had not attained the 
Meuse ; and he was at the head of the last army which France 
could assemble for the defence of her capital. In these cireum- 
stances, impressed perhaps by. the grand memories of the campaign 
of 1814, he most properly resolved to fall back towards Paris; 
but as Bazaine was possibly not far distant, and a position on the 
flank of the German advance might afford a favourable oppor- 
tunity to strike, he withdrew northwards on the 21st to Rheims, 
in the double hope that he would approach his colleague and 
threaten the communications of the advancing enemy. This, we 
repeat, was following the art of war, and had Macmahon firmly 
adhered to his purpose, there would have been no Sedan and no 
treaty of Frankfort. Unhappily the marshal, a hero in the field, 
was deficient in real strength of character, and at this critical 
moment evil counsels and false information shook, and at last 
changed, a resolve that ought to have never faltered. A new ad- 
ministration had been formed in Paris, and Palikao, the minister 
of war; devoted to the Empire, and especially bent on satisfying 
the demands of the excited capital, which passionately insisted on 
the relief of Bazaine, had conceived a project by which he hoped 
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that this great object would be effected and the ‘ dynasty’ be re- 
stored in popular opinion. The army of the Meuse, he argued, was 
near that stream, round Verdun; the third army was far away to 
the south; there was a considerable interval between the two 
masses; and the army of Chalons, then at Rheims, was not far 
from the Upper Meuse. In those circumstances it was quite prac- 
ticable, should Macmahon rapidly advance to the Meuse, to over- 
power with his largely superior force the army of the Meuse before 
support could be sent from the distant third army; and the enemy 
in his path being swept aside, the marshal could then descend on 
Metz, fall with the collected strength of the army of Chalons on 
the divided fragments of the investing force, and triumphantly 
effect his junction with Bazaine, having routed, perhaps, the first 
and second armies before the third could appear on the scene. The 
defiles and woods of the Argonne and the Ardennes, stretching 
between the French and the German armies, Palikao insisted, 
would form a screen to conceal the advance of the army of Chalons, 
and would greatly facilitate the proposed movement. 

This project reached Macmahon on 21 Aug., and may be pro- 
nounced one of the most reckless ever designed by a desperate 
gambler in war. The army of Chalons was, no doubt, nearly 
double the army of the Meuse in numbers, and if Moltke played 
into his antagonist’s hands, Macmahon might possibly defeat that 
army by making the indicated movement from Rheims to the Meuse 
before the third army could come into line. But, to prevent this 
result, it was only necessary to throw the army of the Meuse a march 
or two back and to gain time for the advance of the third army; 
and should the two German armies effect their junction, they 
would easily be able to overwhelm Macmahon long before he could 
approach Metz. This being the case, the only chance of success 
rested on the assumption that the German chief would make a gross 
mistake with his eyes open, an assumption certainly not admissible ; 
while, on the other hand, the chances of defeat, and even of disaster, 
were many and evident. The march of Macmahon by the Meuse 
to Metz would be a flank march along a semicircle of which his 
adversaries would hold the chord; and it was most probable, 
therefore, that at some point on the way they would reach and 
overpower him with their united forces. Macmahon, again, for 
some days at least, would be perilously near the Belgian frontier ; 
his army, composed of beaten troops and of recent levies hastily 
raised, was not fit to undertake a movement which required a 
perfect instrument of war and extreme dexterity to have a hope of 
success. The army of Chalons in real power was hopelessly in- 
ferior to the two German armies; what would be the results were 
this comparatively weak and inefficient force caught and stricken 
down by the masses of its foes in a position where all retreat was 
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impossible? Add to this that the army of Chalons was the only 
barrier between the invaders and Paris, and the folly of the scheme 
becomes even more apparent. In truth, this fatal plan was only 
another instance how the operations of the French in the war of 
1870 were, at great crises, made to depend on politics, and on the 
supposed interests of the imperial dynasty, and not on the most 
obvious military rules. These considerations were so evident that 
Macmahon at first refused to listen to what he condemned as a 
hopeless project ; but bad advisers found their way to him, and his 
resolution was already yielding when a calamitous event fixed his 
shifting purpose. A despatch from Bazaine, obscure and untrue, 
announced that he was on his way northward. Macmahon inferred 
that his beleaguered colleague had left Metz and eluded his foes, 
and, thinking that he would reach Bazaine before long, in an evil 
hour for France and for himself, he consented to attempt the march 
to the Meuse. The army of Chalons, breaking up from Rheims 
on the 28rd, was next day at Rethel; and by the 25th it had at- 
tained the Upper Aisne, spreading from Rethel to Attigny and 
Vouziers. Its movements, however, had been slow, for it was ill 
provided with food and supplies. Its organisation had proved 
defective ; the mind of its chief was full of misgivings, and it was 
still three marches west of the Meuse, the soldiery having already 
more than once shown signs of discontent, unsteadiness, and want 
of discipline. 

The two German armies had meanwhile been steadily advancing 
from the east towards Chalons. The cavalry outposts had found 
the camp deserted on 23 Aug., and on the following day it had 
become known that Macmahon had broken up from Rheims. But 
what was the destination of the army of Chalons, and to what 
enterprise had it been committed? For two days, at least, there 
had been rumours that Macmahon was making his way towards the 
Meuse; but Moltke, at first, refused to believe that the French 
commander would attempt a movement in plain opposition to the 
rules of his art. Intelligence, however, no longer doubtful, reached 
the German headquarters on the 25th that the enemy was on the 
way from Rethel to the east, and the Prussian commander ceased 
at once to hesitate. At this moment the two German armies, 
which had: been inclining towards the north-west, were on a broad 
front from Chalons to Verdun, the columns in the rear extending 
southwards from Bar-le-Duc to the Upper Marne; and they were 
fully two marches from Macmahon’s force, with a difficult and in- 
tricate country between. It was quite possible, therefore, that the 
army of Chalons would be able to attain and cross the Meuse 
before the Germans could come up in force, and so far Palikao was 
right ; but it did not follow from this that the advancing French 
could reach and defeat the army of the Meuse, still less descend on. 
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Metz and the Moselle. The blow designed by the French minister 
of war was anticipated and easily parried by Moltke; and though 
this was not a grand display of genius, as idolaters of mere 
success have said, the movement was well planned and most ably 
carried out. The army of the Meuse was directed to recross the 
stream, to occupy positions on the eastern bank, and to retire 
slowly before the enemy in case Macmahon should advance in 
force; two corps were detached from the second army and sent 
from Metz to join the army of the Meuse; and the great masses 
of the third army were moved northward through the tracts of the 
Argonne, bodies of cavalry making for the roads that lead, through 
a region of woods, from Rethel to the Meuse. By this well-laid 
plan it was rendered certain that, even if Macmahon had passed 
the Meuse, his way would be barred by a force sufficient to hold 
him in check and to keep him far from Metz, whereas if he had 
not attained the river, the line of his march would be soon dis- 
covered; and it had become very probable that the third army 
would close in on the French commander, and crush him under 
its overwhelming weight. 

We can only glance at the operations that followed, but they 
should be studied with care in the German account, for they present 
a striking contrast between the movements of a well-organised 
army, ably directed, and those of a bad army, on a perilous march, 
and led by a chief without a set purpose. In the afternoon of 
26 Aug. an advanced guard of the German cavalry came into col- 
lision with a French outpost detached southerly upon Grand Pré, 
to observe the roads from Verdun to Vouziers; and German horse- 
men were ere long descried on the main road from Vouziers to the 
Meuse. At this moment the army of Chalons had only just passed 
the line of the Aisne, its right rear, the seventh corps, being at 
Vouziers, and at the apparition of the enemy on his flank, Macmahon 
moved his whole force towards his threatened wing, delay and con- 
fusion being the consequence. On the 27th the French made little 
progress, but meanwhile part of the army of the Meuse had passed 
the river at Dun and Steany ; large bodies of cavalry had seized the 
roads at Buzancy and Nouart leading to the Meuse; and while the 
two corps had been detached from Metz, the remaining parts of the 
army of the Meuse and the third army were in full march to fall on 
the imperilled army of Chalons. Macmahon, fully alive to the 
danger, saw that he was threatened by foes on all sides; and on 
the 28th he gave positive orders for a general and immediate retreat 
on Méziéres, his object being to attain the capital by a circuitous 
march from the northern frontier. Once more, however, the pur- 
poseless chief was induced by councils, to which he should have 
given no heed, to abandon a project which would have saved him ; 
just as he was about to begin his march he was informed ‘ that 
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revolution would break out in Paris if Bazaine were abandoned at 
Metz ;’ and, yielding again to what he knew was wrong, the doomed 
commander gave counter-orders to resume the fatal advance to the 
Meuse. Political considerations thus led the French, for the third 
time, on a ruinous course; but it is just to remark that Napoleon III 
—having left Metz and arrived at Chalons, he had followed Mac- 
mahon during the present march—remonstrated against this un- 
happy resolve. Celerity was now Macmahon’s only chance, if, 
indeed, any chance was in his favour; but his conflicting orders 
had caused the loss of a day, and it was late in the afternoon before 
his troops were in motion, the indiscipline of the soldiery and their 
bad temper having greatly increased and become alarming. The 
army of Chalons forming two masses, divided from each other by a 
wide distance, was directed to make a forced march to the Meuse ; 
and the left wing, the first and the twelfth corps, inclining north- 
wards, and free from the enemy, attained the river on the evening 
of the 29th, the twelfth having even crossed at Mouzon. Mean- 
while Moltke, perfectly informed of the French movements, and 
by this time assured that Macmahon’s right wing, the fifth and 
seventh corps, were making for the Meuse by a southerly line, made 
preparations for a great effort against this isolated part of the 
enemy’s forces. The part of the army of the Meuse that had passed 
the river was ordered back to the western bank,!° the remaining 
part was rapidly pushed forward, supported by the right of the 
third army, and on the evening of the 29th their combined forces 
had drawn near the positions of their foes, who seem to have been 
unaware of their presence. These events led to the disasters that 
followed, the prelude of an appalling catastrophe. On the morning 
of the 30th the fifth French corps was surprised and suddenly 
attacked at Beaumont by-the fourth corps of the army of the 
Meuse—the woods that abound in this forest region proved a veil 
to conceal the German advance, not a screen to protect the army of 
Chalons—and in a few hours it was driven, in rout, on the Meuse, 
the twelfth and a Bavarian corps having appeared on the scene. 
The seventh French corps, meanwhile, had been caught and de- 
feated ; encumbered by the impedimenta of a large part of the 
army, it toiled slowly on a painful march, surrounded by ever in- 
creasing foes; and it, too, reached the Meuse in a pitiable state. 
At the apparition of the fugitive multitudes, Lebrun, the chief of 
the twelfth corps, which, as we have seen, was on the right bank, 
sent a detachment across to check the pursuit; but this was in- 
volved in the general wreck, and by nightfall of the 30th more than 
half of the army of Chalons was a shattered mass of fragments, 
without strength, coherence, or military worth. 


© At the same time the two corps that had been detached from Metz to support 
the army of the Meuse returned to take part in the investment of the fortress. 
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During these events, ominous of ill for France, the first corps 
of the army of Chalons had crossed the Meuse and attained Cari- 
gnan, on the Chiers, a tributary of the main river. Macmahon was 
at the head of the troops and expressed, it is said, assured con- 
fidence that he could reach Montmédy and descend on Metz. At 
the news, however, of the crushing defeats suffered by the fifth and 
the seventh corps, the unfortunate chief retraced his steps, and by 
the night of the 30th had placed these two bodies, with the injured 
twelfth corps, round the walls of Sedan—a fourth-rate fortress 
hard by on the Meuse—and had ordered the first corps to rejoin 
the army. The French awaited the dawn in a miserable plight, 
and eye-witnesses have dwelt with painful precision on the de- 
moralisation that prevailed everywhere, and on the symptoms of 
despair, and even of mutiny, exhibited by the discontented soldiery. 
Order, however, had been in some degree restored by the morning 
of 31 Aug., and the first corps having come into line, the question 
arose what was the next direction to be given to the ill-fated army 
of Chalons? The situation was already terrible ; the Germans were 
known to be not far distant, Sedan was in no condition to resist an 
attack, still less to contain a large force, and Macmahon was 
pressed against the Belgian frontier, the worst position in which 
he well could be, for here defeat involved surrender and ruin. A 
great commander would not have hesitated; the friendly town of 
Méziéres was near, the broad course of the Meuse protected the 
roads that led to it from a rapid attack, and the thirteenth French 
corps, sent in haste from Paris, had reached the spot, and was 
close at hand. Had Macmahon, therefore, formed a bold resolve, 
left his worst troops and his impedimenta behind, and, breaking 
down the bridges on the Meuse, marched with the best part of his 
force on Méziéres, he would have made a great sacrifice of men and 
material, he would have been harassed by the heads of hostile 
columns, he would probably have lost 20,000 soldiers, but he would 
have extricated the mass of the army of Chalons, have possibly 
made good his retreat to Paris, and certainly averted a dreadful 
catastrophe. But he was not equal to a great deed of daring like 
that which saved the grand army on the Beresina—one of the most 
wonderful of the feats of Napoleon. Whether it was that he dis- 
trusted the power of his shattered divisions to make a rapid march, 
or that he merely waited on the course of events, or, as seems 
probable, that he had no conception of the enormous forces gather- 
ing to his ruin, he remained inactive throughout the 31st, and 
resolved to accept battle where he stood, at Sedan, should the enemy 
cross the Meuse and attack. The position he chose was strategic- 
ally bad, but tactically of remarkable strength against adversaries 
not in overwhelming force. It may be described as a great triangle, 
covered on the southern part by the Meuse and Sedan, on the west 
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by a great bend of the Meuse, by the stream of the Floing, and 
by advanced posts formed by the villages of Fleigneux and Floing, 
on the north by forests and the heights of Illy, and on the east by 
the course of the Givonne, edged by the villages of Givonne, La 
Moneelle, and Daigny. The routed fifth corps of the army of 
Chalons held the centre of these formidable lines; the first and 
twelfth were placed along the banks of the Givonne, and the seventh, 
covered by Fleigneux and Floing, looked towards Méziéres and the 
great bend of the Meuse. 

The Germans, meanwhile, had on every side been closing in 
on their doomed adversaries. The army of the Meuse had crossed 
the river once more, and held the angle between the Meuse and the 
Chiers, and, with the exception of the sixth corps, left on the Aisne 
to observe the French thirteenth, the whole of the third army had 
drawn near Sedan. These great masses, however, were still many 
miles from the French camps on the morning of the 31st; 
Moltke feared that Macmahon would escape by a determined effort 
to reach Méziéres, and his highest hopes did not extend beyond a 
victory that would force the greater part of the French army across 
the frontier. But when it had become apparent, as the day wore 
on, that the French were stationary around Sedan, the opportunity 
was. seized by the German chief, and he perceived that it had 
become possible to surround and destroy an enemy now within his 
grasp. A night march on Sedan was ordered, the well-directed 
arrays of the Germans moved steadily through the darkness to the 
points of attack, and this grand movement was, beyond dispute, the 
finest display of strategy seen in the war. The memorable 1 Sept. 
had scarcely dawned, when the first Bavarian corps reached the 
French twelfth, and attacked Bazeilles, between the Meuse and 
the Givonne. Before long the far-spreading columns of the army 
of the Meuse had attained the Givonne, and assailed the French 
line in position on the stream, and the villages of Givonne, La 
Moneelle, and Daigny became the scene of a well-sustained en- 
counter. An accident favoured the German attack: Macmahon 
had fallen severely wounded; between the conflicting orders of 
Ducrot and Wimpffen the first and twelfth French corps were 
moved to and fro, and this disconcerted and weakened the defence, 
though it could have no effect on the ultimate result. By noon the 
guards had stormed Givonne, and the eastern front of the army of 
Chalons having been broken by the efforts of the foe, the first and 
twelfth French corps were driven in on positions already almost 
under the guns of Sedan. Meantime a tremendous tempest of war 
had been bursting upon the western front, and sweeping all before 
it in its devastating march. By the early morning the fifth and 
eleventh corps of the third army had crossed the Meuse—the 
bridges on the river had not been broken, such had been the negli- 
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gence of the French leaders—and before long the heads of the 
German columns had doubled round the great bend of the Meuse, 
and had approached the lines of the half-surprised enemy. The 
seventh French corps fought well for a time, but Fleigneux and 
Floing were ere long carried, the fire of the German batteries 
swept the space before them, and when the guards and the fifth and 
eleventh corps had effected their junction on the heights of Illy 
nothing could avert the impending disaster. The seventh French 
corps, like the first and twelfth, was driven routed upon the ram- 
parts of Sedan; the fifth shared in the general ruin; and history 
need not dwell on the desperate efforts of a few bold horsemen and 
of handfuls of foot to escape, like caged animals, from the victors’ 
toils. . By five in the afternoon the shattered remains of what had 
been an army of 130,000 men was a mere chaos of fugitives, 
crowded around the walls and approaches of Sedan; and even 
the conquerors, 180,000 strong at least, as, hemming in their foes 
-on all sides, they spread for miles round the scene of carnage, amidst 
their exultation beheld with awe the havoe wrought by the con- 
verging fire of from 600 to 700 guns, a mass of artillery never 
arrayed before. After a short time all resistance ceased: at the 
command of the ill-fated emperor, a white flag was displayed from 
the citadel, and before twenty-four hours the French army was 
a collection of helpless and disarmed captives. 

Many criticisms, few of special merit, have been made on the 
campaign of Sedan. The glitter of success, perhaps unequalled, 
has bewildered minds that ought to have been more judicious, and 
it has been gravely said that the strategy of Moltke surpassed 
that of the most illustrious captains, and that his operations 
were simply faultless. -Moltke’s conduct of the invasion shows 
scientific skill and the most exact knowledge, and more than once 
he gave striking proof of admirable judgment, of extreme tenacity, 
of prompt decision, and of great strength of character. But his 
strategy has not the marks of original genius; nothing he has 
achieved can compare with the march on Marengo, with the 
manceuvres that led to the surrender of Ulm, with the wonderful 
efforts of the campaign of Italy. As for his ‘ faultlessness,’ he 
would be the first to admit that, like all great chiefs, he has com- 
mitted mistakes, for this is inevitable from the nature of the case, 
and, in fact, he fell into grave errors before Mars-la-Tour and at 
Gravelotte; the investment of Metz was rash in the extreme, and 
at a later period of the war he miscalculated the power and the 
spirit of Paris, and was all but compelled to raise the siege. The 
strategic lessons of the campaign, we think, are mainly of a nega- 
tive kind; they rather illustrate the terrible results of indecision, 
weakness, and want of capacity, than exhibit feats of remarkable 
genius; but the military student will learn a great deal as he 
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dwells on the vacillation of Napoleon III, on the supineness and 
dulness of Bazaine, and on the feebleness of Macmahon’s conduct 
in marching against his will from Rethel to the Meuse. It is 
necessary, however, in justice to point out that the fatal short- 
comings of those commanders were largely due to one potent cause 
which marred the general operations of the French; and though 
Napoleon III, Bazaine, and Macmahon were none of them chiefs 
of a high order, France would not have mourned for Metz and 
Sedan had not military principles throughout the campaign been 
subordinated to fancied political interests. This, indeed, is pro- 
bably the most striking fact in the war, and it is one conveying a 
tremendous warning to sovereigns and generals who ought to know 
that Bellona will not allow a rival, and that in the military art it 
is never safe to deviate from known military rules. 

It has been argued again that the war of 1870 proves that 
organisation and what may be called the mechanism of an army 
in the field are far more important than mere generalship, and 
that the extraordinary success of the Germans was mainly due to 
a superiority of this kind. No one will deny that the German 
armies, with the single exception of one arm, were better equipped, 
had better material, and were a better instrument of war than the 
French ; but mind really controls matter, and in war, and especially 
in modern war, with its rapid movements and its immense masses, 
superior direction will more than ever assert its power and decide 
the result. This is so apparent in the campaign of Sedan that it 
may be confidently asserted that had Moltke been in command 
of the forces of France and Napoleon III of those of Germany, the 
issue of the contest would have been wholly different, and, not- 
withstanding her inferior strength in the field, France might have 
at last driven out the invaders. For the rest it is the caprice of 
the hour to extol the superiority of the German soldier and to 
depreciate the worth of his French antagonist, but this will not 
mislead the true student of war. We dare say the Numidian horse 
of Hannibal despised the often routed legionaries of Rome; Napoleon, 
we know, in the pride of a life of victories, reckoned a Frenchman 
equal to two Germans, and reasoned in this way on the eve of 
Waterloo. But Canne was followed in turn by Zama; Jena has 
been more than avenged by Sedan, and possibly on some yet un- 
known field the balance of fortune may be once more redressed, and 
Germany succumb to the arms of France. Arnold remarked long 
ago that if we look back through history the triumphs in war of the 
two great races parted by the Rhine have been singularly equal. 

Wiu1am O’Connor Morris. 





Chatham, Francis, and Funius 


N preparing a life of Sir Philip Francis for the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ I have had to look again into the weary 
Junius controversy. One topic connected with the discussion, the 
connexion of Francis and Junius with the reports of Chatham’s 
speeches, has, I think, been rather inadequately treated, for reasons 
which will presently appear. The facts, moreover, when fully 
stated, seem to me to illustrate rather curiously a very important 
passage in the history of parliamentary reporting. That incidental 
result is of more value than any little gleam of light that may be 
thrown upon a venerable literary puzzle. And therefore I venture 
to offer to the readers of the Historican Review a rather fuller 
statement than would be admissible in a dictionary, and to apolo- 
gise if I am obliged to give it in the form of a discussion of a problem 
which I, for one, should be glad to see dead and buried. 

I need only remind my readers in the briefest terms of the 
general facts. My story belongs to the year 1770. The ministry 
from which Chatham had finally retired in November 1768 was in 
power at the beginning of that year. Junius had first appeared 
under that name soon after Chatham’s resignation. Throughout 
1769 he had thundered with increasing audacity against the prime 
minister Grafton, the Bedfords, and all supporters of the ministry, 
and had culminated with the famous letter to the king of 19 Dec. 
1769. Whatever his motives, he had been in alliance with the 
rather heterogeneous opposition, which took advantage of the return 
of Wilkes to England and the various agitations springing out of the 
Middlesex election, and which in January 1770 seemed to be on the 
verge of success. The party wire-pullers were at work to form a 
combination under the leadership of Chatham. One of the ablest 
was Calcraft, a man who had come to London to seek his fortune 
as a youth, and at the age of forty-six possessed a landed estate of 
10,000/. a year. He had broken with the elder Fox and allied 
himself with the brothers George Grenville and Temple, and their 
brother-in-law, Chatham. His great aim was to reconcile these 
three, who had been alienated in the previous party struggles, and 
bring them into line with the Rockinghams against the ministry. 
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The reconciliation had been effected ; and in the session of 1770 a 
weak ministry had to face an opposition of singular ability, including 
Chatham in the house of lords, Burke in the house of commons, 
and Junius in the press, backed by the popular indignation aroused 
by Wilkes in the metropolis. The last of Chatham’s friends left 
in the ministry, Granby and Camden, retired in January 1770 ; 
Yorke, persuaded to take Camden’s place as chancellor, killed him- 
self in remorse; and in February the duke of Grafton himself 
resigned, and was succeeded by North in what seemed to be an almost 
hopeless position. In our time it would have been hopeless. A 
ministry including no man of first-rate mark was not only attacked 
by a parliamentary opposition including such men as Chatham and 
Burke, but had to deal with the popular feeling roused by Wilkes, 
and uttering itself in the press through the mouth of Junius. Tlie 
great difficulty was that the co-operation between these forces was 
imperfect. Chatham’s declamations could not be heard beyond the 
house of lords. A single copy of the Times sometimes contains an 
amount of oratory equal in bulk to all Chatham’s recorded speeches ; 
and one speech of Mr. Gladstone contains as much matter as the 
reports of all Chatham’s speeches during this eventful .year.. It is 
only by accident and under various disguises that .a few imperfect 
notices of the debates intrude into the papers. This was the ‘ un- 
reported parliament,’ and, though the ‘Cavendish Debates’ have 
given some account of what went on in the commons, the debates 
in the upper house are singularly imperfect. The contemporary 
reader is occasionally treated to a few fragmentary. sentences, 
supposed to have been uttered in the Robin Hood Society, or an 
anonymous correspondent mentions something that was said in a 
company where he happened to be last night. At the end of the 
month the magazines published a scanty report of proceedings in 
the U—— ‘H , with a summary of the speeches made by the 
D of G and the E of C——. There are, however, 
three speeches of Chatham’s during 1770 which are given with a 
rather suspicious fulness, and a few briefer notices of other de- 
liveries of the same leader. To whom do we owe these reports ? 
Sir Philip Francis long afterwards made this note in a volume of 
Belsham’s ‘ History,’ vol. v. p. 298: ‘I wrote this speech for Lord 
Mansfield’ (at that page of the edition of 1805 Belsham refers to 
the speech of 9 Jan. 1770) ‘as well as all those of Lord Chatham 
on the Middlesex election.’ If this claim be well founded, it has the 
remarkable result that all Chatham’s most important speeches at 
this period were ‘reported’ by Francis, and ‘ reported’ in a sense 
which is not always very distinguishable from ‘composed.’ If 
Francis was ‘ Junius,’ and was also the writer of Chatham’s speeches 


for the year 1770, he has claims to a considerable place in our his- 
tory. 
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The claim was disputed by Mr. Dilke,' who even suspected 
Francis of manufacturing evidence upon which to base a claim to 
the Junius letters. Mr. Dilke’s fault as a critic was a tendency to 
excessive suspiciousness. His arguments make it necessary, how- 
ever, to notice the cireumstances under which this claim was made 
by Francis. When the volume of the ‘ Parliamentary History’ con- 
taining the debates of 1770 was published, the editor acknowledged 
the help of a contributor who had originally reported, and now 
revised, speeches of Chatham’s, delivered on 9 and 22 Jan. and 
22 Nov. 1770.2. The editor told Taylor (author of ‘ Junius Identi- 
fied’) that this contributor was Francis ; and in the preface to vol. 
xxxiv., published after Francis’s death, the name is fully given. 
Francis therefore made this claim in 1813, and in 1816 Taylor 
pointed out the fact, and grounded upon it an argument for the 
identity of Francis and Junius. But a similar claim had been pre- 
viously made.. When in 1792 Almon published his ‘ Anecdotes of 
Chatham,’ he stated that the speeches of January 1770 were now 
reported for the first time from the notes of a ‘ gentleman of strong 
memory.’ As these speeches are identical with those of the parlia- 
mentary history, Francis (if we believe him) was the gentleman in 
question ; and, if he was lying, it was odd that he should be able to 
step into a pair of ready-made shoes. Francis, again, had previously 
stated that he had heard these January speeches. He quotes that 
of 9 Jan. in a paper on the regency in the Monthly Mirror for 
January 1811, saying that he ‘heard’ Lord Chatham use the words 
in question. The paper has a motto from the same speech, and 
is opened by this significant statement: ‘ After the noble speaker 
of these words no man has so good a right to make use of them as 
I. ‘They express a principle on which I have acted, and I resort to 
them as my own.’ In a pamphlet on the paper currency (1810) he 
quotes a phrase from the speech of 22 Jan. with the words, ‘as I 
heard Lord Chatham declare in the house of lords with a monarch’s 
voice.’* Even Mr. Dilke could hardly have supposed that these 
various statements were part of a deep-laid scheme for appropriating 
the fame of Junius, and that after all he left one statement to be found 
in Belsham’s history after his death, and managed to inspire Taylor 
with suspicions so skilfully that Taylor was unconscious of inspira- 
tion. The most sceptical, it is sometimes said, are the most credu- 
lous; but the fact that Francis attended some debates and took 
notes of Chatham’s speeches is now fully established by Parkes 
and Merivale’s ‘ Life of Francis,’ where his notes of a later speech 
are printed. The remarkable autobiographical fragment printed in 
the appendix to the first volume (pp. 353-370), and written accor- 
ding to Parkes before 1776, that is within six years of the events 


? See Papers of a Critic, vol. ii. 2? Parl. Hist. xvi. 647, 741, 1091. 
* See Junius Identified (1816), pp. 142, 146, 222. 
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and long before he could have thought of making any claim to be 
Junius, gives, as we shall presently see, some very curious evidence. 
But I will first notice the report speeches. 

Almon, as we have seen, claimed to give the first full reports of 
Chatham’s speeches in January, the only speeches of his in that 
session which were reported at length. When in 1816 Taylor 
published the first book in which Francis was identified with 
Junius, he declared * that as he was accidentally reading ‘ Almon’s 
Anecdotes’ it occurred to him that the voice of Chatham was 
really the voice of Junius. When he discovered that Chatham 
was in this case speaking through the mouth of Francis, the in- 
ference was irresistible. Taylor proceeds to give the phrases 
which, in his opinion, justify the identification of Francis with 
Junius. An impartial reader will probably regard some of the 
coincidences as vague, and some phrases as belonging to the 
common stock of all the writers and speakers of the time. But it 
is certainly curious to find that Chatham when he appeals to ‘ the 
simplicity of common sense’ is using a phrase already employed by 
Junius ; that Chatham denounces the ‘silken barons of modern 
times,’ and that the same epithet was used both by Junius and by 
Francis; that Chatham compares the royal prerogative to the 
feather in the eagle’s wing; and that Junius uses the same daring 
metaphor afterwards for the king’s honour ; or again that Chatham 
in his speech and Junius in a private letter to Wilkes use precisely 
similar language about amputating the rotten parts of the consti- 
tution. The probability arising from these and other coincidences 
will strike different readers with varying degrees of force; what 
may, I think, be fairly said is that such coincidences might natu- 
rally be expected if Junius was in fact the reporter, sometimes 
using turns of expression already employed by himself and some- 
times catching hints which he afterwards reproduced. The expla- 
nation will meet the case, although it is not necessarily the only 
explanation. Mr. Dilke endeavoured to meet this argument by 
stating that reports of these speeches appeared at the time of their 
delivery. He regarded the fact as inconsistent with Francis’s 
claim to be the reporter and with Almon’s statement that he 
published them for the first time in 1792. In regard to the first 
point, I may notice that Francis may very well have been the first 
reporter, although he afterwards used the same report for Almon’s 
publication. As we shall see directly, he treated a later speech 
in this way. But is Mr. Dilke’s statement correct? I am sorry 
to differ from a man whose accuracy is generally, and I believe 
quite rightly, admitted. I have, however, checked his remarks by 
examining all the papers in the British Museum, and with a rather 
surprising result. There is, in the first place, no report whatever 

‘ Edit. 1816, p. 256. 
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of the speech of 22 Jan. nor does Mr. Dilke allege that he has 
found one. This speech contains some of the coincidences noticed 
by Taylor, especially the curious simile which, according to Butler 
in his ‘ Reminiscences,’ was regarded as the finest extant, about the 
eagle’s feather. That two people should have hit upon it indepen- 
dently, appears to me to be highly improbable ; but it is of course 
possible that Junius may have heard of Chatham’s phrase else- 
where. 

There is a more remarkable coincidence in the same speech. 
In a letter to Wilkes (7 Sept. 1771) Junius quotes a passage 
from this report verbatim about ‘ infusing a portion of new health 
into the constitution.’ This is by itself conclusive as to Junius 
having seen the report, and as even Mr. Dilke cannot produce any 
report previous to Almon, he must have been using the report 
claimed by Francis, which, so far as we know, was still in Francis’s 
desk. In the next place there is, as Mr. Dilke says, a short collec- 
tion of extracts from the speech of 9 Jan. This appeared in the 
London Evening Post, in the Public Advertiser, and in the General 
Evening Post of 23 Jan. and in the Gazetteer of the next day. 
From Mr. Dilke’s account of the document, I cannot doubt that 
it is to this paper that he refers. The extracts, as he says, are 
separated by asterisks. The remarks are ostensibly attributed 
to a speaker in the Robin Hood Society, according to a common 
practice of the time. But this subterfuge and the imperfect nature 
of the report certainly do not suggest to me that it was formed of 
extracts from some previously published report not now forth- 
coming. On the contrary, considering the extremely meagre nature 
of this report, a fortnight after the delivery, and the anxiety of 
papers at that time to introduce any of the meagre notices which 
appeared in their contemporaries, I should say that it almost 
proves that no other report had appeared. Now these extracts, so 
far as I can judge, represent a different version of the speech, 
though they correspond to its general nature ; all put together form 
a very trifling fragment of the speech; and moreover they do not 
include the precise phrases noticed by Taylor and stated by Mr. 
Dilke to occur in the fragment. My own belief is, in spite of my 
unfeigned respect for Mr. Dilke’s general carefulness, that he hastily 
jumped to the conclusion that there was an identity between the 
two reports because this report represents two or three of the 
passages in question though not in the same words. It is hard to 
prove a negative; but my examination has convinced me that 
Almon’s statement that the speeches had not previously appeared 
was absolutely correct in regard to the speech of 22 Jan. and sub- 
stantially correct in regard to that of 9 Jan. I think it indeed 
highly improbable that if any report like that in Almon had been 
published at the time it would have disappeared. The newspapers 
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give the merest scraps to represent speeches which were then of the 
very highest interest. They constantly republish whatever scraps 
are given ; and a full report of Chatham would have been a curiosity 
scarcely likely to escape all reference and to drop completely out of 
sight. We shall presently see that a later report of a speech by 
Chatham was in fact at once republished in several places. Thus 
the only report extant of 9 Jan. entirely fails to bear out the state- 
ment that the phrases in question had already appeared; and 
therefore Taylor’s argument retains whatever weight it deserves. 
I will add, that in any case the use by Chatham of phrases pre- 
viously used by Junius still requires explanation. If Junius was 
the reporter, the explanation is easy. 

The other speeches of Chatham in this session are very briefly 
reported. Two or three remarks may be made upon them. The 
proximate authority which appears to have been followed in the 
‘Parliamentary History’ for Chatham’s speeches in 1770 (that is, for 
the speeches claimed in Francis’s note) is generally the London 
Museum. This London Museum had a few miscellaneous articles, 
but its speciality was the publication of political documents. It was 
of the most pronounced opposition colouring. Almon was prosecuted 
for selling a copy of the first number, which gave a reprint of 
Junius’s letter to the king. Miller, who published the Museum, was 
prosecuted for reprinting the same letter in his London Evening 
Post. Junius mentions him (private letter No. 24) as a man ‘ who 
will have no scruples’ in publishing a dangerous document. The 
Museum itself only lived through 1770 and the first part of 1771. 
It shows its tendency by such pleasantry as the production of por- 
traits of Mansfield and Judge Jeffreys on the same page in which 
the oppressor of Wilkes and the infamous servant of James II are 
made to look as like as twins. In its reports of proceedings in the 
Lords it inverts Johnson’s plan of taking care that the whig dogs 
did not get the best of the argument. The tories are burlesqued 
when they are reported at all. Reports of Chatham are trans- 
planted from the Musewm to the ‘ Parliamentary History,’ while 
the reports of ministerial speeches are taken from other authorities. 
Two reports in the first session of 1770 are remarkable. On 2 Feb. 
Chatham made two speeches, both reported in the Musewm and 
transplanted to Almon. In the Musewm the debate is introduced 
by a note from ‘Shorthand,’ who gives the speeches of Sandwich 
and Chatham; and this, says Almon, is the only report known. 
Now Francis was present at this debate, and Parkes and Merivale 
in their ‘Life’ reprint his notes of Chatham’s speech, and add what 
is clearly an expansion of one paragraph in the speech apparently 
intended: to form part of a more extended report. It is remarkable 
that this argument does not reappear in the Museum report. 

The report there given differs, indeed, so widely from the notes 
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that it awakes uncomfortable doubts of its fidelity. Some phrases, 
expressly one—comparing Wilkes to a comet—have evidently been 
reproduced, and the general line of argument is followed ; but the 
speech has obviously been rearranged and considerably modified 
in the process. It is perhaps worth notice that the substance of 
the particular argument—a rather remarkable one—expanded in 
Francis’s, makes its appearance, though in very different words, in 
Junius’s letter of 28 May 1770.° 

A speech on 2 March following has a characteristic history. 
Part of it first appeared in the Public Advertiser, Junius’s organ, on 
5. March 1770, to which it is sent by ‘ Invisible.’ Parts of it also 
appeared in the London Evening Post of 6 March. The same 
plan was often followed by the writer of letters ascribed too Junius. 
The most curious instance occurred on 5 Dec. 1767, when ‘X Y’ 
sent to the Public Advertiser what purports to be a speech at 
a political club. He calls it a mere jeu d’esprit. The report got 
into Almon’s Political Register as representing a speech by Burke, 
and afterwards passed as the first of Burke’s reported speeches. 
There is no proof, however, that either ‘X Y’ or ‘ Invisible’ was 
really Junius or Francis. 

The Musewm printed three other speeches by Chatham in the 
same session, which with the preceding form all that we know of 
his oratory during this period. If.Francis’s note in Belsham is to 
be trusted and literally construed, he must have written them ; but 
I know of no proof of this, nor are the speeches of any great 
importance. Whether the Musewm copied for itself from the 
papers, or received these reports from the original reporters, I 
cannot say. Miller was the printer both of the Musewm and the 
London Evening Post, and published reports in both. 

In the following session, which began in November 1770, the 
opposition had come up still confident of victory. The battle had 
been raging with doubtful results in parliament and in the law 
courts. Luttrell, in spite of Chatham and Junius, still held his 
seat for Middlesex. The electors had, therefore, no chance of again 
expressing their sympathies. Woodfall, Miller, and Almon had all 
been prosecuted for selling Junius’s letter to the king. Almon was 
convicted; Miller was acquitted; and in Woodfall’s case the jury 
returned the special verdict ‘Guilty of printing and publishing only.’ 
The legal effect of this verdict was just coming up for decision by 
Lord Mansfield. He finally decided (20 Nov.) that the verdict 
was insufficient. Meanwhile a difficulty was arising in a fresh 
quarter. The Falkland Islands dispute was supposed to threaten 
a war with Spain. In these matters Francis, as we learn from 
the autobiography, took the keenest interest. He was deep in all 


5 Woodfall’s 1812 ed. ii. 142. 
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the schemes of Caleraft.6 ‘I concurred with him heartily,’ says 
Francis after describing his plans; ‘I had no hope of advancement 
but on the line of opposition. I was sincere, though mistaken, in 
my politics, and was convinced the ministry could never stand the 
consequences of the Middlesex election.’ He had special reasons 
for desiring success. Though only thirty he had been married for 
eight years and was the father of five children. His own father 
was breaking down in health, and drawing upon him for at least 
temporary loans. His wife’s relations were also rather a burden 
than a help. His salary at the war office was trifling; but in case 
of war, as his biographer rather unkindly points out, it would be 
greatly increased, as it depended partly upon fees payable upon 
such occasions as the issue of commissions to officers. But Francis 
had an ambition which looked to greater things. War would 
clearly mean the return to office of the greatest war minister who 
ever held power in England. ‘If Chatham had come in,’ says 
Francis again, ‘I might have commanded anything, and could not 
but have risen under his protection.’ This may mean simply that 
Chatham was the patron of Calcraft, who was the patron of Francis. 
But we cannot help remembering that the young clerk might 
indeed have commanded anything if he could have revealed himself 
to Chatham as the Junius who had done in the press what Chatham 
had done in the house of lords. On 22 Nov. 1770 Chatham made 
a great speech upon foreign policy; and on that topic he spoke of 
course with unrivalled authority. This speech was not left, like 
the others, to ooze out in fragments or wait twenty years in private 
papers. ‘I took down from memory the famous speech he (Chat- 
ham) made on 22 Nov. 1770, and had it published in a few days. 
It had a great effect abroad, and alarmed or offended the ministry 
so much that they determined to shut the doors of the house of 
lords against all strangers, even the members of the other house.’ 
Mr. Dilke discovered that this speech had been published at the 
time, and triumphantly rebuked ‘ Franciscans’ on the strength of 
his discovery. He assumed that it disproved the claim advanced 
by Francis in 1813 to be the original reporter. We now see that 


° The editor of the Grenville Papers tries to support his theory that Junius was 
Lord Temple, by showing with some force that Junius was in possession of informa- 
tion which Calcraft was communicating to Chatham and probably to Lord Temple. 
The argument, so far as it goes, is clearly in favour of Francis. Perhaps the strongest 
ease is this: On 11 Nov. 1770 Calecraft tells Chatham that the king had written 
to Lord Barrington four days before ordering certain military appointments to be made 
in Ireland without consulting ministers or the lord lieutenant. Calcraft must in all 
probability have heard this from Francis. Junius, writing as ‘ Testiculus’ (an 
acknowledged signature) on 24 Nov., states, in obvious reference to this, but 
without giving any details, that ‘ we have sufficient reasons to think’ that it is ‘the 
king’s intention to govern the army himself.’ The vague reference seems to imply 
that the facts were not so publicly known that they could be safely mentioned; but 
clearly Francis would be possessed of the knowledge. 
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it confirms Francis’s own statement, and it is quite consistent with 
the later claim. The speech was reprinted in the Middlesex Journal 
and in the London Evening Post, though it was too long to be got 
into one number of either. It is also reprinted in the Musewm and 
in the London Magazine. The eagerness thus shown affords a 
strong presumption that the January speeches cannot have been 
published. They would otherwise have appeared somewhere. Like 
the others this speech was reprinted in Almon’s Anecdotes. At the 
time it was the first speech of Chatham of which anything like a 
full contemporary report appeared. To publish it was to take a 
bold step in advance; and Francis was attempting, prematurely, to 
introduce the modern system of enabling a parliamentary orator 
to address the whole public. Meanwhile Francis (and Junius) were 
convinced that war was approaching. ‘Depend upon the assurance 
I give you,’ says Junius in a private letter to Woodfall (16 Jan. 
1771), ‘ that every man in the administration looks upon war as 
inevitable.’ Francis had told his brother-in-law Macrabie on 11 Dec. : 
‘The approach of a war loads me with business, as I hope it 
will with money. . . . We expect a declaration of war every day.’ 
Calcraft gave the same opinion to Chatham. Francis, indeed, gave 
a more unequivocal proof of his opinion. The Spanish quarrel was 
peaceably settled in January, and, says Francis, ‘I lost 500/. in 
the stocks.’ He adds that the lesson prevented him from ever 
‘entering into such traffic again.’ (It is odd, by the way, that in 
Almon’s Anecdotes,’ to which Francis contributed some passages 
(besides the reports), there is a note saying that in 1761 a clerk in 
the secretary of state’s office (to which Francis then belonged) was 
discharged by Chatham for gambling in the funds. If Francis 
added this note, he must have been regretting that he had not been 
impressed by the precedent.) The hopes of opposition were thus 
upset, though Junius returned to the charge at the end of January 
in a letter which called forth Johnson’s famous pamphlet. 
Meanwhile, however, the old warfare over Wilkes and the 
Junius letters had been raging furiously. The record of Chatham’s 
share in these proceedings in the ‘ Parliamentary History’ still 
apparently comes from the Museum, though the Museum itself copies 
other papers. The article which reports his speech of 22 Nov. 
goes on, without any sign of discontinuity, to report two succeeding 
debates on 5 and 10 Dec. The debate of 5 Dece., in which various 
peers took part, included a smart encounter between Chatham and 
Mansfield on the old topic of the Middlesex election. The second 
led to a very remarkable scene. Mansfield had asked for a call of 
the house in order to make a statement in regard to his own con- 
duct in the case of Woodfall. He seems to have flinched at the 
last moment. Instead of the expected defence of his conduct he 
8rd edition, ii. 325. 
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simply said that he had left his judgment in the Woodfall case with 
the clerk, which noble lords might read and copy if they pleased. 
Chatham straightway made an assault on his antagonist. Ac- 
cording to a letter signed ‘ Nerva’ of 14 Dec. (printed in the notes 
to Woodfall’s ‘ Junius,’ iii. 295-300) Chatham, after dwelling upon 
Mansfield’s conduct in regard to this paper, concluded by attacking 
him for giving an extrajudicial and unprecedented opinion in regard 
to the Woodfall trial. Mansfield, as ‘ Nerva’ goes on to say, 
pointed out Chatham’s mistake with great amiability and modera- 
tion. The subject then apparently dropped, but directly afterwards 
some remarks by the duke of Manchester upon the state of our 
military preparations produced a scene of excitement such as has 
rarely ruffled the dignity of the upper house. Chatham tried to 
speak during the disturbance and was hooted down. ‘The deep 
bass of the claret drinkers of Arthur’s,’ says the Museum re- 
porter in a passage omitted by the decorous ‘ Parliamentary 
History,’ ‘mixed with the shrill of the macaronics brayed harsh 
discord in a confused assemblage of the most shocking dissonance 
Hands, voices, and legs,’ he adds, ‘ were all employed to stifle the 
voice of the great orator who had been raised to the house for 
saving the country.’ The result of this tumult was that the house 
was cleared of all strangers, and on the next day even members 
of the house of commons were excluded. Francis says in his 
autobiography that he was present at this ‘ridiculous scene.’ It 
is at this point that we come upon a coincidence with Junius 
more remarkable than those already noticed. The report of the 
two debates has some remarkable peculiarities. The debate of 
5 Dec. (strangely misdated 28 Nov. in the Musewm) included 
speeches by other peers, which in the ‘ Parliamentary History’ are 
supplied from the London Magazine. The Museum gives mere 
burlesques in their place. These had, with one exception, already 
appeared in a report in the London Evening Post of 6 Dec., whence 
it was copied by other papers. The Museum, however, substi- 
tutes a new speech for that previously attributed to Junius’s special 
victim, the duke of Grafton. He is made to utter a mere string of 
incoherent phrases. ‘ My lords,’ he says, ‘I am really astonished ; 
yet indeed, my lords, I ought not to be astonished. The question 
has been handled with so much ability by other noble lords that I 
shall content myself with this simple unadorned declaration of my 
opinions ’"—which, however, he never succeeds in declaring at all. 
The report in the ‘ Parliamentary History’ (from the London 
Magazine) makes the same speaker pronounce a grammatical and 
tolerably pointed oration, of which this may perhaps pass for a 
bold parody. The burlesque is taken from a letter signed ‘ Domi- 
tian’ in the Public Advertiser of 7 Dec., where it is preceded by 
a savage attack upon the duke, who ‘with a very solemn and 
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plausible delivery has a set of thoughts, or rather of words 
resembling thoughts, which may be applied indifferently and with 
equal success to all possible subjects.’ Now ‘Domitian’ was an 
alias for Junius, who sent the letter to Woodfall with the request 
that he would observe the italics (see above) strictly where they 
were marked. Francis, therefore, if Francis was the Museum 
reporter, was here appropriating Junius’s satire. But the next 
debate brings out a relation between the two—if they were two— 
which must be explained more fully. 

Francis was acting, as we have seen, in the closest co-operation 
with Calcraft. Calcraft more than once sends papers to Chatham 
which he has received from Francis, as appears from the Chatham 
correspondence. Now whilst the assault upon Mansfield was brewing 
Francis wrote a long letter to Calcraft (1 Dec. 1770) obviously 
intended to be laid before Chatham. (It is printed in Parkes and 
Merivale, i. 394.) It suggests a doubt of the expediency of attack- 
ing Mansfield in the house of lords, not from any wish to spare 
Mansfield, but, on the contrary, because the motion will certainly be 
lost by a great majority, and therefore relieve Mansfield from a 
state of anxiety ‘and suspense.’ He wishes the cloud to hang 
over his (Mansfield’s) head, but not burst ‘ until it has collected 
weight enough to destroy him.’ The attack should be continued 
by ‘discourse abroad,’ and by ‘every kind of side stroke in parlia- 
ment.’ On 21 Nov. Junius had written to Woodfall : ‘I will never 
rest till I have destroyed or expelled that wretch. . . . The fellow 
truckles already.’ ‘He is even now,’ Francis said, ‘ perhaps look- 
ing forward to a distant day of punishment.’ But a few days later 
Francis changed his mind. ‘I caught a hint of this irregularity [an 
irregularity in the recent judgment of Mansfield’s in the Woodfall 
case| from Bearcroft one night at the tavern, and immediately 
drew up an argument upon it in proper form and sent it to Cal- 
craft, desiring him to transmit it to his friend [Chatham]. Within 
three days after I heard the great earl of Chatham repeat my letter 
verbatim in the house of lords, not only following the argument 
exactly, but dressing it in the same expressions I had done. His 
speech the next day flamed in the newspapers and ran through the 
kingdom.’ 

The paper which Francis sent to Chatham is printed in the 
‘Chatham Correspondence’ (iv. 48, where may also be found the 
subsequent versions of Chatham’s speech, to be mentioned directly). 
When Mr. Merivale printed Francis’s autobiography, he strangely 
overlooked the significance of this statement, and confounded this 
paper with the letter sent to Chatham on 1 Dec. Mr. Hay- 
ward saw its importance (see his article ‘More about Junius’), but 
treated it in a way too characteristic of the curious want of good 
temper which gives needless bitterness to this controversy. By 
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him a Franciscan was always mentioned in terms such as a severe 
theologian might apply to a Muggletonian or others to an ignorant 
and perverse fool. He says that the paper is not in Francis’s hand 
(which is also said in the ‘ Grenville Correspondence,’ iii. exvi), and 
infers that Francis had heard of it from Calcraft and was making 
a false claim in his autobiography. I have no great opinion of 
Francis’s veracity, but I think that in this case there is not the 
slightest ground for suspicion. No impartial reader of the auto- 
biography will believe that in this case Francis was telling a cireum- 
stantial lie to himself, for the autobiography was evidently ‘ most 
private and confidential.’ Nor is there any reason to suppose that 
he would even have known of the paper unless he had himself sent 
it. His obvious familiarity with it and the complacency with which 
he refers to it convince me of his sincerity and truthfulness in this 
case. Though I feel bound to mention Hayward’s suggestion, it 
strikes me only as a proof of the straits to which he was driven. 
Mr. Merivale replied to Hayward in a paper called ‘ Junius, Francis, 
and Lord Mansfield in December 1770’ (Fortnightly Review, March 
1868), in which he puts the case very fairly. Francis, if he, as I 
cannot doubt, wrote the paper, was obviously chuckling at the 
thought of checkmating the great lawyer upon a technical legal 
point. 

Chatham spoke on 10 Dec., and his speech did ‘flame’ in 
the papers. A brief report of his speech appeared in the London 
Evening Post (quoted by Dilke in ‘ Papers of a Critic,’ and in the 
‘Grenville Correspondence,’ iii. exvii) and in other papers. A phrase 
in it is also cited in the ‘ Chapter of Facts’ in the Public Advertiser 
of 13 Dec., which is printed amongst the miscellaneous letters 
ascribed to Woodfall. It was publicly known, therefore, that Chatham 
had accused Mansfield of ‘travelling out of the record,’ and pro- 
claimed that his conduct was ‘irregular, extrajudicial, and unpre- 
cedented.’ The ‘report,’ however, in the Evening Post, if it can be 
called a report, gives no intelligible account of the grounds upon 
which Chatham based his denunciation. Nerva’s letter, already 
quoted, shows that he too had completely missed the precise point 
made in Francis’s paper, or, which is possible, that Chatham had 
himself missed it; in any case, nobody could understand it from 
Nerva or the Post. Hereupon a letter signed ‘ Phalaris’ appeared 
in the Public Advertiser (7 Dec.), one paragraph of which states 
the argument fully and plainly, and in part almost repeats the 
words of Francis. The last sentence of Francis’s letter is: ‘ His 
[Mansfield’s] reason for this proceeding was that he might have 
an opportunity of saying, what he had no right to say on that 
occasion, that the three other judges concurred with him in the 
doctrine laid down in the charge to the jury.’ Phalaris concludes 
his paragraph by saying: ‘ His real motive for doing what he 
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knew to be wrong was that he might have an opportunity of 
telling the public extrajudicially that the other three judges agreed 
with him in the doctrine laid down in his charge.’ There is no 
trace of this in the Evening Post report. It can hardly be 
thought that this farfetched suggestion occurred to two people inde- 
pendently, and that they expressed it in sentences so closely resem- 
bling each other and in precisely the same connexion. I may add 
that the same mistake as to facts is implied in both. Mansfield 
had expressly cited the authority of three judges—Denison, Yates, 
and Foster—in his speech at the house of lords of 5 Dec.; but in 
his judgment there is only a vague reference to some unnamed 
authorities. The confusion was easy, but was not likely to occur 
independently to two writers. The whole almost inevitably suggests 
the conclusion that Francis was the author of the ‘ Phalaris’ letter, 
and was restating his argument, which had been imperfectly repre- 
sented in the report previously published. (The name Phalaris was 
possibly suggested as a kind of Greek equivalent to Francis ?) It 
may be suggested that he was following some report—not now 
forthecoming—of Chatham’s speech. It is not probable that any 
such report existed; for every paper was eager to copy all reports. 
In the next place it is impossible to suppose that a speech trans- 
mitted first through Chatham, who was not the man simply to 
repeat a lesson by rote, though he might adopt some of its phrases, 
and then through a reporter—such as reporters were in those days 
—should bring out a precise repetition of Francis’s paper and of that 
paper only. And, finally, Phalaris distinctly uses the argument as 
his own; and he could not possibly have taken such a liberty with 
a speech of Chatham’s—which had appeared in the papers and 
made a great sensation—before it was a week old. He concludes 
by saying: ‘I affirm, therefore, with Lord Chatham, that his [Mans- 
field’s] conduct was irregular, extrajudicial, and unprecedented ’— 
quoting, that is, the phrase which had already ‘ flamed in the news- 
papers.’ Now the next appearance of this paragraph was in the 
Museum report. There, by the simple omission of the three words 
with Lord Chatham, the chief paragraph of Phalaris’s letter is con- 
verted into a report of Chatham’s speech. Chatham now affirms for 
himself that Mansfield’s conduct deserved the three damnatory 
epithets. That this is copied from Phalaris appears from the fact 
that other phrases from his letter are used in the same report. 
Not only does Phalaris’s letter thus reappear, but it constitutes the 
whole report of the speaking. No notice is taken of the rest of 
Chatham’s speech nor of Mansfield’s reply, both mentioned in the 
letter of Nerva. This, I think, goes near to proving that Phalaris 
had seen Francis’s paper, and in all probability was Francis himself. 
The difference is precisely such as might be expected from a man 
reproducing his own argument, partly, as was natural, in the same 
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words, but also expanding and rearranging a part in order to bring 
out more clearly the point misunderstood by his antagonist. 

But was not Phalaris also Junius? The Phalaris letter is printed 
as one of the ‘miscellaneous letters’ attributed to Junius in the 
edition brought out by Woodfall’s son in 1812. The authority of 
this identification is not so great as might be supposed, for the 
younger Woodfall had no private means of knowledge, and some 
of the letters seem to be certainly spurious. Yet there are some 
strong reasons for confirmation of this particular assumption, though 
it was disputed by Mr. Dilke (who also denied the authority of the 
‘Grand Council’ and other letters since known to have been claimed 
by Junius in his letter to George Grenville). In the first place, 
Junius, as we have just seen, was, like Francis, anxious to destroy 
Mansfield, and thought him already truckling; that is, because he 
had decided that the verdict was insufficient. There was no one 
against whom Junius had a stronger feeling. Mansfield’s support 
was of the most essential value to the government from his vast 
legal reputation, and Mansfield had taken the most prominent part 
in the various proceedings against Wilkes and Junius’s publisher. 
Can it be doubted that Junius would do his best to support Chatham 
in the assault upon Mansfield, which thus flamed in the papers and 
ran through the kingdom? Junius, who had attacked Mansfield 
savagely in November, was now under that name absolutely silent ; 
yet Junius himself was certainly alive and vigorous, for at this very 
time he was writing at least the Domitian letter of this date. Two 
others, called ‘Chapters of Facts,’ are also with less certainty 
attributed to Junius at the same period. But neither Domitian 
nor the ‘Chapter of Facts’ does more than incidentally glance at 
Mansfield. If Junius was really Phalaris, however, the explanation 
is obvious. Junius in that case did his best to aid Chatham’s 
assault by repeating his argument and claiming his authority for 
the conclusion ; ard the whole letter is directed against Mansfield. 
Why, then, did not Junius set his usual signature? Because all 
these letters obviously suggest that the writer has been at the 
house of lords. Junius, who was so nervously anxious to guard 
against detection, would be unwilling to give any such clue as 
would be offered by stating that he was one of the strangers present 
at these debates. The artifice, I must add, was not quite successful. 
The letters were not fully identified as his until the publication of 
the 1812 edition ; but I find that the Domitian letters were after- 
wards reprinted as obviously by Junius in the Museum. 

There is another curious fact. In the spring of 1772 Junius 
published the ‘ author’s edition ’ of his own letters. In a note to the 
preface he quotes Chatham’s speech. He evidently quotes from the 
Museum, for he repeats an erroneous date (11 for 10 Dec.). He 
omits, as it may not be irrelevant to observe, one sentence (e.g. ‘ I 
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am sure that there is not a lawyer in England who will contradict 
me’), because apparently he has just used a precisely equivalent 
phrase (‘I am well assured that no lawyer of character in West- 
minster Hall will contradict me’) in the text. The repetition was 
natural in a man talking upon a very familiar subject, but might 
suggest suspicions. To this speech he prefixes the curious remark 
that it ‘is taken with exactness.’* How did he know that? The 
statement is probably inaccurate, for it is quite inconceivable that 
Chatham should have put his argument so dryly and briefly in an 
exciting moment. But it was no doubt sufficiently true from the 
point of view of Francis, who had, as his autobiography shows, 
been greatly flattered by hearing his own words in the mouth of the 
great orator, and would naturally exaggerate the coincidence. In 
any case Junius goes out of his way to guarantee the accuracy of a 
report—written in all probability by Francis—of a speech which we 
know to have been originally suggested by Francis. 

One more coincidence may be noted. At the beginning of 
1772 Junius was once more preparing an attack upon his hated 
enemy. He spent obviously immense pains in writing an elaborate 
legal argument, which, however, failed of effect and only proved, 
according to Lord Campbell, that he could not have been a real 
lawyer. Having written his letter he obtained a proof from Wood- 
fall, and sent it to Chatham with a request that the great man 
would support the attack in the house of lords. Mansfield is again 
accused of ‘ extrajudicial’ conduct, and a similar attempt is made 
to convict the great authority of trifling upon a purely legal ques- 
tion. What could be more natural if, in fact, Junius as Phalaris 
had been Chatham’s ally in the assault a year earlier? In both 
cases, it may be noticed, the attack turns upon a very narrow and 
technical question. I am not lawyer enough to know whether there 
was anything in the legal point urged by ‘ Phalaris,’ but in any 
case it was curiously minute from a non-legal point of view. It 
would only interest its original author or men passionately anxious 
to find any stone to throw at Mansfield. He was accused not of 
injustice, but at most of irrelevant introduction of certain con- 
siderations. 

By the beginning of 1772, however, the opposition was in 
despair. The letter then sent to Chatham was the last of Junius’s 
performances in that name. The only subsequent letters were 
those in which, as Veteran and Scotus, he attacked Lord Barrington 
with singular bitterness for dismissing Doyly, Francis’s most inti- 
mate friend, and with Doyly getting rid of Francis himself. The 
secret of the opposition failure is partly given by Francis. The 


5 So Francis writes to his brother-in-law Macrabie (6 March 1771): * How did you 
Americans like Lord Chatham’s speech?’ (probably that of 22 Nov.) ‘Jt was 
really genwine.’ (Parkes and Merivale, i. 258.) 
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closing of the house of lords at the end of 1770 ‘was fatal to the 
opposition. It was in vain to make speeches when there was no 
audience to be informed or inflamed, nor any means of dispersing 
them among the people.’ Junius’s extreme anxiety on the same 
topic is shown in his private letter to Woodfall of 31 Jan. 1771. 
‘It is,’ he says, ‘of the utmost importance to the public cause that 
the doors of the house of lords should be opened on Thursday next ; 
perhaps the following [a notice stating that the ministry intend to 
open the doors, in order to give full information about the Falkland 
Islands affair] may help to shame them into it.’ The ministry 
did not take the bait. During 1771 the opposition broke up; the 
Spanish quarrel was soon forgotten and a war minister not re- 
quired. Junius reviled Grafton for again taking office, and Suffolk 
(the letters upon Suffolk signed ‘ Henricus’ are not certainly 
authentic) for carrying to the ministry the support of Grenville’s 
friends ; and tried to remedy the dissensions in the city caused by 
the quarrel of Horne and Wilkes. But the case went from bad 
to worse. Writing in the papers, however brilliant, could at most 
affect the constituencies of a few members ; speeches in parliament 
were of no use when the single effective publication had (as Francis 
thought) led simply to the closing of the doors. The ministry, safe 
in the support of members who could vote, though they could not 
speak, opposed to all assaults a passive indifference and a suppres- 
sion of all means of publicity. Chatham and Junius in alliance 
had thundered their best, but even the thunder was muffled and no: 
bolt struck the treasury bench. The full comparison between this 
state of things and that which succeeded a full publication of the 
debate must be left to the philosophical historian. 

I shall not venture any remarks upon the Junius controversy. 
The identification of Francis with Junius must of course depend 
upon the convergence of various lines of argument, and especially 
upon the evidence from handwriting published by Mr. Twisleton. 
All that I have endeavoured to show is that the fact noticed by 
Taylor, that both Junius and Francis attended debates in the house 
of lords, and that the reports claimed by Francis show some co- 
incidences with the acknowledged writings of Junius, has further 
bearings, which could not be fully brought out until the publication 
of Francis’s autobiography. There was not merely a conjunction 
of the two (not very heavenly) bodies, but a coincidence through an 
are of their orbits. During the main part of Junius’s career 
Francis, if not Junius, was acting in close co-operation with him. 
Junius supported Chatham’s rhetoric in the papers; Francis took 
reports of Chatham’s speeches, and certainly published one of them, 
with the unfortunate result, as we have seen, of closing for a time 
the doors of the house of lords. Junius quotes Francis’s report 
(then unpublished) in a private letter; he guarantees the accuracy 
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of another report, though it was probably inaccurate and in reality a 
mere reproduction of a letter by Francis ; and Francis seems to have 
returned the compliment by using a letter of Junius to construct 
his own reports. Both were engaged in the same political enterprise, 
had the same anticipations, and were trying to bring in Chatham, 
by endeavouring to stimulate public opinion through the press in 
spite of the obstacles then to be encountered. But the coincidence, 
taken by itself, is of course susceptible of other explanations than 
an identity of the two allies. 
Lestic STEPHEN. 





The Plantation of Munster 
1584-1589 


N 1588 perished Gerald Fitzgerald, fifteenth earl of Desmond, 
the head of the younger branch of the Geraldine family, and 
the representative of one of the noblest and most powerful Anglo- 
Irish houses in Ireland. By his rebellion, his estates, and those of 
his retainers, amounting in all to 574,645 acres,' were placed at 
the disposal of the crown. The manner of their disposal forms the 
subject of this paper. And at the outset, without either justi- 
fying or condemning the plantation policy as a method for the 
reduction of Ireland to civility and good government, it is impor- 
tant to notice one particular fact, which certainly distinguished the 
Munster plantation from those that had preceded it, and which 
assuredly was not without considerable influence on those who ad- 
vocated and believed in that policy. I refer to the utter depopula- 
tion of the province, emphatically recorded by Spenser and other 
contemporary English writers. Hitherto in endeavouring to carry 
into execution their colonisation schemes, viz. the plantation of 
Leix and Offaly and the abortive attempts of Sir Thomas Smith and 
the earl of Essex in Ulster, the government and planters had been 
confronted by an insuperable obstacle in the presence and active 
opposition of the natives, who resisted by every means within their 
power the attempt to dispossess them of their lands. In the case 
of Munster this obstacle seemed to have been providentially re- 
moved. Many of the natives had perished in the wars; many 
more had fled into Connaught and Ulster, where among their 
friendly bogs and wild recesses they were anxiously awaiting the 
subsidence of the storm, which should permit them to return to 
their old abodes. In 1582 more than 80,000 men, women, and 
children, we are informed, perished in that province within half a 
year, chiefly of starvation.’ 


A heavie but just judgment of God [says the old chronicler] upon such 
a Pharoical and stifnecked people, who by no persuasions, no counsels, 
and no reasons would be reclamed and reduced to serve God in true 


* Hamilton’s Calendar, iii. 49. The estimates vary from 577,645 to 574,628. 
2 Ib. ii. 361, 
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religion, and to obeie their most lawful prince in dutifull obedience, but 
made choise of a wicked idoll, the god Mazim to honor, and of that 
wicked antichrist of Rome to obeie, unto the utter overthrow of themselves 
and of their posteritie. 


The ‘repeopling of Munster,’ therefore, if not in truth the cause of 
the plantation, furnished at any rate a plausible excuse for it. 

Long before the termination of the war Elizabeth, recognising 
the importance of the interests at stake, was busily engaged in 
collecting information, which should help to guide her in her policy, 
from those best acquainted with Munster. Very naturally she turned 
to Sir John Perrot, the able predecessor of Sir William Drury in the 
government of Munster. And he, in obedience to her command 
(1582), prepared an elaborate ‘Opinion for the suppressing of the 
rebellion and the well-governing of Ireland.’* In this tract Perrot 
expresses his belief that 


next to the want of the true knowledge of God and of the due course of 
justice, to give every man a peaceable propriety of that which is his own, 
I take (under correction) that the smoothing up of all former rebellions 


by pardons and protections hath been the misery and cause of most of this 
mischief. 


He is therefore in favour of correcting the rebellion with all 
earnest severity, 


not allowing pardon or protection to be given to any man but upon special 
and urgent great cause. But [he adds] lest some might draw this mine 
opinion of a severe correction into the reckoning of a more cruel sentence 
than I mean, I protest it is far from me to desire any extirpation; but 
rather that all might be saved that were good for the country to be saved. 
Yet this I say till your majesty’s sword hath meekened all, I think it neither 
honour nor safety to grant mercy to any. But when the sword hath made 
a way, then as to pardon all would be too remiss a pity, so not to pardon 
many would be an extremity nothing agreeable to your majesty’s most 
godly and merciful inclination. Otherwise there would be such a vacuity 
of ground there (as it is already too great) that your realm of England, 


’ It ought, however, to be noted that already in 1568-9, during the imprisonment 
of the earl and his brother, Sir John of Desmond, in the Tower, and while the province 
was convulsed by the rebellion of James FitzMaurice, a plan was submitted to the 
government by a number of English gentlemen, well able, they declared, to carry it 
into effect, to relieve the crown of the burden of government in Munster, on condition 
of obtaining a grant of all the land between Rosscarberry and the Blasquets, being he 
possessions of the Earl of Clancarty, the MacDonough, the O’Sullivans, the O’Driscolls, 
the MacMahons, the O’Callaghans, and the MacSweenys, at that time out in rebellion. 
All this territory they declared they would undertake to colonise with persons of 
English birth at their own risk. The proposal was favourably received, and there 
seemed some prospect at the time of an attempt being made to put it into execution. 
In the end, however, it was thought wiser to pardon the rebels, and the Earl of Des- 
mond having been restored to his estates the scheme for the nonce fell through. State 
Papers, Eliz. vols. xxvii., xxviii. 

4 There is an anonymous copy of this ‘ Opinion,’ called A Discourse for the Refor- 
mation of Ireland, amongst the Carew Papers, which Mr. Brewer (Cal. ii. 367) mis- 
takenly conjectured to be the work of Sir H. Sydney. 
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though it be most populous through your majesty’s most godly government 
(God be thanked, and long continue it), were not able to spare people to 
replenish the waste. 


Perrot’s ‘Opinion,’ we are informed, was so well received by 
Elizabeth and the council as in January 1584 to obtain for him the 
office of lord deputy. And indeed a much better qualified man 
could hardly have been found to fill the office. ‘ His word being 
inviolably kept during his government in Munster is as much 
credited as his hand and seal,’® wrote one who was glad to hear 
of his appointment. Accordingly on 9 June 1584 he arrived in 
the haven of Dalkey about six in the afternoon, and on the 21st, 
being Sunday, he received his oath of government in the cathedral 
church of St. Patrick.© By that time the war had come to an end, 
and he was therefore free to direct his attention to the even more 
difficult task of settling the government of Ireland. His instruc- 
tions were to consult with the Irish council as to the best means 
for turning the escheated lands in Munster to good account and for 
rewarding those noblemen and gentlemen, ‘ inhabitants in Munster,’ 
who had served ‘ most dutifully in the late troubles with the hazard 
of their lives and loss of their goods and children,’ as also for re- 
compensing those suitors and pensioners, whereof there were many, 
‘in respect of services done during the time of the late troubles 
there.’7 Nothing, however, it was evident, could be done in this 
respect before an exact estimate of the escheated lands was made 
and before they had been confirmed to the crown by actual act of 
parliament. Perrot was therefore informed that a commission 
had been issued to Sir Henry Wallop, Sir Valentine Browne, 
Thomas Jenison, Launcelot Alford, and Christopher Payton (to 
which he, the lord, deputy, had power to add) to make inquisition 
by jury respecting all lands which ought to come into the queen’s 
hands by reason of the rebellion of Gerald, earl of Desmond, and 
others. Accordingly, having received his instructions, the lord 
deputy spent eighteen days in close consultation with the privy 
council. ‘And as soon as he understood the true state of the 
kingdom, and had laid down the measure of his government, he 
issued a proclamation of oblivion and indemnity.’® This done, he 
marched through Connaught to Limerick, where, having met with 
Captain (afterwards Sir) John Norris, president of Munster, and 


5 Hamilton, Cal. ii. 519. 

® Lib. Hib. pt. ii. p. 4. This account differs somewhat from that given in The 
Government of Ireland and followed by Cox. 

7 Desiderata Curiosa Hibernica, i. 35-49. 

8 The commission is dated 19 June, 1584. 

® Cox, Hib.-Anglic. i. 370; Cal. of Fiants, 4467, &c. Wallop was much opposed 
to this proclamation, being of opinion ‘ that for insample it were requisite to touch 
some few of the principals ;’ as it was, there would, he thought, be but little land 
escheat to the queen. State Papers, Wallop to Walsingham, 9 July 1584. 
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the earl of Ormonde, he was engaged in taking order for the govern- 
ment of the province, when he was called away by disturbances in 
Ulster; but he took precaution that all protectees and suspected 
persons should accompany him on his northern journey. There 
was, however, little reason to anticipate trouble in Munster. The 
people generally were pleased to see Perrot, ‘ being glad of peace 
and weary of war,’ and, as Sir William Stanley, at that time sheriff 
of the county of Cork, wrote, ‘a man may now travel the whole 
country and none to molest him.’ '° , 

We must, however, leave Perrot to pursue his work elsewhere. 
Our interest now centres in the operations of the ‘surveyors,’ as 
they were called, though their duties did not extend to the measur- 
ing of land. The head of the commission, Sir Henry Wallop, one 
of the late lords justices, a vain and choleric but not incapable man, 
though well advanced in years, was already in Ireland; but it was 
not until 24 July that Sir Valentine Browne arrived in Dublin from 
England." This delay was further added to by the fact that when 
Browne did arrive the lord deputy had departed on his expedition 
into Munster. Not until 25 or 26 Aug. did the commissioners, 
Wallop, Browne, Alford, and Payton, set out for the scene of their 
labours. On 1 Sept. they commenced operations in Tipperary, 
which, however, they were obliged to leave partially unsurveyed 
owing to the earl of Ormonde having seized a considerable portion 
of the escheated lands, which none of the inhabitants dared to 
point out to them.'*? From Tipperary they proceeded into Limerick. 
The soil they found to be universally good and fertile, but much 
wasted. Wallop was delighted to find there was so much of it 
forfeited by the rebellion, and wrote to protest against any proposal 
to restore the rebels to their lands. On the 18th they departed 
from Limerick across the mountains into Kerry, taking provisions 
sufficient to last them till they reached the Dingle; for of the 
few inhabitants that survived ‘the sword, justice, and famine,’ 
none of them could be induced to lend them any assistance, but, 
on the contrary, did their utmost to boycott them. Kerry they 
found for the most part not so fertile as Limerick, nevertheless 
there was plenty of good arable land, and the bogs and mountains 
were sufficient to furnish pasture for any number of cattle—room, 
in fact, for more than twenty times the number of inhabitants there. 
Nor were they without their adventures. The weather was ‘extreme 
foul,’ and the ways through the woods and across the mountains 
exceedingly wearisome and dangerous. Stout old Sir Valentine 
more than once was nearly overwhelmed in a bog, and had to be 
extracted by main force.'* Camping out in the open fields, wet to the 
skin with rain and mists, and aggravated by the passive opposition 


10 Hamilton, Cal. ii. 528. 1! State Papers, Browne to Walsingham, 6 Aug. 
® Hamilton, Cal. ii.541,iii.276. ' State Papers, Wallop to Walsingham, 16 Oct. 
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of the few natives they met, it was little wonder that by the time 
they reached the Dingle several of their servants and Launcelot 
Alford were down with the fever and had to be left behind. From 
the Dingle they turned their steps northward, skirting the Shannon, 
and so back again into Limerick, where, at Askeaton, they rested 
for a brief season in order to refresh themselves before continuing 
their labours in Cork and Waterford. Notwithstanding the fact 
that Sir Valentine had twice narrowly escaped drowning, that his 
son had broken his.arm, and that they had lost several horses, the 
commissioners, with the exception of Alford, were enjoying good 
health and very jubilant about the quantity of land they were 
finding for her majesty, neither Wallop nor Browne being un- 
mindful of their own chance of plunder in their letters to Burghley 
and Walsingham, ‘ knowing there are many suitors at court for the 
best things here.’ After spending some time in Cork '* they were 
on 28 Nov. driven home by stress of weather ; whereupor they 
directed their attention to the completion of the surveys they had 
made. The result of their labours was thus summed up by the 
lord president :— 


The commissioners find the country generally so wasted and dis- 
peopled in all parts, that small hope appeareth in many years to inhabit 
the same, and those also which remain very loosely disposed through the 
licentiousness of rebellion, whom of themselves being evil this late 
inquiry which they see made of their lands hath much worse affected ; 
nevertheless their weakness and last extremity is such that they are 
altogether unable to do any hurt however evil minds they bear.'’ 


One Burke had broken out of prison just before the commis- 
sioners returned, and with ‘twenty other swords’ had taken to the 
woods of Aharlow; but Norris hoped shortly to report his capture. 
During the latter portion of their inquisition the commissioners had 
been much annoyed by divers claims and titles made by the Irish to 
lands with intent, as it seemed to them, to defraud the queen, ‘so 
that our care and service hath been chiefly to find the office to 
entitle the Queen.’'* But the difficulty thus noticed was not to 
be so easily overcome, and eventually proved one of the chief ob- 
stacles in the way of the plantation. 

The survey, roughly and imperfectly done, as Sir H. Wallop 
was obliged to admit,'® was not completed and in the hands of the 
government until October in the following year (1585). And until 
that was done the queen absolutely refused to dispose of any of the 


State Papers, Wallop to Burghley, 18 Oct. ' Ib. Wallop to Burghley, 17 Sept. 

‘© The presentments of the juries for'the county and town of Cork on 4 and 7 Nov. 
respectively, together with the jurors’ names, will be found amongst the Carew MSS. 
See Cal. ii. p. 385. 

State Papers, Norris to Burghley, 20 Nov. ' Jb. Payton to Burghley, 30 Nov. 

1%” Ib. Wallop to Burghley, 11 Oct. 1585. 
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escheated lands.” In this way a whole year was wasted just when 
time was most valuable. And certainly Perrot was not without 
good excuse for the hasty words he is said to have uttered against 
the commissioners," whom he regarded as utterly incompetent for 
the business. The difficulties they had to contend with were, indeed, 
very great, but the result unfortunately justified, as we shall have 
occasion to notice, Perrot’s criticisms. 

The survey completed, however, no time was lost in formulating 
a ‘plot’ or plan for the plantation. In November 1585 Mr. Secre- 
tary Fenton was despatched into Ireland with a scheme for the 
peopling of Munster, which he was to submit to the lord deputy. 
The survey that had been made, he was to tell Perrot, was not 
sufficiently thorough, and he was therefore to ‘appoint meet per- 
sons to survey the same, as near as might be, according to the plot 
aforesaid, with respect as well of the goodness as of the quantity of 
the ground.’” Though unsatisfactory, the survey was sufficiently 
accurate to enable the government to form a pretty fair estimate of 
the lands at its disposal. And accordingly, in December, a ‘plot of 
her majesty’s offers for the peopling of Munster’ was drawn up.* 
According to this plot, the escheated lands were to be divided into 
allotments of 12,000, 10,000, 8,000, 6,000, and 4,000 acres.” 
These allotments, or seignories, as they were subsequently called, 
were to be distributed amongst such English gentlemen or under- 
takers as were willing and able to plant in the following prescribed 
fashion :— 


Acres 
The gentleman undertaker to have for hisdemesne . . » 1,600 


One chief farmer to have . F - ‘ ‘ , . . 400 
Two good farmers each with 800 acres to have . ; ‘ - 600 
Two other farmers each with 200 acres to have . i ‘ . 400 
Fourteen freeholders each with 800 acres to have : ; . 4,200 
Forty copyholders each with 100 acres to have . ‘ ‘ . 4,000 
Lands to be apportioned for mesne terms . ‘ : ‘ . 800 


Total, 12,000 acres and 86 families. And so with the smaller 
allotments in proportion. 

About the same time a commission was issued to Sir Valentine 
Browne (who had come over to England with the surveys on account 
of ill-health) and certain other gentlemen to enter into negotiations 
with ‘gentlemen disposed to repair to Ireland,’ to whom they 
were to point out what a benefit it would be to the ‘ younger houses 


2% Hamilton, Cal. ii. 550. 

*t «His lordship,’ complained Wallop, ‘hath always seemed to make light of our 
travails, saying it would come to little or nothing, but now of late to discredit our 
service the more he hath often spoken it openly, that all we did was by a beggarly 
sergeant, and without him we could have done nothing.’—J0. iii. 48. 

2 Desid. Cur. Hib. i. 72. *3 Hamilton, Cal. ii. 589. 

*4 Desid. Cur. Hib. i. 61. ; 
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of gentlemen’ to obtain land on such easy conditions as were set 
down in the plot, ‘and to have the manrode of so many families, 
and the disposing of so many good holdings,’ being ‘a thing fit for 
gentlemen of good behaviour and credit, and not for any man of 
inferior calling.’* Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, Devonshire, Lanca- 
shire, and Cheshire seem to have been specially (but not exclusively, 
for there were undertakers from Essex, Hampshire, and Pembroke- 
shire as well) favoured by solicitations to take part in the great 
work of ‘ regenerating’ Ireland.% Meetings were accordingly sum- 
moned by the chief gentlemen in these counties ; the benefits of 
the plantation propounded, explained, and discussed ; and the names 
of those willing to undertake transmitted to the privy council for 
consideration.” But as these names do not represent those who 
finally settled in Ireland, it is unnecessary here to direct attention 
to them. 

In speaking of the lands of Munster forfeited by the rebellion 
as ‘ escheated’ I have followed the habit of the officials; but, as a 
matter of fact, these lands had as yet not been legally passed to the 
crown. Acting upon his instructions, the lord deputy Perrot had 
on 26 April 1585 held a parliament at Dublin, which, so far as 
the upper house was concerned, was very numerously attended, 
though the commons were represented by only twenty-six cities 
and boroughs. Among the acts to be passed was one for the at- 
tainder of the late earl of Desmond and his accomplices in the 
rebellion. But owing to circumstances which it is unnecessary to 
mention in detail, but which were chiefly brought about by the 
factious opposition of Loftus, archbishop of Dublin, and an unfortu- 
nate proposal to turn St. Patrick’s into a university, the session 
came to a close without anything having been effected in the matter. 
Shortly, however, after the reassembling of parliament on 28 April 
1586, the subject was introduced into the house of commons, when 
@ curious scene occurred to which it is worth while to direct atten- 
tion. It is thus described to Lord Burghley in a letter by Wallop, 
who played a principal part in it, and who 
thought it not impertinent to inform his lordship that by reason of a 
feoffment showed in the parliament house, made by the late earl of 
Desmond, to the use of his son, with certain other remainders, bearing 
date 10 Sept. 1574, and his pardon in like manner showed and dated 
1 Oct. next following, the act for his attainder would hardly have passed 
the lower house without special proviso (which here we could not make) ** 
for the validity of the said feoffment, for that one John Fitz Edmund 


2% Desid. Cur. Hib. i. 57. ; 

26 Cox, Hib.-Anglic. i. 393, says that ‘on 14 February letters were written to every 
county in England,’ which may perhaps have been done, although I find no conclusive 
evidence that it was so. 

27 Cf. Carew Cal. ii. 419, and Hamilton, Cal. iii. 42. 

28 Owing to the clause in Poynings’s Act. 
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Fitzgerald of Cloyne, then being of the parliament house and one of the 
feoffees (the other feoffees are the lord of Dunboyne and the lord Power) 
alleged the feoffment to have been made bond fide and without collusion, 
which drew most of the house to have great regard thereof until I pro- 
duced and showed forth in the house a combination of treason, dated 
18 July 1574, signed by Desmond himself, the lord of Lixnaw, Sir John 
of Desmond, the aforenamed John Fitz Edmund and many others, as by 
copy of the same, which herewith I send your lordship, may appear ; 
which combination I have long kept in store to meet with said feoffment 
and found the same in the earl’s house of Askeaton, when it was first 
taken by Sir William Pelham in April 1580, the charge thereof being 
then committed to me and my band of footmen. This combination 
(bearing date before the feoffment, and the feoffee that spake therein | 
being one of the conspirators) being read in the house, and he not able to 
deny his hand to be to it, presently caused the house to conceive very 
hardly of him, and also without further delay to pass the bill, which 
otherwise in respect of the feoffment aforesaid, I believe verily, they 
would not have done until another parliament.*° 


The arrangements for the plantation were, however, proceeding 
at snail’s pace. It was now more than six months since Secretary 
Fenton had arrived with instructions to Sir John Perrot to appoint 
a new commission ‘to perfect the survey of the escheated lands, 
and to compound with the intermixtors,’ i.e. those freeholders not 
implicated in the rebellion who possessed lands ‘ which lie intermixed 
with the lands escheated to her majesty,’ *' a piece of business, 
according to Fenton, extremely necessary to be completed before 
the arrival of the undertakers. And there was all the more need for 
haste in this respect, because on 27 June 1586 Elizabeth had given 
her consent to an amended ‘ plot’ for the peopling of Munster, in- 
corporated in the ‘ Articles for repeopling and inhabiting Munster.’*? 
According to this new ‘ plot’ the land was to be allotted in parcels, 
known as seignories, of 12,000, 8,000, 6,000, and 4,000 acres. In 
a seignory of 12,000 acres 

Acres 
The gentleman undertaker was to have as demesne . ‘ . 2,100 
Six farmers each having 400 acres. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2,400 
Six freeholders each having 800 acres . a P ‘ * . 1,800 
Forty-two copyholders each having 100 acres. ‘ ‘ . 4,200 
Mesne properties to be held by 36 families at least ‘ . 1,500 


Total 12,000 acres and 91 families. And so proportionately for the 
smaller seignories. In comparing this ‘ plot’ with the former* certain 
differences will be remarked. It will be noticed that while the num- 
ber of families to be planted (which was the main point) has increased 
from eighty-six to ninety-one, and while the demesne land of the 


* The bond is printed in Morrin’s Patent Rolls, p. 109. 

*® Hamilton, Cal. iii. 63. 3! Desid. Cur. Hib. i. 72. 

* Under date June 21. % Hamilton, Cal. iii. 61. 3! Supra, p. 255. 
VOL. III.—NO. X. 8 
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undertakers has grown from 1,600 acres to 2,100, the number of 
freeholders has decreased from fourteen to six. This alteration 
must have been intended for the benefit of the undertakers; but 
whether there was not an ulterior design in it I am not prepared to 
say. In the ‘ Articles’ the queen consented to the division of the 
land into seignories, and agreed that they should be held in free 
socage at a yearly rent, commencing from Michaelmas 1590 (up to 
which time they were to be remitted), of 337. 6s. 8d. in Cork, 
Tipperary, and Waterford, 621. 10s. in Limerick, 75/. in Conne- 
lough, and 100/. in Kerry and Desmond for every entire seignory 
of 12,000 acres. After Michaelmas 1598 these rents were to be 
_ doubled, and so to continue for ever. Her majesty was also pleased 
to allow that all bogs and wastes should not be reckoned as part 
of the rented grounds, though for every acre of such land as was 
reclaimed a rent of one halfpenny was to be taken. The free rents 
and services of such Irish freeholders as had lands within any of the 
allotted precincts were to be granted to the undertakers, always 
reserving to the crown such rents and services as were before paid 
by them over and above the rents to be reserved for the lands. 
Further, the undertakers were to have license to transport into 
any country, being in amity with England, corn or other victuals 
growing upon their lands without the payment of customs dues. 
It was, however, stipulated that no estate larger than 12,000 acres 
should be granted to any single undertaker, and that none of the 
undertakers should make any alienation of estate to the mere Irish. 
Moreover, the heads of every family were to be of English birth, 
and the heirs female were to marry with none but persons born of 
English parents under pain of forfeiting their estates. For the 
sake of mutual defence against the Irishry and invaders, each 
farmer and freeholder was to have in readiness one light horse 
with man and furniture, the principal undertakers each three 
horsemen and six footmen, and every copyholder furniture for one 
footman. For seven years (by which time the plantation might 
be considered as established) the planters were to be freed from 
service abroad and defended by garrisons at the charge of the crown. 
At their request they were to be allowed to plant in companies, so 
that the ties formed in England might not be severed in Ireland. 
And in order to decide any disputes arising amongst the planters 
commissioners were to be appointed, composed of the principal 
undertakers. Certain special regulations were added by which the 
lands in counties Limerick (except Connelough), Tipperary, and 
Waterford (except a small portion to be assigned to the undertakers 
in Cork) were allotted to Sir Christopher Hatton and the gentlemen 
of Cheshire and Lancashire. To Sir Walter Rawley and the 
gentlemen undertakers of Devonshire, Somersetshire, and Dorset- 
shire were allotted certain portions of land in county Cork, with so 
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much land in Lisfinin and near thereunto adjoining in county 
Waterford as should not exceed two entire seignories. To Sir 
Valentine Browne and those joined in society with him was assigned 
land in Kerry and Desmond; while Connelough was to be reserved 
for Sir William Courtenay and his company.” 

So far the arrangements were complete, and a number of planters 
came over in the autumn, but were obliged to return to England 
as Sir Geoffrey Fenton predicted, owing to the fact that the com- 
mission for assigning lands to them had not then been appointed.** 
‘This defect was, of course, as Sir Valentine Browne represented to 
Lord Burghley, not only a great grievance and cause of complaint to 
the undertakers, but likely also, unless it was speedily remedied, to 
put a complete stop to the plantation.’ Not until the end of August 
1586 was a commission ‘ for dividing and bounding into seignories 
her majesty’s attainted, escheated, and concealed lands within the 
province of Munster, and for the rating and apportioning of the 
rents to be reserved out of the same unto her highness,’ issued to 
Sir Henry Wallop, Thomas Norris, Roger Wilbraham, and others. 
Once appointed, however, the commissioners appear to have lost 
no time in beginning their work. On 21 Sept. they arrived at 
Dungarvan, where they spent eight days in surveying and meting 
out the lands assigned to Sir Christopher Hatton.** From Dun- 
garvan they proceeded to Lismore and thence to Youghal, where 
they spent eight more days in meting and bounding such lands as 
they understood were to be assigned to Sir W. Rawley. They had, 
however, not been long at work before they discovered the incom- 
pleteness and unsatisfactoriness of the former survey,*® ‘ owing to 
the want of law skill, being defective in matter, as not declaring what 
offence the offenders committed—either treason or felony—or of what 
estates the offenders were seized, either for life or in fee, and such 
like blemishes.’ *° Wherefore they ‘ thought good to procure another 
new commission besides, to the persons named to be surveyors in 
England, to inquire of all attainted and forfeited lands.’ And 
while the ‘ measurers* were engaged in assigning and dividing the 
land into seignories, Solicitor-general Wilbraham and some of the 
commissioners were busy examining the titles of such as ‘ pretended 
to or had any lands or titles intermixed or adjoining to her 
majesty’s,’ a course calculated, in their opinion, ‘to satisfy the 
world that no secret encroachments unduly to her majesty were 
intended, and that the undertakers might not be too manifestly 
deluded by obtaining other men’s lands.’*' Since the rebellion no 
attempt had been made to cultivate the land of Munster, which had 
become so overgrown with long rank grass, brambles, and furze, 

% Hamilton, Cal. iii. 84-9. % Ib. iii. 167. * Ib. iii. 186. 
% Ib. iii. 168. ® Supra, p. 255. Ib. iii. 216, 
“Ib. iii, 216. 
82 
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as seriously to impede the work of the surveyors. To add to their 
misfortunes the wet season and short wintry days came on before 
they had well begun their labours, and obliged a partial cessation. 
Accordingly in October, after measuring about 27,486 acres good 
and bad, they ‘returned to Dublin, committing the further pro- 
ceedings in that service to Captain Thomas Norris, vice-president, 
Justice Jessua Smythes, Mr. James Golde, and Mr. Wiseman, and 
four measurers, viz. Robins, Lawson, Whiteacre, and Jobson, to 
proceed further in the county of Cork, who accomplished their 
service so far forth as the short days and foul weather would 
permit them.’ Towards the end of December, however, Mr. Wise- 
man with three of the measurers returned, leaving only Robins 
to continue measuring and ‘drawing the ground into plots.’ In 
this way about 63,000 acres were measured. About the middle of’ 
February 1587 Mr. Robins was ordered ‘ to leave off his plotting” 
and together with Jobson to ‘ proceed in measuring only,’ so as to 
get over more ground and enable the undertakers to settle as soon: 
as possible, leaving the more perfect survey of the whole to be 
made at leisure. 

All this delay, with loss of time and money, was by no means 
agreeable to the undertakers, who accordingly in January 1587 
presented a humble petition to her majesty praying that the work 
might be expedited ; that an additional year’s exemption from rent 
might be given them ‘ through default of the advancement of the 
survey ;’ that there might be ‘ restraint for transportation of any 
corn or other victual out of any part of Munster until Michaelmas 
twelvemonth, and that none might be allowed to buy corn sown in 
the ground within any part of Munster unless it were some of the 
undertakers.’ “* To this their prayer the queen gave her consent, 
and on 28 Feb. 1587 the privy council informed the lord deputy 
that her majesty thought it good ‘that a commission should be 
granted to the persons already appointed to be surveyors of the 
said lands, to cause the said survey to be prosecuted out of hand 
in a more speedy and superficial sort,’ a course of proceeding which 
‘they find may be done without hindrance either to her majesty or 
the undertakers, for that the chiefest of them have already by 
mutual accord between themselves agreed what special seignories 
or smaller parcels shall be allotted to each of them.’ “4 

Accordingly on 26 April two commissions were issued for the 
purpose of expediting the passing of lands to the undertakers. 
The first to Robert Gardner, Sir Henry Wallop, Sir Valentine 
Browne, Sir Robert Dillon, Sir Lucas Dillon, and Jessua Smythes, 
requiring them 
to give order and warrant to our sergeant-at-law, our attorney and solicitor- 
general, or to any one of them, to draw and ingross into parchment several 

* Hamilton, Cal. iii. 261. 8 Tb. iii. 249. Tb, iii. 272, 
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books for the disposing of the manors, lordships, castles, lands, tenements, 
territories, and hereditaments, comprised in our letters patents for this 
purpose, bearing date 27 June, in the twenty-eighth year of our reign 
[1586], unto the several undertakers thereof according to our plot unto the 
same letters patents annexed, and under the form and to the effect of that 
whereof the draft is hereunto annexed; which book and books so being 
ingrossed and signed with the hand of our said sergeant, attorney and 
solicitor-general, or of the one of them, and with the hands of any three 
or more of you, our said commissioners, shall from time to time be a 
sufficient warrant for and unto our chancellor or keeper of our great seal 
of Ireland for the passing of all and every such book and books under our 
great seal of Ireland.” 

Regarding the ‘ Draft’ “ referred to in this commission, it is 
sufficient to remark that it was based altogether on the articles of 
27 June 1586. At the same time (26 April) another commission 
was issued to Sir John Norris, Sir Henry Wallop, Sir Valentine 
Browne, Sir Edward Fyton, Sir George Bourchier, and Sir William 
Herbert and others for the hearing and ending of controversies 
between the undertakers. Such a commission was indeed very 
necessary, seeing that the undertakers were to be allowed to deter- 
mine amongst themselves what were to be their proper allotments. 
Already in the spring of 1587 several undertakers, and amongst 
them Sir W. Herbert, to whose energetic co-operation the govern- 
ment were largely indebted for whatever success attended the plan- 
tation, had begun to plant their lands, and in the beginning of June 
we are informed ‘that for the western undertakers only there be 
already gone over above 200 persons and more upon passing as 
soon as the harvest approacheth.’ *’ The harvest proved to be a 
plentiful one, and everything conduced to encourage the under- 
takers to proceed with their work.** Unfortunately, the obstacles in 
the way of the plantation were as yet by no means overcome. The 
Irish, who during the stormy season that followed the suppression 
-of the rebellion had sought shelter in the wild districts of Connaught, 
had gradually and stealthily made their way back again into 
Munster, and were, as Sir Henry Wallop remarked, busily engaged in 
‘ pretending titles’ to lands already in the possession of the crown. 
The government of Perrot had by no means been satisfactory to some 
in point of severity, and though, as was noted by Justice Smythes in 
1586, two or three hundred were annually executed in the province, 
there was a complaint that numerous pardons had been granted 
whereby the lands at the disposal of the crown had been greatly 
‘diminished. The cases of John Fitz Edmund, seneschal of Imokilly, 
and Patrick Condon, two large freeholders in the county of Cork, 
at this time incarcerated in Dublin Castle, attracted a considerable 
amount of attention. In April instructions were sent to the com- 


‘* Hamilton, Cal. iii. 299. © Tb. iii. 302-9, 
* Ib. iii. 367. % Ib. iii. 405. 
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missioners for assigning lands ‘ to declare unto them her highness’s. 
good acceptation of their submission, and to offer unto them of her 
majesty’s gift, to be holden of her in knight’s service, the several 
quantities of their late possessions and lands,’ on condition of pay- 
ing certain rents; but if they, or either of them, should not hold 
themselves contented, they were to be deprived of their land, which 
was to be divided amongst the undertakers.‘ By reason of this 
act of clemency it was calculated that of the lands allotted to the 
western undertakers sixteen entire seignories were claimed by the 
Irish, ‘so that there was not left unto the western undertakers, 
free without claim, above three seignories except those allotted to: 
Sir Walter Rawley.’*® No doubt Sir Edward Fyton exaggerated 
somewhat when he declared that there was ‘ a general claim laid to 
the lands of the undertakers,’ but it is undeniable from the official 
despatches that there were grave apprehensions that the encourage- 
ment given to the Irish would eventually so cripple the plantation 
as to destroy all the good effects that had been expected to. 
accrue from it for the government of Ireland generally. The lord 
deputy was accordingly instructed ‘ to require such of the Irish as 
shall pretend any interest to the lands granted to the said under- 
takers to show good matter of record or writing to maintain their 
said pretended titles.’ On 11 Sept. Solicitor-general Wilbraham 
wrote to the lords commissioners for Munster causes that he and 
his fellow-commissioners had spent five weeks at Cork, Kilmallock,. 
and Clonmel hearing the claims and titles of the Irish to lands, 


and that very many bills and fair evidences had been shown 
them, 


whereby it appeareth the Irishry (especially by their feoffments to uses), 
have practised as many fraudulent shifts for preserving their lands from 
forfeiture as in England; and albeit their evidence be fair and very law- 
like without exception, yet because fraud is secret and seldom found 
for her majesty by jury,°? we have put the undertakers for the most part 
in possession; who dwelling but half a year upon the land shall have 
better intelligences to discover the false practices than the commissioners 
can possibly learn out. They plead their causes by lawyers, who almost 


Hamilton, Cal. iii. 310. 

% Jb. iii. 386. ‘Besides these parcels (i.e. those to which claim had been laid) 
and that which Sir W. Rawley hath, I cannot learn that there is so much as will 
make up three whole seignories in Cork, which is Mallow, assigned to Mr. Thomas 
Norris half a seignory ; Kilcolman assigned to Andrew Reade, being the fourth part 
of a seignory; the great wood assigned to Hugh Cuffe, being now not a whole 
seignory ; and some parcels assigned to Arthur Hyde and some other parcels about 
Cork, assigned to George Robinson.’—Petition of Attorney-General, Sir John Popham. 
Ib. iii. 449. 

5! Jb. iii. 389. 

* In a letter to Lord Burghley Mr. Justice Smythes commented on the ‘ stubborn- 
ness of the jury (in Kerry), though several times instructed from the bench, gently 
admonished and persuaded by the space of two whole days, and imprisoned in. 
Castlemaigne with grievous fines.’ (Jb. iii. 396.) 
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all of them in those parts have purchased titles against her majesty, so as 
we have had much trouble to pacify and content them in some reasonable 


sort by persuasion of further hearing hereafter and full allowance of their 
good titles.** 


Of this ‘further hearing’ something will be said presently. The 
general situation of affairs, however, was very far from satisfactory. 
A number of undertakers had come over in the autumn and were 
‘importunate’ to have their patents passed.™ 

But what with the undecided claims of the Irish, the disputes 
of the undertakers themselves as to what constituted bog land 
and what arable land, and the want of a definite survey and proper 
system of allotments, the ‘commissioners for passing lands’ were 
hard pressed to accommodate the undertakers, who for the most 
part finding it impossible to obtain their grants returned to 
England, leaving their lands in the hands of agents with instruc- 
tions to make them as profitable a speculation as possible, which 
they endeavoured to do by leasing them out forthwith to Irishmen. 
Of Irish, we are informed, there were in the county of Limerick 
five times as many as there had been during the two preceding 
years, ‘so as within two years plenty more there will be little 
room for English; for the Irish tenants will take farms with harder 
conditions than any English can or will; and therefore the true 
performance of her majesty’s articles and plot may be justly 
doubted.’ 7 On the other hand, the undertakers were not without 
some excuse for their neglect to fulfil the conditions of their grants. 
They had already suffered severely through the continued postpone- 
ment of the plantation, and now, after having been put to consider- 
able expense, it seemed as if they were after all, owing to the claims 
of the Irish, to be deprived of their promised share in the rich lands of 
Munster. The charges incurred by waiting on the commissioners’ 
decision were so heavy that in March 1588 the attorney-general 
certified to the privy council that Sir John Stowell, Sir John 


38 Hamilton, Cal. iii. 406. Cf. 412. ‘No so good prevention as to persuade the 
undertakers in person to sit down amongst them with speed, so shall they kill the 
young ones in the nest before they have feathers to fly.’ 

4 The first grant I find recorded is that of Sir Edward Fyton to the barony, 
manor, castle, and borough town of Awney, with other lands and tenements in the 
counties of Limerick, Waterford, and Tipperary, dated 3 Sept. 1587.—Calendar of 
Fiants, No. 5032. 

55 Cf. Sir Edward Fyton to Walsingham, Hamilton, Cal. iii. 426. 

56 According to Wilbraham the undertakers were every whit as bad as the Irish 
in obstructing the plantation. ‘ None but complaineth that untenantable and unpro- 
fitable land is measured unto them, and in every seignory some measured that is in 
controversy, yet undiscussed, so as when any deduction falleth out, as Iam sure it 
will daily upon titles, then the measure of the rest is but conjectural and by estimate, 
so that the proviso is in my opinion very necessary in every patent : besides, it cannot 
be but the serjeants have given the measurers false bounders in many places to please 
their neighbour freeholders and conceal her majesty’s rights.’—D. iii. 405. 

57 Tb. iii. 405. 
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Clifton, John Popham, Thomas Hannam, Edward Rogers, John 
Coles, John Cowper, Edward Hexte, John Ryves, Samuel Norton, 
Amice Banfield, Roger Warre, Thomas Phillips, Michael Sidden- 
ham, George Popham, and Roger Isham had been compelled to 
desist from the enterprise.** As for the others, they petitioned the 
queen that some order should be immediately given to determine 
the claims of the Irish one way or another, otherwise they protested 
‘we the undertakers, foreseeing that many for lack of place to stay 
in for surety to ourselves must be driven to give over, whereby the 
rest remaining will be so weak as they shall not be able to continue, 
shall be driven humbly to beseech her majesty that we may call 
home those people which we have there already.’ * 

Such a disaster was of course to be avoided by every possible 
means, and on 5 March 1588 Elizabeth wrote to the lord deputy 
intimating that she intended (in answer to the above petition) to 
send Sir Edmund Anderson, chief justice of the common pleas, and 
some other person skilled in the law, to try the titles of those who 
laid claim to portions of the escheated lands.® Accordingly, on 
2 July, a commission was issued to Sir William Fitzwilliam (the 
new lord deputy), Sir Edmund Anderson, Robert Gardner, Sir 
Henry Wallop, Sir Nicholas White, Sir Robert Dillon, Sir Lucas 
Dillon, Thomas Gent, and Jessua Smythes, for examining and com- 
pounding all claims to the escheated lands in Munster.*' The ap- 
pointment of the commission did much to remove the anxiety of the 
undertakers, and it was hoped that it would ‘ establish an universal 
quiet among the undertakers and those of that province.’® The 
commissioners Anderson and Gent were expected to arrive from 
England in Munster about the beginning of August, and every pre- 
caution was taken by the lord deputy to have everything prepared 
so as to enable them to set instantly to work, by arranging the 
records of survey and by causing it to be published in every city 
and market-town in Munster that all who had ‘any title of right 
to any of the said lands should prepare their bills and proofs of their 
matters against the time of the arrival of Chief-justice Anderson 
and Baron Gent.’ On 22 Aug. Sir E. Anderson, Baron Gent, and 
Sir John Popham arrived at Waterford, and proceeded to Cork, where 
they were joined about the end of the month by the rest of the 
commissioners. The commission was opened at Cork on 3 Sept. 
The first case to be heard was that of Donough O’Grady, who claimed 
as his property the town and lands of Kilfiadmore, in the county 
of Limerick, on the ground of a grant made by James, earl of Des- 
mond, father to the late earl, on 3 Aug. 1557, to John O'Grady and 
his heirs, from whom it descended to the complainant as son and 
heir to the said John, but from which he had been partially dis- 


* Hamilton, Cal, iii. 508. 5° Ib. iii. 453. % Tb. iii. 497. 
$ Tb. iii. 548. * Tb. iii. 580. Ib. iv. 5. 
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possessed by a Cheshire gentleman, Edmund Manwaring, whereas 
it had been proved, by virtue of an office taken at Kilmallock, that 
Kilfiadmore formed no portion of the lands of the late earl in the 
barony of Fedamore. To this claim the commissioners answered, 


that her majesty was seized in her demesne as of fee in the right of her 
crown of Ireland, of the lands and tenements mentioned in the said bill 
of complaint (as by sundry records and remembrances in her majesty’s 
courts of records at Dublin and elsewhere it appeareth), and that every 
matter set forth in the said bill of complaint tending any way against her 
majesty’s title to the premises or to impeach the same, was, on her 
majesty’s behalf, denied to be true. And though the same were true, 
yet it was alleged that the same could not prejudice her majesty’s title 
for matters which should appear to the commissioners, whereof con- 
sideration was prayed to be had on her majesty’s behalf. Wherefore there 
was no further proceeding therein.® 


This was all the satisfaction that Donough O’Grady obtained. 
Eighty-one other claims were shown, and with only one exception 
they were all dismissed. Maurice Shighane, who claimed the lands 
of Dromebegge, half a ploughland, in county Limerick, which one 
John Day, lessee to Sir George Bourchier, had wrongfully entered, 
was allowed to sue his petition according to the commission.” Yet 
even this small boon was conferred on him, we are given to under- 


stand, not on the ground of the soundness of his claim, but as an 
acknowledgment for some service rendered by him to the govern- 
ment during the rebellion. Four years later Maurice Shighane 
complained to the privy council that Sir George Bourchier threatened 
to distrain him for the rent of his land, and he therefore prayed 
that he might be either restored to the possession of his land or dis- 
charged of the rent and have allowance for his building and plough- 
ing thereupon during his lease.* On the whole the decision of the 
commissioners was hardly likely to afford much satisfaction to the 
Irish, and there is little doubt that they regarded it as an attempt 
by hook and by crook to deprive them of their lands. ‘I conjec- 
ture,’ wrote Wilbraham to Lord Burghley, ‘the Irish are not yet 
satisfied ; they will have farther hearing, which if it be granted it 
were not the worst way and least charge to have the depositions 
taken here and the cause determined there in your sight.’ They 
had had, according to Lord Roche, ‘ great expectations of justice, 
with favour and expedition at the hands of the commissioners,’ yet 
to their sorrow they had found the success of their suits to proceed 
and fall out quite contrary, and without any redress or remedy, 
‘were left entangled and subject to the suppressions and heavy hand 
of the undertakers without redress as before and every one discon- 
tented.’** Nor were these ‘suppressions’ of the undertakers a 


* Hamilton, Cal. iv. 14. % Ib. iv. 25. * Tb. iv. 489. 
* Tb. iv. 51. * Ib, iv. 60. 
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mere concoction of the Irish brain. Lord Roche is perhaps not a 
very credible witness ; but no one can refuse to believe the testimony 
of Sir William Herbert, one of the very few undertakers who really 
tried to carry into execution the conditions of the plantation. ‘ Our 
pretence,’ he wrote to Lord Burghley, ‘ in the enterprise of planta- 
tion was to establish in these parts piety, justice, inhabitation and 
civility with comfort and good example to the parts adjacent. Our 
drift now is, being here possessed of land, to extort, make the state of 
things turbulent, and live by prey and by pay.’® ‘It might be well,’ 
wrote Sir Thomas Norris, vice-president of Munster, to the privy 
council, ‘ if your lordships let the undertakers know that it would 
be better for them to fashion themselves to live within compass of 
law, and to measure their actions by rule thereof as in England 
they have been accustomed.’ There can indeed be no doubt that 
the slovenly manner in which the arrangements for the plantation 
had been executed and the absence of any effectual supervision had 
not only vitiated the whole scheme, but also led to much oppres- 
sion of the Irish. Left practically to themselves the undertakers 
imagined that they could carry things as they liked. Their general 
neglect to fulfil the conditions of their grants led to the appoint- 
ment of a commission in May 1589 to examine into the proceed- 
ings of the undertakers ; to inquire how far the lands they held 
exceeded or iell short of tae quantity allotted to them; whether 
they had passed their patents ; what were the chargeable lands and 
chief rents within each particular; what land had been assigned to 
tenants; how many Englishmen with their families had been planted, 
and what was the nature and extent of each adventurer’s stock.” 
The commissioners commenced their inquiries in the autumn, and 
the result of their investigations, concluded about the beginning of 
October, throws considerable light on the state of the Munster plan- 
tation. A reference to the following table and map will give a general 
idea of the state of the plantation in and about the year 1589. 





Undertaker Acreage 


of Estate 


English on 
Estate 


Irish on Estate 


Date of Patent | 





Sir William Courtenay . 
Capt. Francis Barkley . 
Henry Ughtred 


Robert Stroude 

William Carter es 
William Trenchard . 
Robert Collum 

Sir Geo. Bourchier . 





® Hamilton, Cal. iv. 62. . 


Capt. Geo. Thornton. . . 





- | 10,500 


7,250 


- | 11,958 
- | 11,220 


3,274 


. |12;000 


5,673 


- | 12,880 


1,500 





No return 
80 
12 tenants 


No return 

No return 

24 tenants 

No return 
8 





7 Ib. iv. 112. 


No return 

80 families 
Divers remaining 
against his will 

No return 

No return 
Divers tenants 

No return 
60 households; 
most part in con- 
troversy 
Inhabited by 
Irish for the 
most part 


| 23 Sep. 1591 
18 Oct. 1590 
6 Feb. 1593 


6 Feb. 1593 
2 Mar. 1592 
26 Nov. 1587 
18 Aug. 1595 
2 Nov. 1588 


2 Nov. 1587 








"! Tb. iv. 169. 
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Undertaker 


Acreage 
of Estate 


English on 
Estate 


Irish on Estate 


Date of Patent 





Henry Billingsley . 


Edward Manwaring . 


Robert Annesley . 
Sir Edward Denny 


Sir William Herbert . 


Charles Herbert . ... 
Sir Valentine and Nicholas 
Browne 
Jenkin Conway 
Denzil Hollis . 


George Stone and John 

Champion 
Hugh Cuffe™ 
Arthur Hyde 


a 


Phane Beecher and Hugh 
Worth” 
Arthur Robyns. . 
Sir Warham St. Leger and 
Sir R. Grenville 
Edmund Spenser . 
Thomas Saye . 
Richard Beacon 


Sir Thomas Norreys : a 4 
Richard and Alex. Fytton . 


Justice Jessua Smythes™ . 


Alexander Clarke ** 


7 


Sir Christopher Hatton. . 

Thos. Fleetwood and M. 
Redmayne 

Sir Walter Rawley". . 

Sir Edward Fyton ... 

T. Butler, Earl of Ormonde 





3,747 


3,768 
6,560 


1,304 
4,422 


12,000 


10,910 
12,667 


12,000 


11,515 
3,000 





6,043 


2,599 
6,000 


12,000 


? 


11,020 
11,766 


28,000 


40 households 
6 families 


No return 
30 


20 


some 50 
No return 


No return 
Refused to 
undertake - 
on account 
of theexces- 
sive rent; 
subsequent- 
ly a grant 
was made of 
it to Patrick 
Crosby 
No return 


21 

50 

6 

4 

145 

6 households 

No return 
No return 


No return 
None 


None 


His English 


have depart- 
ed doubting 
the Earl of 
Clancar’s 
disturbance 
20 
5 


120, many 
with families 





| 


24 
No return 


Divers inhabiting 
against his will 
The most inha- 
bited with Irish 
No return 
The most inha- 
bited with Irish 
Above 100, but 
only as yearly 

tenants 
20 or thereabouts 
No return 


No return 


No return 


None mentioned 
60 families; most 
part in contro- 
versy 

Divers tenants 


20 families or 
about 100 people 
Chiefly inhabited 
with Irish 
None mentioned 
No return 
No return 
No return 
Possessed by 
Irish ; in contro- 
versy 
Mere Irish none; 
but some of 
English race 











53 
40 families and 
more 
50 families 


Divers tenants 
No return 





2 May 1588 
24 Oct. 1588 


22 Oct. 1589 
27 Sep. 1587 


6 Mar. 1589 
6 Mar. 1589 
26 Oct. 1588 
6 Noy. 1592 


23 Feb. 1589 


14 Nov. 1587 
26 Jan. 1589 | 


30 Sep. 1588 
No date 


26 Oct. 1590 

21 Apr. 1589 

28 Feb. 1591 
1588 ? 

14 May 1588 





18 June 1589 
3 Sep. 1587 


June 1589? 


3 Sep. 1587 
26 Apr. 1591 











72 The greater portion of these lands were restored in 1591, and a grant of 1,953 acres 
in the same neighbourhood made to Cuffe. 

78 Worth sold his moiety to Sir R. Grenville. 

** T doubt very much if Smythes and Clarke proceeded with their undertakings. 

5 Sir Walter Rawley’s grant (under queen’s letter of last Feb. 1587) had originally 
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—STb Walon ts 

The plantation of Munster was now, so far as it was ever destined 

to be, an accomplished fact. The outlook was not very promising. 
A number of English gentlemen—government officials entirely—had 
superseded the old Irish landowners over a large portion of the pro- 
vince ; but beyond that little or nothing’ had been done to fulfil the 
promise and expectation of reducing Munster to civility and good 
government by peopling it with Englishmen. It is not my intention 
at present to enter upon the subsequent history of the plantation, 
nor of the effects upon it of the rebellion of Hugh O’Neill ; but it 
was evident even in 1589 that the time was not far distant when 
the land would regain its old character. Viewed in the light of the 
‘ Articles’ and the hopes and expectations of those who formulated 
the scheme, the plantation was a decided failure, for which it is not 
difficult to discover the reason. The policy or impolicy of the 
scheme is, of course, open to dispute and not without considerable 
interest from a speculative point of view. But without entering upon 
this subject it is well to remember that the situation of Munster 
in 1584 furnished as favourable an opportunity for carrying the 
experiment into execution as could well be imagined. Unlike the 
case of Leix and Offaly, where an internecine conflict had to be 
amounted to 3} seignories, or 42,000 acres (Cal. of Fiants 5046 and Morrin Chancery 
Rolls, pp. 323-7). But in June 1589 the queen, in a letter to the lord deputy and 
council, informed them that Sir John Perrot (the late deputy) in making so large a 
grant to Sir Walter had misunderstood her intention, which was that no individual 
should be allowed to undertake for more than 12,000 acres. Wherefore, as Sir Walter 


had given his consent to the alteration, the old grant was to be recalled and a new one 
for 12,000 acres to be made to him. (State Papers, vol. cxlv. No. 43.) 
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waged between the colonists and native Irish before the former 
could establish themselves, here was a wide tract—more than half a 
million acres—of rich and well-wooded land practically uninhabited, 
which seemed to promise ample recompense to those who cared to 
settle there. Why then did the project fail? Several reasons 
suggest themselves. First and most noticeable was the unfortunate 
delay that occurred between the suppression of the rebellion and 
the arrival of the undertakers, affording as it did time to the Irish 
to recover themselves and concentrate their opposition to the 
planters. To this may be added want of experience on the part of 
the Irish officials, imperfection of the surveys, and the absence of 
a definite and well-arranged plantation ‘ plot.’ Another reason, and 
one to which attention is generally directed, was the abnormal size 
of the allotments assigned to individual undertakers; but a more 
fatal blunder even than this was the assignment of large seignories 
to men like Sir Christopher Hatton, who were unable to devote 
their attention to the work of plantation. Equally disastrous in 
its results was the want of encouragement to the tenant farmers. 
It was all well enough to set down in the ‘ plot’ that each under- 
taker was to plant so many farmers in proportion to the size of his 
seignory ; but it was not at all likely that well-to-do English farmers 
and labourers would consent to abandon their situations at home 
and migrate into Ireland, even had their prospects there been 
much brighter than they were. This, indeed, was the weakest point 
in the whole scheme, and that which rendered it impossible for the 
undertakers to fulfil the conditions of their grants. Unable to obtain 
Englishmen, they were obliged to lease their farms to the Irish. 
Nor was Elizabeth herself wholly free from blame. Anxious to 
realise the time when the government of Munster should cease to 
press upon her, she neglected to fulfil her share in the engagement, 
and threw the defence of the province almost entirely on the under- 
takers. ‘Some think,’ wrote Spenser in 1598, ‘ that the first plot 
by which the late undertakers of your majesty’s lands here in 
Munster were planted was not well instituted nor grounded upon 
sound advisament and knowledge of the country; for that more 
care was therein taken for profit and utility than for strength and 
safety. For, indeed, what hope was there that a sort of husband- 
men trained up in peace, placed abroad in sundry places, dispersed 
as your land lay dispersed, should be able to maintain and defend 
themselves against a people newly recovered out of the relics of 
rebellion, and yet practising arms and warlike exercises?’”* All, 
or nearly all, that had been done was to establish a number of 
Englishmen as landlords in Munster; yet the plantation was, as 
we know, not without its influence on the subsequent history of the 
province. R. Duntop. 
76 State Papers, clxxxviii. No. 18. 





The Claim of the Flouse of Orleans 
to Milan 


IV 


T is one thing to have a thing by might, another to hold that 
thing by right. The theory that might is right appears suffi- 
cient in the hour of conquest, yet it is but a slender basis for future 
government; a Francesco Sforza, safely lodged in Milan, hedged 
round with troops, greeted as duke by the very citizens who had so 
long repulsed him, was none the less aware that men regarded him 
merely in the light of a successful usurper. Even in Milan there 
were many who regretted the loss of a legitimate dynasty ; there 
were those who looked to the king of Naples, the adopted heir 
of the late duke; and there was a party anxious to proclaim 
the suzerainty of the emperor; and a larger party still who 
placed their faith in Charles of Orleans, the legitimate descendant 
of the great Giangaleazzo. In the eyes of such men as these what 
claim had Captain Francesco Sforza, soi-disant duke of Milan ? 
He was merely a successful soldier, the husband of the late duke’s 
bastard daughter, unmentioned as heir to Milan in any testament 
or codicil, who by force and famine had succeeded in imposing him- 
self, as the alternative to starvation, upon the miserable Milanese. 
In the sight of the emperor, Francesco Sforza had compromised 
whatever shadow of right he might once have had by accepting from 
the illegal hand of the people the imperial gift of his duchy. 
Before the feudal law Francesco Sforza was merely a usurper, 
and a compromised usurper. To Orleans he appeared the repre- 
sentative of the illegitimate branch defrauding the legal heirs of 
their just claims. To Arragon, Sforza was the man who pockets 
treasure bequeathed expressly to another. The humiliation of this 
position is apparent. Yet Sforza, with much magnanimity, refused 
to ruin his subjects with taxes in order to buy the imperial investi- 
ture—a purchasable commodity, as his successors and his prede- 
cessors knew, and one which would have legalised his situation. At 
first, in the triumph of success, he appears to have enjoyed his 
illegal honours, his glory as a popular hero; and he affirmed that 
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he preferred to rest his claims upon the people’s voice. On 
25 March 1450 they pronounced him duke of Milan. 

Sforza made a good ruler. Under him Milan ceased to be the 
prey of miserable dissensions and disorder, and the streets no 
longer rang with the cries of Guelf or Ghibelline. The soldier 
proved an excellent despot ; not harsh or selfish, as might have been 
expected from a man sprung from so little and taught in so rude a 
school. He governed the people for the good of the people, making 
his own gain but an accident of their advantage ; and that mag- 
nanimous and disastrous impulse which made him refuse to tax 
the poor in order to purchase his investiture is characteristic of the 
man. 

Yet even in Milan there were many ill content to thrive under 
the orderly government of this benevolent usurper. Many voices 
that famine had silenced soon began to whisper—Republicans, 
Orleanists, Guelfs, Ghibellines were alike jealous and ill at ease 
under the military dictatorship of Sforza. Another party in the 
city headed by the dowager-duchess still kept alive the preten- 
sions of Savoy, and he was able to write to Lucerne that on the 
whole the news from Milan was not bad, for the people were 
already beginning to dislike Francesco Sforza: and Madame de 
Milan proved herself an efficient supporter of Duke Louis. 

But if there was discontent in Milan, outside the walls the 
success of Sforza was regarded with unqualified hatred and desire 
for vengeance. Savoy wished no more than to oust him from his 
seat. France and Orleans and Arragon and Germany thought it 
sufficient for the present to brand him as usurper. But the hatred 
of the Venetians for the man who once had been their servant was 
of a deeper kind, and they did not shrink from plotting his murder. 
On 22 April 1450 they had already decreed his death, and by 
26 Aug. the plan was in full train. The council had heard through 
that gentleman and soldier, Ser Giacobo Antonio Marcello of 
Crema, that Vittore dei Scoraderi, the squire of Francesco, est 
contentus occidere Comitem Francescum ; et sicut omnes intelligere 
possunt, mors illius comitis est salus et pax nostra et totius Italie. 
Nothing was to be sent in writing to this person which might com- 
promise the Venetian senate, but Marcello was instructed to offer 
him ample terms. Further injunctions were despatched on 2 Sept., 
and early in December we hear again of a candidate, wna persona 
intelligente et discreta, not a Venetian subject, who promised to 
despatch Count Francesco with aliqua venenosa materies.!_ To this 
intelligent assistant the council recommended the use of certain 
little round pellets which, thrown upon the fire, exhale a most 
sweet and delectable odour ; but before they were despatched for 
experiment on so illustrious a subject a secret trial was to be given 

? See the documents in Lamansky, Secrets d’Etat de Venise, 161, 14, &c. 
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them in Venice on the person of a prisoner condemned to death for 
larceny. In May 1451 the council added three other persons to 
the conspiracy, and by June the proffered reward had grown to 
the extravagant sum of 5,000 ducats, with a yearly revenue of 
1,000 ducats in addition, and liberty to recall four exiles. In 
return for so much munificence it is expected that Count Francesco 
‘shall by your industry be despatched before the end of October.’ 
But in August an extension of leave was granted until December. 
Then the messages became frequent; and it is easy to divine that 
the noble person who is to despatch the count is none other than 
Innocentio Cotta, a man of one of the great Guelf houses of Milan, 
who, despite his blue blood, was the most ardent champion of 
popular rights, and who is familiar to the readers of Corio’s 
history as the head and front of that little group of nobili audacis- 
simi, who in 1459, unbroken by famine and long misery, spurred 
the people of Milan on to resist the arms of Sforza, and plundered 
the party of the Ghibellines for money to furnish troops to defend 
the city. The success of Count Francesco had added ruin to the 
chagrin and hatred of this man, and one of the conditions that 
Cotta demanded of the Venetians was that he should regain quelle 
forteze, terre e possessioni mie chio godeva al tempo de la felice 
memoria del duca passato. To this man, even as to the council, it 
appeared that the death of Count Francesco could only be useful 
and fertile in good ( practica non potest esse nisi utilis et fructuosa, 
quum ex ea nullum damnum sequi potest), and with the sentiments 
less of an assassin than of a lofty-classic tyrannicide—a character 
ever dear to the Italians—Innocentio Cotta received, in his Brescian 
exile, the little round and perfumed pellets of poison. 

No less than eighteen times between the August of 1448 and the 
December of 1453 did the Venetian council instigate their assistant 
to the deed. Poisons were despatched to him and apparently 
administered. But the venom of the Venetians was more odious 
than fatal. Their poisons, sublimated from an irrational medley 
of volatile substances, had no regular chemical action, and the 
receipts of them which remain exhibit an incoherent confusion of 
mercury, sal-volatile, copperas, cantharides, burned yeast, salts of 
nitre and arsenic, from which, after the endless simmerings and 
powderings of their preparation, the most deadly qualities had 
evaporated, and which left (according to the analysis of Professor 
Boutlerow) a comparatively harmless combination of ammoniacal 
chlorides. 

The sedative prescription made no perceptible effect upon the 
iron constitution of the soi-disant duke of Milan. He probably 
remained in total ignorance of the poison so frequently admi- 
nistered in the unbroken Venice glasses ; but he could not remain 
equally unaware of the distaste and suspicion which environed 
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him, and he grew to desire some superior show of legality. The 
troops and bread, with which he had convinced the Milanese, were 
admirable agents, but they could not do everything. Francesco 
Sforza had six young sons, and in his heart there increased 
that invincible longing to found a dynasty which has overcome so 
many conquerors. Somewhere in the Archives, he began to think, 
in some unfound testament or neglected codicil, there must be surely 
some mention of his wife, the late duke’s only child. With posses- 
sion already in its favour, the slightest mention in the old duke’s 
will would serve to legalise the dynasty of Sforza. But nowhere 
in will or codicil was there any last reversion in favour of Madonna 
Bianca. The searchers only brought to light the testament of 
Giangaleazzo, which bequeathed Milan, failing direct male heirs, 
to the sons of his daughter Valentine. 

Still, if Francesco Sforza could not legalise his own succession, 
he could at least secure himself against the raising of better-founded 
claims. On 19 Feb. 1452? Count Francesco wrote to Andriano 
Oliari of Pavia (the Oliari were a family of notaries to whom for 
generations the Archives of Milan were entrusted) commanding 
him to come at once to Milan and to bring with him to the palace 
the original will of Giangaleazzo Visconti, 


for [he explained], because of certain matters which fall out at present, 
it is necessary that we see the testament made by the illustrious quondam 
duke the first. . . . Thou myst come to-morrow, Sunday, the twentieth of 
the present month, here, to our presence, and bring with thee the said 
original will. . . . And we advise thee, that for the viewing of the said 
will we will deal with thee according as thou wouldst. 


Oliari and his father before him had been servants of the legal 
dukes. Something in the tone of Sforza’s letter, its awkward 
mingling of the menace and the bribe, gave pause to the faithful 
notary. He had no mind to render up so sacred a deposit to the 
tender mercies of this blunt old soldier, who was wholly with- 
out the dignity of the legitimate tyrants. Oliari wrote back and 
said that he believed a copy of the original will would be found 
to answer every purpose. 

The so-called duke of Milan was irate, and despatched a curt 
letter to the suspicious and insubordinate lawyer, and by the same 
messenger he sent a line to the castellan of Pavia, informing him 
that Oliari had not come, and bidding him despatch the notary at 
once, con dicto testamento et non cum la copia. But neither the duke 
nor the constable of the castle could induce Oliari to go back from 
his decision. ‘I really cannot come,’ he replied to Sforza on 
24 Feb., ‘ for I have neither money nor horses.’ Now Pavia is not so 

? Ghinzone, in the Archivio Storico Lombardo, Anno ix, Fasc. 2, 1882, quotes the 


original documents from the Milanese Archives, Reg. Miss. N. 12, foglio 40. The 
letters are all of the greatest interest. 
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long a journey from Milan, but that, to serve a sovereign, a man might 
borrow his neighbour’s hackney. The same day, the 24th, the duke 
replied in anger, both to Oliari and to the castellan, that he could 
not conceive why it should be so difficult to come at the said testa- 
ment. ‘And forasmuch as you hold dear our favour, and under 
pain of rebellion, you must be here with us to-morrow with the 
said will, for if you dost not come we will make you repent it.’ 
Oliari dared not hold out against so ominous a command. He 
made in secret five copies of the precious document, and then we 
may suppose that he took the original to Sforza, for no more 
letters require it from his custody. Thus the original will of Gian- 
galeazzo Visconti was destroyed. 

But while Sforza was stooping to a crime in order to protect 
himself against the rivalry of Orleans, as a fact that pretender 
was less dangerous than he had been before. However good his 
claim might be, his inefficiency was a terrible counterpoise. 
When,’ at the new year of 1454, Alfonso the Magnanimous wrote 
to Venice requesting the government to continue their relations 
with Orleans, the Venetians replied that Orleans was too far off 
and too unready. They were as desirous as Arragon to get rid of 
the usurper. A month before they strove to enlist Arragon in 
favour of their novel candidate, they had written to Savoy,‘ 
asking Duke Louis to join with them in requesting the dauphin of 


France to invade Italy and suppress Francesco Sforza. They 
proposed that the dauphin should conquer the Ticinese and Pia- 
cenza for himself, and the duchy of Milan for the duke of Orleans. 
In case the duke was not minded to go to this expense and danger 
for a cousin’s sake, the Venetians let it be understood that any 


French prince would be agreeable to them upon the throne of 
Milan. 


Vv 


The house of Orleans had no more dangerous enemy than the 
royal house of France. Matters had greatly changed since, im- 
mediately after the liberation of Orleans, Charles VII had seconded 
his claim to the Milanese. The reduction to insignificance of the 
great feudal houses in general, and particularly the reduction of 
Orleans, was now the policy of the French crown; and at that 
moment the policy of the already inscrutable dauphin appears to 
have been the conquest of a kingdom which should comprise the 
Dauphiny, the Ticinese, Asti, the Piacentine angle of the Emilia, 
and the entire stretch of Liguria. To the restless contriver of a 
plan so bold the claims of Sforza and of Orleans came equally 
amiss; and, in secret, the chief enemy of either credulous pre- 
tender was the dauphin. 


3 Reg. 20, fol.1. Secreta del Senato, MS. 3 Jan. 1454. 
* Reg. 19, fol. 232. Secreta del Senato, MS. 11 Dec. 1453. 
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Sforza, however, had little to fear from Orleans, and less from 
the French. In fact, in King Charles he found at this difficult 
period his ablest friend. The records of the Archives of Milan, 
from the year 1452 until the death of King Charles, abound in 
friendly letters, and are evidence of the cordial relations existing 
not only between the duke of Milan and the king of France, but 
between the house of Sforza and the royal governor of Asti. In 
1459 the king besought Francesco to ask the hand of the little 
Princess Marie d’Orléans for his only son; but we may presume 
that Orleans would not consent to so much recognition of the 
usurper, for the negotiation came to nothing. Yet with the court 
of France Francesco continued on terms of affectionate friendship 
and mutual respect. 

Even the dauphin, clever as he was, could not contrive to 
annul this arrangement. Circumstances, it must be admitted, 
were against him. Savoy became friendly with France; Alfonso 
of Arragon died; the states of Italy placidly accepted the success 
of Sforza; and in 1456 his own disgrace at home sent the rest- 
less dauphin, a discomfited fugitive, to bite his nails in exile and 
mortification at the court of Philip of Burgundy. There, in 1461, 
he heard the news of his father’s death ; and the enemy of Sforza 
ascended the throne of France. 

The law of historic necessity required that, having once assumed 
the uneasy crown of Louis XI, the dauphin should renounce his 
ambition of a North Italian state; that he should abandon his 
early visions and his early friends, and adopt for his counsellors 
the men who once had ruined him, the counsellors of his father. 
Henceforth he must bend the whole strength of his spirit to the 
furthering of that policy which he had so long, and at so great a 
sacrifice, resisted and attempted to destroy. The first months after 
the accession of Louis XI were months of disgrace and retribution, 
months of voleanic upheaval. But gradually, and indeed very 
soon, it became clear that a king is not merely an individual; and 
the most personal of individuals, Louis XI, became the acquiescent 
successor to his father’s policy. 

The interests of the time required that France should renounce 
all ambitions foreign to herself in order to consolidate herself; that 
she should sacrifice the south in order to insure the north; that 
she should also sacrifice the aristocracy to the people ; and Louis XI 
who, as a prince, had paid so dear for his adherence to the rights 
of the nobles, became the monarch who more than any other was 
governed by men of low and base condition—who more than any 
other oppressed and resisted the pride of feudalism. Those who had 
been his friends became his enemies; those likewise who had been 
his enemies became his friends. Francesco Sforza, from whom he 
had been so eager to take his duchy, became the one man alive 


T2 
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whom he admired and respected. Yes, this successful captain 
of adventure, who for years had prevented him in Milan, in Naples, 
and in Genoa, who had so long been a stumbling-block in the path 
of the dauphin, became almost at once the corner-stone of the policy 
of the king. Like Catherine de’ Medici, like Rodrigo Borgia, 
like most unscrupulous rulers, there was something oddly magnani- 
mous in the moral indifference of Louis XI. Sforza never suffered 
for his enmity of yore. The new king of France was a being as 
destitute of rancour as devoid of gratitude. 

With Savoy, Orleans, Dunois, and Anjou the new king was 
ill-disposed to treat. He had learned the secret of their intrigues 
and their ambitions. On 10 May 1463 he wrote to Sforza that 
he was content to come to an understanding with Milan, if Milan 
would utterly disavow Savoy. This conspirator, versed since boy- 
hood in all the dismal ins and outs of treachery, was too well 
aware of the tricks of his confederates. It still might be possible 
that his enemies were honest. They at least were the only people 
he could trust; and more than any other he confided in Francesco 
Sforza. In December 1468 he made to the de facto duke of Milan 
the astounding cession of the French claim to Genoa.’ He also 
arranged for the cession of Savona, which belonged, de jure, not to 
the king but to Orleans. Negotiations were even begun for yielding 
Asti to Francesco Sforza; but the inhabitants declared that they 
would stand by the house of Orleans. 

At first the cousins of the king could not believe that he had 
actually abandoned them—he who had begun his career as the pupil 
of Dunois, and had suffered so long as the champion of the nobles. 
So late as 10 Oct. 1465 the descendants of Valentine Visconti sent 
a very secret embassy to Venice® to propose to the Ten a league 
between their government and the duke of Orleans, the count of 
Angouléme, and the duke of Brittany, for the purpose of ousting the 
usurper, Count Francesco, and delivering the duchy of Milan to 
Charles of Orleans. This league, which could not be confirmed by 
the pope, a political adversary, might, it was suggested, be headed 
by the king of France. Probably the Venetians were better in- 
formed as to the real intentions of Louis XI. Certainly they 
knew that it was too late or too early to dream of dislodging the 
Sforzas from Milan. They replied that they loved the house of 
France, but that peace also was dear to them: they begged to 
be excused from attacking Count Francesco. 

After this for many years the house of Orleans ceased to struggle. 
Before the year was out Charles of Orleans was dead, and the 
French pretender to the crown of Milan was only an infant, three 
years old. Before the child was six Dunois was also dead— 
Dunois who had not suffered the children of his adoptive mother to 

5 Dumont, iii. eexxviii. ® Secreta del Senato, MS. Reg. 21, folio 21. 
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be cheated of their inheritance in Asti—would, had he lived, have 
instructed his nephew in the details of his claim to Milan. But 
Louis II of Orleans, born in his father’s seventy-second year, was 
naturally doomed to lose in infancy his father’s contemporaries. 
As the child grew up every link was severed that might have bound 
him to the past, and he knew little or nothing of the pretensions of 
his house. His mother, who had a romantic worship for the 
memory of Valentine Visconti, related to her son many a legend 
of the quasi-royal power which during the last century his ancestors 
possessed. But that supremacy seemed at an end for ever. In 
France, in Italy, the star of Orleans suffered a long eclipse. By 
his own experience in rebellion Louis XI was aware how dangerous 
to the crown and how disastrous to the kingdom was the power 
of the great feudal houses. Alencon and Armagnac and many 
another he diminished by confiscation and captivity; Dunois, 
Bourbon, Saint-Vallier, Sancerre, he attached to the crown by royal 
marriages. Kinship in subjection, independence in imprisonment : 
these were the two alternatives presented by the king to the nobles 
of France. Among the most unfortunate of those who accepted 
the former gift was the young Louis d’Orléans. Louis XI had 
decided that with this young man the house of Orleans should 
end ; and when its representative was eleven years of age, the king 
married him to Jeanne of France, a gentle girl hunchbacked, 
incapable of offspring, and so ugly that when she was brought to 
court for her wedding the king himself exclaimed : Je ne la croyais 
pas si laide. To this bride the young duke was married in 1473. 
‘They will have no expense with a nursery,’ wrote the malicious 
king to Dammartin: ils n’auraient guéres & besoigner et nourrir les 
enfants qui viendraient du dit mariage : mais toutefois se feroit-il. 
Meanwhile the six sons of Sforza had grown to manhood ; and 
the eldest ruled in Milan, accepted, by the mere fact of his un- 
challenged succession, as the lawful inheritor of his father’s duchy. 


VI 


When Louis II of Orleans had reached the age of twenty he was 
the best archer, the most dexterous horseman, the most adroit and 
brilliant man-at-arms about the court of France. He was handsome, 
fond of the arts, and well instructed. He had an engaging manner, 
gentle, gracious, and benign. A brave and eager cavalier, he was 
ready for adventures; but a strong hand kept him down, a hand 
whose cruel restraint was never lifted from that audacious brow. 
Suddenly the pressure ceased: the hand was gone; on 30 Aug. 1483, 
king Louis died. 

He was succeeded by a child of fourteen, an ugly, ignorant 
youth who had grown up neglected in the castle at Amboise, far 
from the court, alone with his gentle forsaken mother, Charlotte 
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of Savoy, who had taught him the only thing she knew, the plots 
of innumerable romances of chivalry. For Louis XI, partly afraid 
of injuring the delicate constitution of his only heir, and partly 
remembering his own dangerous and rebellious childhood, denied 
any solid education to his son. He never saw the boy, leaving him 
for years at a time to grow up as best he might alone with his 
mother at Amboise. ‘Let the body grow strong first,’ said the 
king; ‘the mind will look to itself.’ And, according to tradition, 
the sole food that he provided for the eager mind of his son was 
one single Latin maxim: Qui nescit dissimulare nescit regnare. 
This was all the Latin that was taught to Charles VIII, and on this 
solitary morsel of classic attainment he was never known to act. 
Louis XI, for all his subtlety, had forgotten that by simply with- 
holding one sort of education you cannot insure vacuity. The 
child at Amboise knew nothing of history, nothing of geography, 
nothing of the classics. But his mind was stuffed with the deeds 
of Roland and Ogier, and the beauty of La belle dame sans merci. 
Suddenly one summer day, unwonted messengers knocked at the 
gates of Amboise ; they fetched the child away to see an old, mis- 
shapen, suspicious man, whom he did not know—who was his father. 
The next day Charles VIII was king of France under the regency 
of his married sister, Anne de Bourbon. Madame Anne inherited 
her . father’s dislike and distrust of Orleans; but her sister was 
his wife and adored him, and her brother, the king, admired him. 
She did her best to repress Orleans in France; but her hand, 
though firm, had not the solidity of her father’s. Orleans grew 
and expanded. 

Just at this moment Venice was in sore distress. Almost every 
power in Italy was against her, and she turned for help to France. 
On 16 Jan. 1484, she sent Antonio Loredan to Charles VIII, com- 
plaining of the aggressions of Naples, Milan, and Ferrara, and 
desiring a resumption of the Franco-Venetian league of Louis XI. 
That league had been a very tame and passive piece of policy ; the 
Venetians hoped a bolder favour from a younger king. Loredan 
was bidden to insist upon the suggestion that the kingdom of Naples, 
occupied by Ferdinand of Arragon, belonged in fact to France.’ 
‘Nor content with that,’ run the instructions of the senate, ‘ this 
king it was who instigated Lodovico Sforza to the usurpation of 
Milan.’ Lodovico il Moro,® the fourth son of Count Francesco 
Sforza, had, as a matter of fact, usurped the position of his nephew 
in 1481, and, though nominally regent, conducted himself as duke 


7 MSS. Secreta del Senato, Reg. 31, fol. 123, tergo. 

8 Many reasons have been given for the assumption of this surname. As a fact it 
appears to have been a baptismal name. In Feb. 1461 Bianca Maria Sforza sent to 
the shrine of the Santo at Padua the silver image of a child, ex voto for the recovery 
of her fourth son, Ludovicus Maurus, jiliws quartus masculus, aged five years. 
(Archivio Storico Lombardo, Anno xiii; Caffi on B. M. Sforza.) 
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of Milan. But this intrusion was not the seizure which now the 
Venetians meant to blame. They wished to suggest, as the lawful 
claimant, not the young son of Galeazzo Sforza, but the duke of 
Orleans. 


Express to the duke of Orleans in secret our desire for his exalta- 
tion [run the instructions given to Loredan], and explain to him how 
good is the opportunity for him to recover the duchy of Milan, which 
belongs to him by right; and how his claim would be favoured by the 
differences and dissidences at present existing between ourselves and 
Milan, as also by the discontent of the Milanese with their tyrants. 
Inform the duke that Lodovico Sforza aspires to seize the sovereignty 
for himself, amid the murmurs of his people, and that he will certainly 
massacre all who uphold the claim of the Duchess Bona. Inflame and 
excite as best you can the duke of Orleans to pursue this enterprise . . . 
and if the French should choose to make good their claim to Naples as 
against the tyrant Ferdinand, they could not find a better time than 
now.’ 


This is the programme of the great invasions of 1494 and 1500; 
but the times were not yet ripe. On 4 Feb. the Ten despatched a 
second missive to the duke of Orleans,'® instigating him to the 
speedy conquest of Milan, and offering him the entire Venetian 
army for this service. The young duke appears to have taken 
these proposals very seriously, and the project created some dis- 


turbance and quarrelling at court. But the Venetians were in- 
capable of any sustained policy in foreign affairs; to serve Venice 
in the way that at the moment appeared most advantageous was 
their only aim, and thus their attitude was one of constant unrest. 
In August they made peace with Naples and Milan, and sent word 
to Orleans that they were glad to hear that all disunion was at an 
end between him and the king. The same thing had happened in 
Italy. Peace had set in under the happiest auspices, and a 
fraternal affection united the king of Naples and the regent of 
Milan with the Venetian senate. 

So ended the project for a French succession. Louis of Orleans, 
thwarted of his foreign ambition, strove for greatness at home, and 
contested the regency with Anne of Bourbon. The civil war, the 
flight into Brittany, the pretensions of Louis to the hand of his 
beautiful cousin (the heiress to that duchy), the defeat of the 
Orleanist troops at Saint-Aubin on 28 July, 1488, and the three 
years’ captivity of the duke, are matters of common knowledge. 
But as Charles VIII grew out of the tutelage of his sister, more 
and more he grew to favour his imprisoned cousin. There was 
little to fear from him now that the king was a major, and Anne of 
Brittany the queen of France. In 1491 the duke was released; 
:and when in 1494 Charles at the head of his troops invaded Italy, 


® Reg. 31, fol. 131, tergo. © Reg. 32, fol. 87. 
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Louis of Orleans preceded him across the mountains, chief in com- 
mand, master of the fleet, destined to drive the Neapolitans from 
Genoa, and thence to lead the fleet of France into the port of Naples. 


Vil 

The invasion of Italy by Charles VIII appeared, even to contem- 
poraries, a miracle. The young king, ill advised, without generals, 
without money, with the impromptu army of a moment’s whim, 
traversed hostile Italy as glorious as Charlemagne. With the events 
of that romantic campaign we have no business at this moment, 
for, notwithstanding his commission to lead the fleet to Naples, the 
duke of Orleans did not go south of Lombardy. While Orleans 
was gaining the battle of Rapallo, suddenly the king arrived at Asti. 
It was 9 Sept., a malarious season. Across the wide plain, the: 
marshy fields of Lombardy, Orleans galloped, fresh from victory, to 
a council with the king. He had scarcely arrived at Asti when 
Charles fell ill of the small-pox. The attack was slight, and within 
a fortnight he recovered. But the very day the king began to mend, 
Orleans sickened of a quartan ague, and when his cousin was well 
again and ready, on 6 Oct., to set out for Naples, Orleans was still 
unfit to take the road. He sent his company south with the royal 
troops, and with a handful of squires and servants remained behind 
in his hereditary county of Asti, among the subjects who had loved 
his father, and who had served himself, far-off, unseen, through 
years of peril and intrigue, with as devoted and chivalrous a spirit 
of loyalty as ever the highlanders of Jacobite Scotland dedicated to 
an absent Stuart. 

Sforza and Orleans were now the nearest neighbours, bound to 
each other by their interest in the king. Fate has seldom brought 
about a more ironic complication. When Lodovico Sforza, out of 
revenge and anger towards King Ferdinand, had revived the French 
claim to Naples, and had instigated Charles to enter Italy, he had 
not foreseen the accident that left the duke of Orleans within a. 
league or two of Milan. Charles VIII entered Italy as the friend 
and guest of Lodovico il Moro, the regent of Milan. To the external 
and uninitiated world the French claim to the duchy appeared 
about as actual as the claim of the English kings to France. Lodo- 
vico il Moro, familiar with the France of Louis XI, knew that the 
claims of Orleans were not likely to be countenanced by the throne. 

The present is never clear to us. Its Archives, its Secreta, are 
not given over to our perusal. Lodovico il Moro was probably 
uninstructed in that secret policy of the Venetian senate which, in 
1483, had so strongly urged the half-forgotten rights of Orleans. 
But we, familiar with those silent manuscripts, are not surprised 
to find that no sooner had the king gone south than Venice and 
Florence began to interfere with Orleans. The very day the king 
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left Asti,'' a secret messenger from Piero de’ Medici entered the 
city. His errand was to Orleans. In their desire to stop the pro- 
gress of Charles VIII, and in their hatred of Lodovico who had 
invoked the stranger, the Italian princes proposed to offer Milan 
to the French in place of Naples. Orleans himself suggested, 
unknown to his chivalrous young cousin, that the king would be 
satisfied if Ferdinand would pay him homage for Naples, and, 
besides a war indemnity, a yearly pension such as the kings of 
France pay to England. For himself, and as a just fine on Lodo- 
vico, he intimated that the duchy of Milan might be divided 
between the houses of Orleans and Sforza. But as time went on, 
and the arms of France were everywhere successful, he grew 
bolder in his demands, and ‘ Milan for the heir of the Visconti’ was 
his cry. 

But Charles, ignorant of the intrigues of Orleans and Florence, 
of Venice and of Sforza (who also for his private ends wished the 
king to keep this side the Apennines), crossed the southern range 
as he had crossed the Alps, and by the new year he was in Rome. 
Then, afraid of the French success, the Italians began to draw back 
from their conspiracy with Orleans. They had wished the French 
to take Milan instead of Naples, but Milan as well as Naples was 
too much. 

Vill 

When the French had entered Italy, Orleans had had no legal 
rival to his claim, unless, indeed, the emperor be called his rival. 
To the people of Lombardy, oppressed by taxes, hating their tyrant, 
he appeared as the rightful heir, the last of the Visconti. Round 
the history of a past not yet remote there had grown a mist 
through which all things appeared of vague, heroic, and mysterious 
proportions, of which the King Arthur, the legendary glory, was the 
first duke—‘ Saint Giangaleazzo,’ as one of the brothers at Pavia 
called him in the presence of Commines. ‘This saint of yours,’ 
cried the amused historian, ‘was a great and wicked, though most 
honourable, tyrant.’ ‘That may be,’ said the brother; ‘ we call 
him saint because he did good to our order.’ 

This was also the feeling of the Milanese, for whom Giangaleazzo 
had invented security and peace, for whom he had conquered im- 
mense possessions. They forgot his sins, his crimes, and the first 
duke became the hero of the place. To be the last descendant of 
this man seemed in itself a claim to inherit his possessions, to sit 
in his place, to expel the usurper. While this was their feeling, in 
October the usurper died. 

Giangaleazzo Sforza, duke of Milan, a youth of five-and-twenty, 
kept in prison by his uncle, the regent Lodovico, died no less 


1! The messenger left Florence 3 Oct. 1494. See for further details of these 
schemes the first vol. of Desjardins’ Nég. dip. dans la Toscane. 
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suspiciously than the little princes in the Tower. He left behind 
him a son four years old, his legitimate successor. But, with 
ominous prevision, a year before this time, Lodovico the regent had 
negotiated with the emperor to obtain the reversion of the duchy. 
He had admitted that his father, his brother, his nephew were no 
more than illegal usurpers: moreover they had prejudiced the rights 
of the empire by receiving their titles only from the people. Thus 
the infant son of Giangaleazzo was the son, not merely of a usurper, 
but of a man who had forfeited whatever rights he originally had. 
Conceding this, Lodovico besought the emperor, of his free grace 
and bounty, to bestow the duchy on himself and his descendants, 
even as once before an emperor had bestowed Milan upon a man 
who had no legal claim—namely, on Giangaleazzo Visconti. Maxi- 
milian consented, and on 5 Sept. 1494 the imperial letters of pro- 
mise !? were despatched from Antwerp, letters for which the regent 
paid the sum of 100,000 ducats. 

This document, kept in the deepest privacy, can have arrived 
in Milan but a few days before Giangaleazzo died. Every one 
believed that the young man had died of poison. It was a piteous 
thing. But the son of the murdered man was only four years old ; 
and the French were in Lombardy—the guests of Lodovico. ‘ To be 
short,’ says Commines, ‘ Lodovico had himself declared duke of 
Milan, and that, as I think, was his only end in bringing us across 
the mountains.’ Terrorised by the presence of the French, the 
people hailed the regent as their duke, ‘and crying Duca! Duca! * 
(wrote Corio), ‘ and having robed him in the ducal mantle, they set 
him on horseback, and he rode to the temple, the men of his faction 
proclaiming him the while, and they set the joy-bells ringing, while 
all this time the dead body of Giangaleazzo was lying still unburied 
in the great cathedral.’ 

Conscious of the secret diploma in his pocket, Lodovico could 
enjoy the pleasure of this ceremony with a feeling of security. Yet 
his crown did not sit quite smoothly on his brows. Orleans in 
Asti was assuming an intolerable air of patronage. And behind 
that thin row of partisans shouting with their hired voices, 
‘Duca! Duca!’ there was a sullen, silent crowd. Those, and the 
rest of Italy, believed that Lodovico had poisoned the father in 
order to usurp the inheritance of the child, Francesco. Of the three 
pretenders, by far the most popular was the unconscious infant, 
who bore the beloved and redoubtable name of his grandfather, the 


2 The copy is to be found in Corio, 457-9. I do not know where to find the original 
document, but MSS. copies, evidently from the archives of Pavia, are to be found 
among the British Museum documents, Additional MSS., 30, 675. Giovio mentions a 
report that after the death of Francesco Sforza II, Count Massimiliano Sforza found 
the deed and restored it to the emperor. Lodovico il Moro ever insisted that he 


received Milan, not by succession, but direct from the emperor. He called himself the 
fourth, and not the seventh, duke. 
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great condottiere. ‘Nearly all the Milanese,’ wrote Commines, 
‘would have revolted to the king had he only followed Trivulzio’s 
advice and set up the arms of the child-duke.’ But Charles refused 
to injure the claims of his cousin of Orleans. 

Meanwhile the relations between the French and Lodovico 
were growing difficult and strained. The presence of Orleans in 
Asti, the miraculous success of Charles, inspired the duke of Milan 
with the bitterest regret that ever he had called his allies across 
the mountains. He had used them as a weapon, and now their 
use had passed. When, on 27 Feb. 1495, he heard the news that 
the French had entered Naples, he simulated every sign of joy. But 
while the bells were still ringing in the steeples, he drew aside the 
Venetian envoy. ‘Ihave had bad news,’ he whispered. ‘ Naples 
is lost. Let us form a league against the common enemy.’ 

This was in the end of February. During the next month 
there was much secret business in the diplomatic world. Ever 
since the entry of the French into Rome the great powers had 
looked unkindly on the triumph of Charles VIII. The emperor 
beheld with dismay the alliance of Ghibelline Milan and the 
Ghibelline Colonna with the king of France. The pope believed 
with reason that France, the Colonna, and the Savelli might 
depose a pontiff so unpopular as Alexander VI. Ferdinand and 
Isabella declared ‘that the intention of Charles was nothing less 
than to make himself the king of Italy and then proceed to con- 
quer Spain. So likely did it seem that this ungainly, limping, ill- 
instructed youth might justify the name he had assumed—Carolus 
Octavus, Secundus Magnus. 

At Venice in the dead of the night the secret council used to 
meet. There, with the Venetian senate, the ambassadors of 
Germany, Castile and Arragon, and Milan conferred together. 
They wete negotiating a league to expel the French from Italy. 
On 31 March, while Charles was still shut in the Neapolitan trap, 
the quintuple alliance was proclaimed. The last name among the 
allies was the name of the man who had called Charles into Italy, 
now given for the first time among his equals his new dignity of 
duke of Milan. Lodovico hastened to legalise this official recogni- 
tion. In May the imperial privilege, formally promised in the 
preceding autumn, arrived at Milan. In presence of the imperial 


envoys the privilege was read aloud at Lodovico’s solemn corona- 
tion. 


IX 


Lodovico had sprung a disagreeable surprise upon the duke of 
Orleans, for his title, derived directly from Maximilian, was now 
as good as that of Giangaleazzo Visconti himself. To conquer 
Milan by arms, to force the emperor into revoking the privilege of 
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1495, to induce him to grant a new one confirming the Visconti 
succession—this was the only course that remained to Orleans. 

Secret as the council had been at Venice, it had not escaped 
the notice of Commines, who wrote in March to Orleans bidding 
him look to the walls of Asti, and sent a messenger to Bourbon in 
France bidding him despatch a reinforcement to the scanty force 
of Orleans. The young duke at Asti was not sorry to receive the 
message. He had now been six months in Lombardy; he had 
done nothing ; and he was eager to come to battle with Lodovico. 
To all the French, by this time, Il Moro appeared a traitor and 
a secret poisoner. To Louis of Orleans he appeared all this and 
also the usurper of his inheritance. 

Great were the pomp and beauty of Milan in the year 1495, 
humbled as yet by no centuries of foreign servitude, ruined by no 
battles and untouched by time. Wonderful in the fresh whiteness 
of its stately cathedral ; delicate with the unblurred beauty of the 
new frescoes by Lionardo ; rich with statuary, broken now and lost 
for ever; gay with the clear fine moulding of its rose-red palaces, 
Milan in the rich plain was a fountain of wealth to its possessor. 
When Orleans beheld this earthly paradise of the renaissance, his 
claim to Milan, which had been at first but a shadowy pretension, 
took certainty and substance in his mind. And as the attention 
of the young man was drawn to his Visconti ancestors, and to the 
marriage of his grandfather with the daughter of the duke of Milan, 
he and his counsellors began to reconstruct the half-forgotten title 
that he had to Milan. 

No one was very clear as to the point. The ducal secretaries 
found themselves compelled to suppose, to invent. Nicole Gilles, 
the chief of them, declared that Filippo Maria Visconti had married 
Madame Bonne, daughter of King John of France (a lady who, had 
she existed, would have been a good forty years older than her 
husband), by whom he had two girls, Valentine, who married the 
duke of Orleans, and Bonne, who married the lord of Mont Auban 
in Brittany. Besides these he had a bastard child, Bianca Maria, 
the wife of Sforza. 

This is perhaps the clearest of these singular genealogies pour 
rire. Louis was glad to escape from their confusion and bewilder- 
ment to the plain issues of the field of battle. There seemed a good 
chance for him. Lodovico was so hated by his subjects ' that they 
would welcome almost any change. Almost at the same moment 
that Piacenza offered herself to King Charles if he would under- 
take to support the child Francesco, the cities of Milan, Pavia, and 
Novara were secretly practising with Orleans, and Commines 
declares he would have been received in Milan with naps re- 
joicings than in his town of Blois. 


8 Era molto odiato dai popoli a cagione det denari.—Marin Sanuto, i. p. 176. 
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On 17 April Lodovico il Moro insolently summoned Orleans to 
quit Asti and cross the Alps again with all his men. Thanks to 
the warning of Commines, Orleans already had fortified the town. 


This place [he replied '*] and its dependent castles are a part of my 
inheritance, and to put them in other hands, and to go away and leave 
my own possessions, is a thing that I never meant to do. Tell your 
master [he added to the messenger] that he will find me ready for 
combat, either waiting for him here or going forth to meet him on the 
field of battle. I have received a commission from the king, and it is my 
intention to fulfil it. 


Unfortunately, the real commission that Orleans had received from 
his cousin was to keep quiet and on no account to break the peace (for 
the league was defensive, and did not menace the royal troops if 
they retired without offence) until Charles and his diminished army 
had arrived at Asti. They would be in imminent peril if any rash 
act of Orleans should let loose upon them, amid the bewildering 
passes of the mountains, the eager concourse of their vigilant 
enemies. But Orleans did not remember this. He was burning 
for personal conflict with his rival, indignant at his treachery, and 
persuaded that he could easily secure the whole of Lombardy to 
France. Thrice in April he wrote to Bourbon entreating succour. 
‘Only send me the reinforcements at once, and I think I shall do 
the king a service that men will talk of many a year.’ The 
forces came; and Orleans saw himself the master of 5,000 foot, 
100 archers, 1,300 men-at-arms or thereabouts, and two fine pieces 
of artillery." He was aware that Lodovico Sforza was so out-at- 
elbows that he could not pay his army. He knew the discontent 
of Lombardy. He felt himself so much older and wiser than the 
king that he found it hard to obey his commands. His secret 
practice with the nobles of the Lombard cities informed him that 
all was ripe for a sudden stroke. On the last night of May, in the 
safety of the dark, twenty men-at-arms under Jean de Louvain 
rode out from Asti across the Lombard plain, until at daybreak on 
1 June they reached the gate of San Stefano at Novara. The gate 
was opened to them by the factors of the Opicini, two nobles of the 
place ; the citizens ran out to meet the French; the handful of 
Sforzesco troops within the town barred themselves in the citadel. 
By 18 June, Orleans, with the flower of his army, occupied Novara. 

No sooner was he there than, first Pavia, then Milan, offered to 
receive him. He ought to have gone at once, before the armies of 
his enemies could encircle him in Novara. But his whole soul was 


" For this letter, and for the letters of Orleans to Bourbon, quoted from the 
Library of St. Petersburg, vide vol. ii. of Cherrier’s Histoire de Charles VIII, p. 184 
et seq. 


'° This is the Venetian estimate. Guicciardini says, 300 lances, 3,000 Swiss, and 
3,000 Gascons. 
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invaded by a deep distrust of the Italians. It seemed safer to 
temporise until the royal troops came up. Long before these could 
possibly arrive, on 22 June, the Venetians protected Milan with 
1,000 Grecian stradiots, 2,000 foot, 1,000 cuirassiers."° It was 
now impossible to take Milan, which a little boldness might easily 
have gained. It was impossible even to evacuate Novara. And 
when, after many difficulties heroically overcome, the little army 
of Charles arrived in Asti on 27 July, sorely in need of rest and 
of refreshment, a new and arduous task awaited it; for Orleans 
and his soldiers were’ perishing of hunger in besieged Novara. 


xX 


Commines has set dramatically before us the division between 
the army and the council of theking. He himself warmly espoused 
the cause of the army, which frankly declared a battle impossible 
against such overwhelming odds: unless reinforcements arrived 
from Switzerland, Orleans must be released by composition from 
Novara. But the council insisted on an immediate engagement. 
The soldiers commonly said that Orleans had promised Brigonnet 
an income of 10,000 crowns for his son, if Milan should still be 
gained and the siege of Novara raised. The Swiss did not come ; 
the army was toosmall. In September there began to be a serious 
talk of peace. On the 26th of that month, Orleans and his army 
were released by composition from Novara. Over 2,000 of them 
had died of hunger, and many fell by the roadside from sheer weak- 
ness and died there as they lay. Commines found fifty of them 
dying in a garden, and saved their lives by a timely mess of pottage. 
But those who lived to reach the camp perished of the dangerous 
abundance. More than three hundred of their wasted corpses were 
cast upon the dunghills of Vercelli. 

This was a heavy price to pay for one man’s disobedient ambi- 
tion. All the harder did it seem to buy nothing with so great 
expense. There were many who were still unwilling for peace. 
Orleans had endeared himself to his troops by his conduct during 
the hunger of Novara, where he had fared and fasted like any 
common man-at-arms, setting aside the ducal mess for the use of 
the sick in hospital. His mess-fellows were willing still to die for 
him. By an ironic turn of fate, on the very day on which the army 
evacuated Novara, 20,000 Swiss came to the relief of the king. 
With such a reinforcement as this, cried Orleans, Ligny, d’Amboise 
and their men, Charles might not only conquer Milan, but make 
himself master of the whole of Italy. But the negotiations for 
peace already were begun ; Novara was lost; the French soldiers 
were few and much enfeebled; and it was rumoured that the 


‘© This is the Venetian estimate. For the figures of Giovio and Corio, see Cherrier, 
ii. 197. 
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Swiss meant no less than to capture King Charles with all his 
nobles, carry them off into the impregnable fastness of the Alps, 
and then exact a fabulous ransom for their liberty. 

The king thought it best to dismiss at once these dangerous 
allies, and take his homesick soldiers back to France. On 10 Oct. 
peace was concluded. The king promised—on condition that Lodo- 
vico Sforza renounced all claim to Asti, made no obstacle to the 
relief of the French in Naples, and paid to Orleans a war indemnity 
of 50,000 ducats—not to sustain his cousin’s right to Milan. Orleans 
was enraged and disappointed. In secret he negotiated for the 
support of the Swiss captains, and with these and with 800 of his 
men-at-arms he meant to march from Vercelli upon Milan. But 
the night before he was to leave, when all was ready, suddenly he 
demanded the consent of the king. Charles refused to sanction 
this breach of the peace, and bade his cousin join the army in march- 
ing back to France. By 7 Nov. Orleans, none the richer for all his 
endeavours, was with the king at Lyons. 

A little more than a year after this the king would gladly have 
sent his cousin of Orleans to conquer Milan: it was the duke who 
made excuses and would not go. For soon after the French 
returned to France, the dauphin died. Charles, who had inherited 
that terrible distrust of his own children from which he had 
suffered in his father, did not greatly mourn, or so at least Com- 
mines assures us. But if the quickness of a little child of three— 
his own son—had given him concern, much more did he dread his 
new heir, the duke of Orleans. The queen, bewailing the loss of 
her child, had fallen into a lamentable melancholy, and Charles, 
with an absurd idea of cheering the poor mother, ordered a masque 
of gentlemen to dance before her. Orleans was among them, and 
he danced to such purpose, with such lightness of heart and heel, 
such buoyancy and gladness, that the sorrowing queen was seriously 
offended ; and Charles himself determined, if possible, to send his 
cheerful heir a little further from the throne. 

An opportunity soon offered. Florence, faithful against all 
the world to France, sent to the king at Amboise, asking him to 
come and uproot the Sforza out of Milan. She offered to furnish 
800 men-at-arms and 5,000 footmen at her own cost. The cardinal 
of St. Peter in Vinculis, the Orsini, Bentivoglio of Bologna, Este 
of Ferrara, Gonzaga of Mantua, all had promised to hire their 
forces to the king. Genoa was to be conquered by Trivulzio while 
Orleans marched on Milan. The plan of campaign was settled, 
the troops were all drawn up, Trivulzio had already entered Italy 
with 6,000 infantry and 800 men-at-arms, when, on the very night 
of his departure, Orleans suddenly abandoned his post. On his 
own private quarrel, he declared, he could not and he would not 
go; as the king’s lieutenant, and at his express command, he 
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was ready to depart—not otherwise. ‘I would never force him to 
the wars against his will,’ exclaimed Charles, and, though for 
many days the Florentine ambassadors besought him to exercise 
the authority of the throne, he refused to interfere with Orleans. 
‘Thus was the voyage dashed,’ relates Commines, ‘ spite of great 
charges and all our friends in a readiness. And this was done to 
the king’s great grief, for Milan being once won, Naples would have 
yielded of itself.’ 

What, then, had happened to change the mind of Orleans— 
Orleans, disobedient at Novara, and disobedient again to-day for 
so opposite a reason? ‘ He shunned this enterprise,’ continues our 
historian, ‘ because he saw the king ill-disposed of his body, whose 
heir he should be if he died.’ ‘He would not go,’ relates 
Guicciardini, ‘for he saw that the king was ill, and to himself 
belonged the succession of the crown.’ 

Just a year after this, on the morning of Palm Sunday (8 April 
1498), Louis of Orleans, fallen into a sort of undetermined half- 
disgrace, was standing at a window in his house at Blois, when he 
saw in the street some soldiers of the royal guard, running quickly. 
‘God save the king!’ they cried ; ‘ Vive le roi Louis XII!’ This 
was the first King Louis heard of the sudden death of his cousin. 
The day before, Charles VIII had fallen down, suddenly stricken to 
death, as he and his wife were watching a game of tennis from the 
gallery at Amboise. 

XI 

The French claimant to Milan was now the king of France. 
From this moment the pretensions of Orleans became a factor in 
European history. The plans of the first duke of Milan went so 
grievously astray, that, instead of France and Germany each 
holding the other in check, for half a century their armies occupied 
the soil of Lombardy, nor, when they withdrew, was the land left 
at peace, but, baffled and paralysed, the helpless prey of Spain. 

This liad is too important to be contained within the slender 
limits of an article. We can but briefly indicate the events which 
developed and then extinguished the right of the French to Milan. 
Conquered, in 1499, by Louis XII of France, Lombardy remained 
for five-and-twenty years an intermittent province of that kingdom, 
continually revolting, continually reconquered. During this time 
several privileges and investitures, extracted from the emperor, 
confirmed the victories of France, and annulled the claims of 
Lodovico Sforza. These investitures are worthy of at least our 
brief consideration, since, from the moment of their bestowal, the 
French claim to Milan, already emphasised by the rights of heredity, 
testamentary bequest, and contract, received the final sanction of 
the feudal law. 

The first of these imperial investitures was bestowed on King 
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Louis XII by the hand of Maximilian on 7 April 1505." It 
secured the duchy of Milan (non obstante priore investitura illustri 
Iadovico Sfortia prius exhibita) to the king of France and to his 
sons; or, in default of males, to his daughter Claude. At this 
time, through the influence of Queen Anne, Claude was most 
unnaturally betrothed to the permanent enemy of her country, the 
future Charles V, and in this document he is mentioned as her 
husband and coheir—a fact he did not allow to slip. But fortu- 
nately the heiress of Brittany, Orleans, and Milan, was not allowed 
to marry the great rival of France. On 14 June 1509, a second 
investiture confirmed the inheritance of Claude, and associated 
with her therein her future husband, Francis of Angouléme, her 
cousin, equally with herself the offspring of Valentine and Orleans.'* 
This imperial document explicitly admits the right of feminine suc- 
cession to a Lombard fief,'® for Claude, it affirms, is the heiress to 
Milan through her father, the grandson of Madame Valentine. But 
it says nothing of the descent of Francis of Angouléme, although 
it provides that if Claude should die in childhood, and the king 
have no other children born to take her place, then Francis of 
Angouléme shall be recognised as in his own right duke of Milan 
because he is the heir of the king of France. 

These are the rights of Francis I to Milan, rights absolute and 
impregnable. But it was only by continual conquest that the 
French could keep their hold upon the Milanese. For the ten- 
dencies of ages go to show us that there is a natural right more 
potent than the claims of blood, succession, testament, adoption, 
or investiture. The French dukes of Milan were, in their own 
dominions, foreigners. And, as the wise Commines foresaw— 
There is no great seniorie but in the end the dominion thereof remaineth 
to the natural countrymen. And this appeareth by the realm of France, 
a great part whereof the Englishmen possessed the space of four hundred 
years, and yet now hold they nothing therein but Calais and two little 
castles, the defence whereof costeth them yearly a great sum of money. 
And the selfsame appeareth also by the realm of Naples and the isle of 
Sicily and the other provinces possessed by the French, where now is no 
memorial of their being there, save only their ancestors’ graves. 


It was the fatal battle of Pavia which really lost her Italian 
dependencies to France. The treaty of Madrid, extorted by compul- 
sion, which proved so powerless to restore to the emperor Burgundy 
(already become an integral part of France), resigned to him for 
ever the dominions of the French in Italy; not, however, without a 


” Luenig, sectio ii. classis i.: De Ducatu Mediolanesi, xliv. 

'8 See in Luenig, 14 June 1509, No. xlv., and also, with some unimportant variations 
of text, Bib. Nat. Paris, MS. 2950, Ancien Fonds Francais. 

* Prefatus rex ex ducibus Mediolani originem trahit, medio illustris quondam 
domine Valentine avie sue, filie quondam illustris Johannis Galeatii Mediolani 
ducis. 

VOL. III.—NO. X. U 
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struggle. No sooner was Francis released from Madrid than he 
declared that extorted contract void. He despatched protest after 
protest ” to all the courts in Europe; but what availed to retain 
his hold on Cognac, proved vain to regain him the Milanese. 
Immediately after the battle of Pavia, Charles V had invested 
Francesco Sforza II, the son of Il Moro, with the duchy of his 
fathers. But what should happen on the death of Francesco Sforza, 
a childless man? Foreseeing this event, the hopes of the king of 
France were not extinguished; and the ten years between 1530 
and 1540 are filled with the various endeavours, menaces, persua- 
sions, by which he strove to obtain from the emperor the duchy of 
Milan for the second son of France. Since it was evidently im- 
possible to induce Charles V to let Milan be an adjunct to the 
French crown, the ambition of the king persevered upon a lower 
level, and a French duke of Milan became the sum of his desires. 
At two different moments the realisation of this scheme appeared 
possible. In 1585, after the death of Francesco Sforza II, negotia- 
tions were set on foot to obtain the Milanese for Orleans. A docu- 
ment still existing in the National Library at Paris*' proves how 
lively and how sanguine at this moment was the hope of Francis I 
to recover Milan. The king offered a promise never to unite this 
duchy to the crown of France, and declared himself ready to expend 
an immense sum on its investiture. But the Venetians,” aware of 
the danger to themselves which a great French state must create 
in Italy, temporised and manceuvred so well that the matter came 
to nothing ; for Charles V was in a humour to credit their asser- 
tions, that any time was better than time present. The affairs of 
Italy were dull and dead to him. All his energies were fixed upon 
the idea of the crusade against Algiers. It was proposed that 
Orleans should join him in this enterprise,” and that, hand to hand 
in this holy fight, emperor and prince might consent to forget the 
bitter memory of bygone days. But in 1536 the eldest son of 
Francis died, and Orleans became the dauphin of France. The 
schemes, the policy which during several years had endeavoured to 
secure for the husband of Catherine de’ Medici an Italian princi- 
pality, collapsed before that unexpected stroke of fate. Orleans 
was not to be the head of an Italian kingdom reaching from the 
Alps to Rome, and in 1540 Charles V invested his own son, Philip 
of Spain, with the duchy of Milan. Yet France could not acquiesce 


2 See, for example, Protestations de Francois 1°, Bib. Nat. MS. 2846. 

*! Bib. Nat. MS. 2846, no. 57: Instruction baillée aw Seigneur d’Espercieu aprés 
la mort du duc de Milan, Sforce, dc. 

2 Ibid: ‘Les Vénitiens ont praticqué bien avant cette mattiére et laissent, ce 
semble, le dict Sieur de Granvelle entendre qw’ils parlent autrement que le roy, par 
aventure, ne pense; Vambassadeur parle assez publiquement de diviser le dict estat 
en plusieurs pieces. 

8 Ibid. 
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in this alienation of her transalpine inheritance, and in 1544 the 
disastrous treaty of Crépy provided that, in two years from that 
date, either Milan or the Netherlands should be bestowed upon the 
third son of Francis, Charles of Orleans. But before the time of 
the engagement had expired Charles of Orleans was dead, and Milan 
fast in the grasp of the Spaniards. 


A. Mary F. Rosinson. 





Notes and Documents 


THE HOMERIC PHACIANS. 


Amone the Homerica minora no question has been more discussed 
than the origin and the locality of the Pheacians. Eratosthenes 
declared that Homer himself neither knew nor cared to know, and 
that the whole was a poetical dream with no local habitation. Such 
an idea, however, is rather modern! in its conception, for it is 
certainly alien to the habits of thought among the ancient poets to 
construct a long story purely out of details existing in geography 
unknown to their auditors. Curtius, again, sees in Pheacia a poetic 
picture of the contemporary Ionia, through which runs a gentle vein 
of poetic sarcasm and humour. Nitzsch, again, would see in the 
land of Pheacia the landscape of the neighbouring ‘ low-lying Italy,’ 
but such an idea is at once purely subjective, and is at variance 
altogether with the known range of the landscape of the poet. Italy 
in the true sense is beyond his horizon. The extraordinary simi- 
larity, extending to the minutest question of detail, between Pheenicia? 
and Pheacia has often been dwelt on, but in late years has rather 
receded from contemporary criticism. We believe, however, that an 
exact study of the poems on one line of argument hitherto left un- 
touched will rather tend to confirm this hypothesis. What accounts, 
then, are given in the ‘ Odyssey ’ about the ethnography of the Phxa- 
cians, and how far does that harmonise with the last results of 
oriental research on the Pheenicians ? 

In ‘ Odyssey,’ vi. 4, Athene goes to the land of the Phzacians, 
‘ who dwelt in wide Hyperié, near to the Cyclops, who harried them 
continually. Thence did the godlike Nausithous, the son of Posei- 
don and Periboia, carry them to Scherié, far off from them that 
live by bread.’ (Cf. ‘Od.’ vii. 55.) Pausanias* noted the curious fact 
that in Homer the giants are not those of the later mythology, and 
that to the author of the poems the gigantomachia is unknown, 
and that to him the giants are purely human in their origin. 

Of the Phenicians Herodotus (i. 1, vii. 87), from the evidence he 
had himself collected in Tyre, declared that they came from the Red 
Sea; i.e. Persian Gulf. Later authorities, such as Justin (xviii. 3) 


! Wordsworth, Greece, p. 356, ed. 1868. 
2 Hayman, Odyssey, i. App. G. 2. Mure, Gr. L, i. App, E. 3 8, 29. 
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and Strabo (xvi. 3), asserted the same, and appealed to the similarity 
of the nomenclature of towns in the Gulf and on the Pheenician sea- 
board. Moévers, indeed, called this in question, and Heeren* would 
reverse the process, and would regard the cities in the Persian Gulf 
as colonies from the Pheenician mother country; but Professor 
Sayce* and most modern orientalists are now agreed on the substan- 
tial accuracy of the Herodotean account. The younger Lenormant ® 
even ventures to trace the route of the Phenician migration from 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, along the line of oases still used by 
the caravans of the Haj in returning from Medina to Damascus, 
till the final arrival in the land afterwards known as Phenicia. The 
date of the migration from the Tigro-Euphrates basin can even be 
assigned’ with a fair appearance of approximate accuracy to 2300 B.c., 
from the convulsions caused among the tribes of the Persian Gulf 
by the irruption of the Aryans into Babylonia and Chaldza. 

Now with this the Homeric account will be found to present the 
most perfect harmony if we consider the Hyperié of the poems to 
be the highlands of Aram as opposed to the lowland of Canaan, and 
the giants to be the Rephaim or Emim, whom the immigrants would 
dislodge before they reached the seaboard, but with whom they 
must have been long at feud, and with whom they may have con- 
tracted intermarriages (‘Odyssey,’ vii. 55). Thus the Phenician 
origin of the Homeric Pheacians would be used to confirm in the 
most striking manner the truth of the Herodotean account. 

Of course the adoption of such an hypothesis has nothing to do 
with the view that, even to the mind of the poet, Scherié was Corfu. 
Doubtless later traditions, as Thucydides, iii. 70, made this identifi- 
cation, and Odysseus, in the poems, does seem (unless this be a 
later réchauffé of the older version) to place Scherié off the coast of 
Thesprotia, but Dr. Jebb* has rightly called attention to the fact 
that the poet never speaks of the island but always of the land of the 
Pheacians. But, indeed, the conditions under which it is natural 
to conceive the poet as working would certainly explain all this, 
gathering materials for his work from all sides and giving them a 
Greek setting, so that whether the harbour of Scherié, as described 
by the poet (vi. 263), be like that of Tyre (Merry, ad loc.) or like that 
of Corfu (as Hayman) is not to the point. Indeed this very habit 
may satisfactorily explain the apparent confusion by which we find 
attributed to the easy and pleasure-loving Pheacians the incon- 
gruous detail of being the ferrymen of the dead, a legend that has, 
later on at least, been regarded as being a characteristic northern 
legend. 


* Asiatic Nations, ii. 231. 5 Herodotos, p. 406, ® Orient. Hist. ii. 144-7. 

* Renan, Histoire des langues sémitiques (1878), p. 187; Sayce, Herod. ii. 43, 
Append. p. 408. 

8 Homer, p. 46. 
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Thus the rapprochement of the east and west in the case of the 
Pheacians and the Phenicians finds a curious counterpart in the 
detection of the Khitas of the Assyrian monuments with the Kéteioi ° 
of Homer. W. Kerrn Leask. 


A THESSALIAN INSCRIPTION CONTEMPORARY WITH THE SECOND 
PUNIC WAR. 


In the ‘Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften,’ now in 
course of publication, A. Fick has printed (vol. i. p. 133) a long 
inscription from Larissa, in Thessaly, found not long since by 
Lolling, which is of the highest importance from a philological point 
of view, but which also possesses considerable historical interest. 
It contains two letters of Philip V of Macedon to Larissa, and two: 
decrees passed in consequence by the Larisseans granting citizen- 
ship to a large number of alien residents whose names are ap- 
pended. The date must be in or soon after 214 B.c. 

The inscription throws some light on the condition of the 
Thessalian towns, and no doubt of other Greek commonwealths, 
under the Macedonian domination. From the time of Philip II to 
the battle of Cynoscephale Thessaly was subordinate or subject 
to the kings of Macedon. After Cynoscephale Flamininus (Livy, 
xxxiii. 32) liberated the Thessalians amongst other peoples which 
had been sub dicione Philippi regis. Yet we see from this inscrip- 
tion that the forms of political independence were still, after more 
than a century of practical servitude, maintained. Philip does 
not grant the citizenship of Larissa, but recommends (somewhat 
pressingly no doubt) the Larisseans to do so. In fact the position 
of such towns as Larissa under the Macedonian kings was much 
the same as that of many Greek towns later on under the Romans ; 
formally they were ‘allied states,’ practically they were subjects ; 
if the Macedonian monarchy had lasted as long as the Roman 
dominion did, their ‘ independence’ would no doubt have decayed 
into nothing, and the position of their inhabitants been levelled: 
down into identity with that of the other subjects of the Macedonian ° 
kings, as was the case with the ‘allied states’ under the Roman 
empire. The position of these towns was the converse of that 
of the medieval commonwealths of North Italy; the independ- 
ence of the one, the subject position of the other, was gradually 
becoming nominal. I do not for a moment mean to suggest that 
there is any novelty in this view (which might, e.g., be inferred 
from the Polybian narrative in Livy xxxii.), but our inscription 
brings. it out with special clearness. Philip puts himself and 


® Gladstone, Homeric Synchronism, p. 166; Sayce, Transactions Soc. Biblic.. 
Archeology, vii. 2; Jebb, Homer, p. 46. 
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Larissa side by side throughout. The course recommended will 
be useful ‘to me and to the city;’ the new citizens are enrolled 
‘according to my letter and your decree;’ some persons have 
failed to understand ‘the interests of their native city and my 
decision ;’ some of the new citizens may have committed unpardon- 
able offences ‘ against the kingdom or the city.’ Clearly sovereignty 
is more or less divided. 

But far the most interesting part of the inscription is the refer- 
ence to Rome. It is a very early date for Rome to be mentioned 
in a Greek inscription. Rome as yet only possessed Dyrrhachium, 
Apollonia, and Coreyra on the east of the Adriatic. Of course 
there are very few Latin inscriptions at all of an earlier date than 
this. The reason also why Rome is referred to is very curious ; 
we find that two years after Canne, though Philip had just made 
an alliance with Hannibal, he could quote Rome as a model for 
a Greek state, and this for reasons,which seem to anticipate the 
views common to Claudius Cesar and modern critics as to one of 
the causes of her greatness. Recommending the Larisseans to be 
liberal in granting citizenship, Philip says: ‘You may look at 
others who enrol citizens in a similar way, amongst whom are the 
Romans, who even when they liberate their slaves admit them 
into the body of citizens and make them eligible to office; by such 
modes of action they not only have enlarged their own city, but 
have also sent out colonies to nearly seventy places.’ This last 
sentence shows either that our lists of colonies are very incomplete 
or that Philip uses considerable exaggeration. Most probably both 
are the case. At any rate few things can be more interesting than 
to find that Philip, 214 B.c., holds Rome up for a pattern to a 
Greek town because of its liberality in extending the limits of its 
citizenship. 


G. Nort. 


PAUL EWALD AND POPE GREGORY I. 


Tue death of Dr. Paul Ewald at the age of thirty-six years, which 
occurred on 14 October of last year, has been felt in Germany as a 
great blow to historical research. Not only those who worked in 
the same part of the field, such as Wattenbach and Léwenfeld, have 
testified this, but others, and among these the most eminent of all. 
H. von Sybel relaxes in his favour, as formerly in favour of Ranke 
and Waitz, the rule which excludes obituary notices from the 
Historische Zeitschrift, and Dr. Theodor Mommsen himself writes 
in a letter which I have received from him: ‘It is a heavy loss to 
his friends and to our studies. Inhabiting the border country, I am 
not fully able to appreciate his literary merits; but I know enough 
of his researches to bear testimony to a peculiar union of philo- 
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logical acuteness and historical views. It is a sad proof of his 
merits as an editor that hitherto none of us here has been capable 
to propose any one able to succeed him.’ 

His work is for the most part of a very abstruse kind. The 
‘ philological acuteness ’ had full play ; the ‘historical views’ were 
for the time held somewhat in abeyance. Like Mommsen him- 
self, he laid a foundation in textual criticism and paleographical 
research ; in due time he might have shown, as Mommsen has 
done, that his insight and judgment could deal as well with 
historic phenomena as with documents. But ‘he has fallen upon 
the course ;’ ‘his story is a fragment.’ We can only say of Paul 
Ewald that he might have become a great historian, and we must 
console ourselves by thinking of the great results that may flow 
from his masterly examination of the Register of Gregory the 
Great. 

As his principal subject was the great pope who of all popes is 
most interesting to Englishmen, it seems desirable that Englishmen 
should receive some information about his work, and this may best 
be given in a Review which is not merely popular. If I undertake 
the task, it is not because I pretend to be specially qualified for it, 
but mainly because I knew Paul Ewald personally, and felt person- 
ally the shock of his death. 

His name appears on the title-page of but two works of great 
extent, and only as editor. One of these is the edition of Jaffé’s 
‘ Regesta Pontificum’ published in 1885, where his name is asso- 
ciated with those of Lowenfeld and Kaltenbrunner. The other is the 
fragment, which has been published since his death in the series of 
the ‘ Monumenta Germanie,’ of an edition of the letters of Gregory 
the Great. But neither of these large works contains much that 
was actually written by himself. His writings, properly speaking, 
consist mainly in a number of articles contributed to the Neues 
Archiv fiir dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, which articles have also 
been issued in a separate form. Of these by far the most consider- 
able and important is ‘ Studien zur Ausgabe des Registers Gregors I.’ 
It extends to nearly two hundred pages, and is a singular specimen 
of close investigation. To this, no doubt, Dr. Mommsen mainly 
refers when he writes in the letter above quoted: ‘ The very intri- 
cate question about the origin of the Regesta has been cleared up 
by him.’ But he may have also in view two articles, which, taken 
together, are of equal bulk, on the collection of papal letters, chiefly 
of the sixth, ninth, and eleventh centuries, which is found in the 
British Museum (Add. MSS. 8873). These articles are entitled ‘ Die 
Papstbriefe der Brittischen Sammlung.’ There is also a short 
article on the Register of Gregory VII, and another on the Oldest 
Biography of Pope Gregory I. The remaining articles are reports 
of scientific journeys, explorations among the manuscripts of Italy, 
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France, and Spain, undertaken by way of preparation for the 
great task which had been imposed upon him by the management 
of the ‘ Monumenta,’ viz. the editing of the letters of Gregory I. 
Thus we may say that his whole life was given to the study of 
the growth of the papacy—a subject not only interesting but, for the 
historical student, of interest absolutely unique. For there is abso- 
lutely no subject so certain to be misunderstood unless itis approached 
according to the rules of the strictest historical method ; and there- 
fore there is no subject which is misunderstood so generally, and, 
since it divides parties, in so many different ways. What con- 
clusion then, perhaps we may ask, did Paul Ewald form on the 
subject ? Did he follow the eighteenth cen‘ury, and take a Vol- 
tairian view of the papacy, or did he take a protestant view, or 
a catholic, or neo-catholic, or positivist view? I must answer 
that, though he spent so many years and wrote so much on the 
subject, I have scarcely found a sentence from which it could be 
inferred towards which party he inclined. Whether the papacy was 
good or bad or partly one and partly the other, or justifiable in 
certain circumstances but not in others, all these possible conclu- 
sions lay for him, at his point of view, beyond the horizon. For the 
time his endeavour was, not to arrive at a conclusion, but to make 
a commencement of inquiry. It is little to say that he referred 
to original documents ; he confined his attention to the documents 
themselves, scarcely inquiring what they said or what might be 
inferred from them, and content to ask, in what way did they come 
into existence and in what degree are they trustworthy? In short, 
he had faithfully assimilated the discipline of the ‘ Monumenta 
Germaniz Historica,’ which treats the sources of Germanic history 
with a thoroughness like that which was formerly reserved for 
classical texts. The rage for thoroughness seems, indeed, to grow 
among these investigators. Paul Ewald aimed to outdo Jaffé, as 
Sickel leaves Bohmer, as too uncritical, behind him, though but 
thirty years ago Bohmer and Jaffé were the great names in the 
literature of the ‘ Regesta.’ Nothing now will do but that these 
diplomas and letters and capitularies of the earliest Germanic period 
shall be scrutinised as microscopically as Lachmann scrutinised the 
text of Lucretius. Is there some extravagance here? I remember 
proposing the question to Ewald himself, and I am reminded of the 
candid answer he gave by these sentences in ‘ Zum Register Gregors 
VII :’ ‘History in these days has resolved itself into a series of 
isolated districts of study of which each at the best comprehends a 
single age. Nay more. Within each district a considerable share 
of the labour and acuteness of investigation is applied, not to the 
substance of the record of facts, but chiefly to the manner in which 
they have been handed down. We seem tocare less what happened 
than how the information about it reached us. Hence the eager 
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industry we see in the departments of the comparative science of 
authorities, diplomatics, and paleography.’ 

This describes the state of things in Germany ; certainly it does 
not apply to England. As in education so in the organisation of 
research, we may for the present safely follow the example of 
Germany, because there is for the present no danger whatever of our 
being betrayed into German excesses. But Ewald’s own judgment 
is given as follows: ‘The result of all this industry is, for the 
augmentation of historical knowledge, pretty insignificant, but, for 
the deepening and securing of it, more important than could have 
been anticipated.’ 

Certainly when the subject is that burning heart of all human 
discord, the papacy, we may be thankful for any investigation 
which keeps clear of controversy and puts us in possession of even 
a minimum of unquestioned truth. 

Ewald’s great achievement is his analysis of the letters of 
Gregory the Great, but his curious discovery of the oldest biography 
of Gregory is peculiarly interesting, as will be seen, to Englishmen. 
Of the former I will try to offer an outline, and then I will explain 
the latter. 


Whence comes the collection of letters attributed to Gregory 
the Great—the only large collection bearing the name of an early 


pope—and what reason have we for believing them to be really 
his? Ewald begins by quoting the fundamental text from the 
biography of Gregory the Great written about a.p. 872 by Johannes 
Diaconus, and dedicated to Pope John VIII: Si cui tamen, ut 
assolet, visum fuerit aliter, ad plenitudinem scrinii vestri [i.e. 
Johannis VIII} recurrens tot charticios libros epistolarum ejusdem 
patris [i.e. Gregorii] quot annos probatur vixisse, revolvat. (Prol.) 
And again, in iv. 71: Ab exponendis epistolis, quamdiu vivere potutt, 
nunquam omnino cessavit: quarum videlicet tot libros in scrinio 
dereliquit, quot annos advixit. Unde quartum decimum epistolarum 
librum septime indictionis imperfectum reliquit, quoniam ad ejusdem 
indictionis terminum non pertingit. 

Here certainly is an explicit statement of the kind which in 
obscure historical periods is invaluable. Here we have a some- 
what particular description of the original Lateran Register of 
Gregory the Great, as it was less than three centuries after Gregory’s 
own time. But Ewald produces testimony more than a century 
older than this to the existence of a scriniwm ecclesie Romane in 
which the letters of Gregory were preserved. Here enter two 
countrymen of our own, Bede and Boniface. Bede tells us that 
he had incorporated in his Ecclesiastical History certain letters 
which Nothelm, a presbyter of London, had brought from Rome, 
and he writes: Nonnullas ibi beati Gregorii pape simul et aliorum 
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pontificum epistolas, perscrutato ejusdem sancte ecclesie Romane 
scrinio, permissu ejus qui nunc ipsi ecclesia preest, Gregori [IIT] 
pontificis, invenit. And Boniface, in 735, writes to Canterbury for a 
copy of the questions addressed by Augustin to Gregory, and of 
Gregory’s answers, adding, Quia in scrinio Romane ecclesiz, ut 
afirmant scriniarti, cum ceteris exemplaribus supra dicti pontificis 
quesita non inveniebatur. From which it follows, as Ewald remarks, 
that not all papal letters went into the scriniwm, and also, we may 
add, that our collection cannot be identical with that in the scrinium, 
for the very letter which was missing there is found in our collec- 
tion (Ep. xi. 64). 

But what is the relation of our collection to this original Register 
(Urregister)?. The number of manuscripts of the collection is, Ewald 
tells us, incredibly great. He has obtained an exact knowledge of 
more than a hundred, and has personally examined more than 
twenty, and he has arrived, first, at the negative conclusion that the 
original Register itself is not preserved in any of them; secondly, 
that they fall into three wholly distinct classes. He discovers, in 
fact, three different collections, of which two are comparatively small, 
consisting of 200 and 53 letters respectively, while the third is much 
larger and consists of 686 letters. The two smaller collections con- 
stantly appear coupled together, though their distinctness is un- 
mistakable ; they have no division by books or indictions, and they 
have no title referring back to the Register. On the ovher hand, 
the large collection is divided by indictions, and bears the title 
Epistole ex registro beati Gregorii, ¢c., which title Ewald under- 
stands to convey that the collection is not a copy but only a selec- 
tion from the Register. The small collections are not less old, 
perhaps older, than the larger one. Ewald finds a reference to a 
manuscript in which they were coupled together in a letter of 
Alcuin’s (Jaffé, Bibl. vi. 391): Epistolam vero quam beati Gregorii 
de simpla mersione dicunt esse conscriptam, in epistolari suo libro qui 
de Roma nobis adlatus est, non invenimus. One of the small collec- 
tions bears the name of a certain Paul, who may perhaps be Paulus 
Diaconus, the historian of the Lombards, but perhaps also not. 

As to the larger and more important collection, Ewald finds 
it plainly pointed to in the biography of Gregory by Johannes 
Diaconus, where we find (iv. 71) these words: Ex quorum [librorum] 
multitudine primi Hadriani pape temporibus quedam epistole decre- 
tales per singulas indictiones excerpte sunt, et in duobus voluminibus, 
sicut modo cernitur, congregate. For this collection is divided ac- 
cording to indictions. And there is also a very evident trace of the 
two volumes, for among the manuscripts one large class includes 
only the letters of the first seven years, and another class only 
those of the last seven years of Gregory’s pontificate of fourteen 
years. He adds that when Johannes Diaconus says ‘in the times 
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of Hadrian I,’ we must evidently understand that the selection was 
made by and with the authority of that pope. And thus we 
acquire an historical fact of great importance. We knew already 
that in 774 Charles the Great received from Hadrian a copy of the 
collections of Dionysius Exiguus, which form the basis of the canon 
law. We also knew that he received later a copy of the ‘ Liber 
Sacramentorum’ of Gregory, and that he was assisted by Hadrian 
in introducing among the Franks the Gregorian church music. 
That in like manner the collection of Gregory’s letters made by 
Hadrian, which now lies before us in the manuscripts examined 
by Ewald, was intended to be sent, and was sent, to Charles, he 
renders probable by referring to a letter written by Hadrian to Charles 
(Jaffe, Bibl. vi. 245) in 794. Hadrian there quotes as certainly 
known to Charles the letter of Gregory on the worship of pictures 
(ix. 105). Now that letter, remarks Ewald, is found only in this 
particular collection of Gregory’s letters. 

The modern editions of the letters of Gregory give 850 letters, 
which are presented to us as constituting a single whole, identical, 
for all we are told, with the original Gregorian Register. The result 
of Ewald’s inquiry is that they are really nothing of the kind, but 
that the collection must have been made by artificially uniting 
together three distinct collections. How and when was this done ? 
This question, too, Ewald examines, and he brings to light what he 
calls the codification of Milan. 

He finds in the Vatican library a manuscript in which the three 
collections are fused together, and which contains after the last 
letter the following note: Explicit Registrum sancti Gregorii pape 
multo studio correctum ad instantiam Reverendissimi domini domini 
Jo. Arcimboldi tituli sancte Praxedis presbyteri cardinalis et archi- 
episcopi Mediolanensis. Per me Oddonem de Beka Alamanum scriptum. 

Arcimbaldi, an intimate friend of Galeazzo Maria Sforza, was 
archbishop of Milan from 1485 to 1488. This is the time of the 
writing of the manuscript, but Ewald has not been able to obtain 
any further information about it, and can learn nothing about Otto 
de Beka the German. But to this manuscript he traces back the 
collection which is now known as Gregory’s letters. 

We have assisted at a masterly investigation. But since we 
have Gregory’s letters, does it greatly matter in what way the 
collection was formed? Clearly; for this reason. Of the three 
collections thus fused together, only one, the largest, had any 
chronology. It was arranged according to indictions. But the 
other two collections give no note of time. Now the fusion was 
accomplished by taking the letters of the two smaller collections 
and distributing them among the indictions of the larger one. This 
process involved giving dates to these letters. On what authority, 
then, do these dates stand? Ewald answers: ‘ On no authority ; the 
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letters were thrown in at hazard, auf’s Gerathewohl!’ And conse- 
quently our collection, as it stands, is full of errors of date, and is 
chronologically misleading. He produces evidence of this. 

And now he enters upon the task of construction. For an arti- 
ficial whole, he proposes to substitute the original Lateran Register, 
which, as we have seen, was known to Bede and Boniface, but has 
since, we know not how, disappeared. This he will reconstruct by 
a careful comparison of the three collections. 


I promised but a bare outline, but I feel that I must be content 
with furnishing only a kind of sample of Ewald’s method. I have 
no space for the remarkable positive results which he reaches, nor 
yet for the equally important conclusions about the history of the 
Papal Register which he draws in his investigation of the British 
collection. I must fulfil the other promise which I made, of com- 
municating something interesting to Englishmen. I turn to Ewald’s 
article, entitled ‘Die alteste Biographie Gregors I.’ 

He begins by remarking that in the ninth century there was 
current a biography of Gregory the Great which was peculiarly 
English. 

This appears from the biography above mentioned of Johannes 
Diaconus, which was undertaken about 872 at the instance of Pope 
John VII. Johannes tells us that this pope had been led to com- 
mission him to write such a biography, throwing open to him the 
Lateran Register, by observing that Gregory’s own church possessed 
no biography of so great a saint, whereas both the Saxons and the 
Lombards possessed biographies of him, which, however, were short 
and insufficient. In his narrative, too, Johannes refers more than 
once to the English biographies. Thus in ii. 14 we read: Que 
autem de Gregorti miraculis penes easdem Anglorum ecclesias vulgo 
leqguntur omittenda non arbitror. And in ii. 44: Sed cum de su- 
perioribus miraculis Romanorum sit nemo qui dubitet, de hoe quod 
apud Saxones legitur . . . dubitari videtur. He speaks never of a 
single biography, but as if he had before him several. Does no 
trace remain of this English legend of Gregory the Great ? 

Canisius long ago remarked the existence of two unprinted 
biographies of Gregory. One of these was in the monastery of 
Petershausen. Canisius printed it, and thought it might be the 
Lombard biography just mentioned. This, according to Ewald, is 
impossible, and the Life is wholly uninteresting, being but a meagre 
abridgment of the work of Johannes Diaconus. The other was at 
St. Gallen ; but this Canisius himself pronounced to be of no value : 
falulis adeo passim scatentem ut si exscripsissem ac vulgassem, et 
operam et chartam ludos fecisse non injuria censeri possem. This 
Codex Sangallensis has therefore lain in complete neglect. Ewald 
now examines it. Let us inquire what he has found. 
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It is fearfully corrupt, in many parts unintelligible, and, con- 
sidered simply as a Life of Gregory, deserves the worst that Canisius 
could say of it. It is extremely meagre, inferior not only to that of 
Johannes Diaconus but also to that of Paulus Diaconus. The 
author himself is painfully aware of his own want of information. 
His work, he says, is opus tanti viri dilectione magis quam scientia 
extorsum. Again: vulgata tantum habemus, non ab illis qui viderunt 
et audierunt per ora didicimus. As to Gregory’s death: de fine vero 
hujus vite virt quomodo qualis esset minime audivimus. Neverthe- 
less the newly found Life has a peculiarity which arrests our atten- 
tion. It consists of thirty-two chapters, of which ten (ix—xix) 
are devoted to England. But of these ten chapters seven are 
of the nature of a digression. They forget Gregory and even 
Gregory’s age, and wander into the history of Northumbria, telling 
of the death of Paulinus, of King Eadwin’s conversion and death, 
and of the carrying of his bones at a later time to the monastery of 
Streoneshalch (Whitby). The writer, we observe, has extremely little 
information about Gregory, but more than enough about the king- 
dom of Northumbria and the monastery of Whitby. Have we, 
then, actually found here one of those English Lives of Gregory ? 

The very table of contents, as Ewald gives it; suggests this as a 
possibility ; it becomes a certainty when we read the copious extract 
which he prints, and which I reprint at the end of this article. 
For we find the writer habitually speaking as an Englishman. 
Gregory is ‘magister noster,’ ‘ doctor noster,’ ‘ apostolicus noster,’ 
‘papa noster,’ ‘noster Gregorius.” It is said of him that ‘ nostram 
propagavit conversionem,’ ‘ fidem nostram primo refecit.’ We hear of 
the time, ‘ quo gens Anglorum hance ingreditur insulam.’ 

But, further, the writer is a Northumbrian. He writes, ‘in 
gente nostra que dicitur Humbrensium.’ Paulinus is ‘ doctor noster,’ 
‘unus illorum quos inter nos direxit Gregorius.’ Kadwin is ‘ rex noster.’ 

Further still, the writer is a monk of Whitby. For in speaking 
of the carrying of the bones of EKadwin to Streoneshalch he uses the 
expression ad hoc nostrum secum asportavit cenobium. And in 
quitting this part of his subject he lets fall the expression His igitur 
peractis relationibus que proprie ad nos pertinent. 

What, now, is the age of this biography? In chapter xviii. 
the writer tells us that he had his account of the translation of the 
bones of Eadwin, which Ewald is able to place between the years 
675 and 704, from a relative of the presbyter Trimma, who figures 
in the story—frater noster, illius presbiteri cognatus, qui hane mihi 
exposuit ystoriam. Our author, then, was roughly contemporary 
with Bede, whose Church History ends at the year 731 and who 
died in 735. And then arises the question, Did he write before or 
after Bede ? 

Ewald argues that he must have written before Bede, from the 
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simple fact that he complains so bitterly and so frequently of want 
of information. It is not credible that he would have done this if 
shortly before, in his immediate neighbourhood, there had appeared 
a history dealing with this very subject by the most famous 
historical writer Europe had seen since Isidore. 

But if he wrote before Bede, had Bede read his work? If so, it 
is rather surprising that he does not reproduce the story of the 
translation of Eadwin’s bones by Trimma. But, while he grants this, 
Ewald holds that in two distinct passages he finds Bede borrowing 
from our author. The first is the first chapter of Bede’s second 
book, which is to be compared to the first chapter of our biography. 
The second is the famous story of the Anglian slaves at Rome and 
of Gregory's pious puns. Here Ewald points out the resemblance 
of Bede’s opening, Nec silentio pretereunda opinio, and of that of 
our author, Quod omnino non est tegendum silentio. 

At any rate, as he remarks, it is interesting to think that, if we 
have here really the oldest biography of Gregory, the story of the 
play upon the word Deira is henceforth to be considered as coming 
to us actually from a native of Deira. And from these rude, 
scarcely intelligible pages, there certainly falls a welcome ray of 
light upon the earliest years of the Whitby monastery. 


On surveying the whole work of Paul Ewald, we see that it was 
mainly devoted to one subject, the papacy, and that he was prin- 
cipally occupied with the earlier phases of this. Had a longer 
term of years been granted him, had he been allowed to complete 
his edition of Gregory’s letters and then to undertake other tasks, 
it seems likely that, on the one hand, he would have pushed his 
inquiry into the papal Register back from the time of Gregory to 
that of Leo and Innocent, and, on the other hand, would have been 
led to investigate the relation of the papacy to Boniface, Pippin, 
and Charles. But he describes himself also as positively fascinated 
by the subject of the Register of Hildebrand. We can imagine him 
then gradually acquiring such a grasp as no man has yet possessed 
of the whole development of the papacy from Innocent to Hilde- 
brand, such a grasp as Mommsen has of the history of pagan 
Rome. ‘ He had,’ writes Lowenfeld, ‘ such a sovereign grasp of his 
material as none of his predecessors has possessed in the remotest 
degree.’ This fundamental knowledge he might in due time have 
gathered up, as Mommsen has done, into a comprehensive and 
luminous history. Such a work might have made an epoch. We 
have waited long enough for an historian who should treat this pro- 
blem of the papacy both with such adequate knowledge and in a 
truly historic spirit—that is, without prejudices ecclesiastical or 
anti-ecclesiastical, neither contenting himself with unverified theories 
nor losing himself in aimless research. 
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Architectural beauty cannot be shown in the foundations of a 
building, and Ewald has left only foundations. We admire their 
solidity and good workmanship, but they only affect our feelings 
when we remark how amply and strongly laid they are, how much 
might be reared upon them, and then reflect that death has 
frustrated the bold design. What can be said of Paul Ewald 
personally ? Did he convey to those who knew him the impression 
that he was capable of finishing nobly what he had begun so 
solidly ? 

It seems to me that he did. His friends give him credit for 
rarer powers than any which he had any opportunity of displaying ; 
nay more, for personal qualities such as cannot be displayed in any 
literary work. Dr. Mommsen not only adds ‘historical views’ to 
‘ philological acuteness’ in describing his talent, but speaks with 
strong feeling of the man. ‘He was not only a scholar, but an 
accomplished gentleman. The inkstand, of which most professors 
retain the traces out of their study, was not visible in him; he 
came of a family of painters and artists, and of manifold culture ; 
he is a great loss for many of our best men.’ 

I myself made his acquaintance in 1886 at Freiburg. We were 
introduced to him by our friend, his accomplished wife; and I 
remember every word that he said to me in rambles at the entrance 
of the Black Forest. He was a man of distinguished appearance 
and fine manners. In his conversation you could certainly discern 
the specialist, but not less clearly the thinker and philosopher, the 
open mind and frank generous spirit. Perhaps, indeed, it was only 
on his own subject that his judgment seemed a little severe; so 
much was surely unavoidable. I was not surprised that he listened 
with a kind of superb indifference when I spoke of our Milman ; but 
perhaps I was a little shocked when he pronounced of Ranke’s 
‘ Weltgeschichte’ that it was not a work of permanent importance, 
and that it was interesting less in itself than as a record of Ranke’s 
personal views. Of Ranke’s work in general his appreciation was 
enthusiastic enough to satisfy even my demand, which in this matter 
is exacting, but the ‘ Weltgeschichte ’ traverses ground on which he 
could not but feel himself to be more at home even than Ranke. 

I must not in this place indulge in mere personal reminiscences. 
I speak here only of the loss which science has suffered. Science 
has lost much, and so have the friends of Paul Ewald; but yet, 
as I close this notice, I confess I think neither of science nor even 
of the friends. I think that when I met him only a year and a half 
ago he was newly married, and that only fourteen months divided 
his wedding day from the day of his death. 

J. R. Seeney. 
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Incipit liber beati et laudabilis viri Gregorii pape urbis Rome. 
De vita atque eius virtutibus.' 


In primis proemium. 


Cum suos sancta per orbem ecclesia catholica in omni gente 
doctores semper celebrare non cessat, quos Christo domino magis- 
trante ad se directos in eo gloriando congaudet, eosque? scriptis 
memorialibus promulget in posteros, ut ponant in Deo spem suam 
et non obliviscantur operum Dei sui et mandata eius exquirant, 
merito nos quoque nostri mentionem magistri possumus iuxta vires 
nostras, adiuvante Domino, facere, describentes quem sanctum 
Gregorium cum omni etiam orbe prefato possumus appellare. 


Finit prefaciuncula. 


I. Fuit igitur iste natione Romanus, ex patre Gordiano et matre 
Silvia, nobilis secundum legem, sed nobilior coram Deo in religione. 
Longo iam tempore manens in monasterio etc. 

TX. Quod omnino non est tegendum silentio, quam spiritaliter,* 
quomodoque cordis incomparabili speculo oculorum, nostram pro- 
videndo propagavit ad Deum conversionem. Est igitur narratio 
fidelium, ante predictum eius pontificatum Romam venisse quidam 
de nostra natione forma et crinibus candidati albis. Quos cum 
audisset venisse, iam dilexit vidisse. Eosque albamenti‘ intuitu 
sibi adscitos, recenti specie® inconsueta suspensus et, quod maxi- 
mum est, Deo intus admonente, cuius gentis fuissent, inquivisit. 
[Quos quidam pulchros fuisse pueros dicunt, quidam vero crispos 
iuvenes et decoros.]® Cumque responderent: Anguli dicuntur illi 
de quibus sumus, ille dixit: Angeli Dei. Deinde dixit: Rex gentis 
illius quomodo nominatur? Et dixerunt: <Aelli. Et ille ait: 
Alleluia, laus enim Dei esse debet illic. Tribus quoque illius 
nomen de qua erant proprie requisivit. Et dixerunt: Deire. Et 
ille dixit: De ira Dei confugientes ad fidem. 

X. Tam itaque spiritali data occasione inflammatus, preces- 
sorem pontificatus sui papam Benedictum tam inhianter hue pro- 
ficiscendi precatus est dare licentiam, ut precis’ sue non potuit 
declinare nimietatem, illo dicente: Miserum tam pulchris vasis 
infernus * debuisse repleri. Hee et his similia illo dicente licentiam 
tribuit pontifex, huc® iter agendi. Ex qua iam licentia populum 
satis contristavit Romanum. Unde tale dicitur condictum fecisse, 
ut se in tres partes divideret'® iuxta viam, qua profectus est ad 

' eius supra atque add. corrector. 2 eisque cod. 


’ Perverse iam hic ponit cod. ad Deum, quod post repetitur. 
* albe mentis cod. 5 specie cod, 
° Verba, que uncis inclusi, aut glossator quidam addidit, aut supra post albis 
reicienda sunt. 
* preces cod. * Sic pro infernum cod. 
® Corrector ex hoc. ” dividendo cod. 
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ecclesiam sancti Petri’ idem pontifex. Unaquaque autem pars eo 
transiente sic proclamavit ad eum: Petrum offendisti, Romam de- 
struxisti, Gregorium dimisisti. Is' ergo tam terribiliter tercio 
audiens, concite post missis legatis fecit eum reverti. Cuius rever- 
sionis prius Domino in se loquente sancta mente per unam locustam 
agnovit ita rationem.'® Confecto namque trium dierum itinere, 
quiescentibus illis quodam loco, ut iter agentibus moris est, venit 
ad eum locusta' legentem. E cuius nomine statim, quasi sibi 
diceret: sta in lovo, agnovit. Concite tamen ortatus est comites, 
parare se ad proficiscendum. Quod dum agebat cum illis, preventus 
a nuntiis, reductus est Rome. 

XI. Postque non multum tempus papa defuncto electus, ut 
prescripsimus, ad pontificatum est.'° Quantaque'’® potuit festi- 
natione venerande memorie viros huc Augustinum et Mellitum 
atque Laurentium direxit cum ceteris, Augustinum ordinando epi- 
scopum, a quo hic Mellitus dicitur et a Mellito Laurentius ordi- 
natus. 

XII. Per hos igitur regum omnium primus Angulorum Edil- 
bertus rex Cantuariorum ad fidem Christi correctus eius baptismo 
dealbatus cum sua enituit natione. Post hunc in gente nostra 
que dicitur Humbrensium, Eduinus, Aelli prefati filius, quem sub 
vaticinatione alleluiatica laudationis divine non inmerito memi- 
nimus, rex precepit, tam sapientia singularis, quam etiam sceptro 
dicionis regie, a tempore quo gens Anglorum"™ hance ingreditur 
insulam. 

XIII. O quam pulchre quamque hee omnia decenter'* simul 
sibi conveniunt prefata! Ergo nomen Anglorum,' si una e littera 
addetur, Angelorum sonat; pro certo vocabulum, quorum pro- 
prium est semper omnipotentem Deum in celis laudare, et non 
deficere, quia non lacescunt in laude. Quos beatus Iohannes ete. 
etc. Et Aelli duabus compositum est sillabis, quarum in priori cum 
e littera absumitur” et in sequenti pro i ponitur e, alle vocatur, 
quod in nostra lingua omnes absolute indicat. Et hoc est, quod 
ait Dominus noster: Venite ad me omnes qui laboratis et onerati 
estis et reliqua. Sicut*' regem quoque significat alle Patrem, lu 
Filium, ia Spiritum sanctum. 

XIV. Porro cum in lumbis fortasse, cum hoc fuit vaticinatum, 
adhuce patris sui Aelli fuit, praedistinatum vas misericordie Dei 
Eduinus, cuius nomen tribus sillabis constans recte sibi designat 
sancte misterium trinitatis. Quod ille docebat, qui omnes ad se 
invitat baptizatos in nomine patris et filii et spiritus sancti. Huius 

" sancti Petri in margine suppletur. His cod. (forte scribendwm hos). 

13 iterationem cod. * locusta suppl. cod. 

5 est suppl. cod. ‘6 que suppl. cod. 

” Corr. ex Angulorum. 'S Corr. ex decentur. 


” Corr. ex Angulorum. * adsumitur cod. 
21 Si ad cod., ubi ad post ras. deletur. * Deo cod. 
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namque Eduini pater in baptismo venerandus fuit Paulinus, antistes 
unus illorum, quos inter nos * direxit, ut diximus, Gregorius. Qui 


tam facile signum Dei sui sapientie, quadam, ut reor, dominica 
dicitur dedisse. 

























XV. Cum stipatus ad ecclesiam rex prefatus ad caticuminium ™ 
eorum, qui adhue erant® gentilitati non solum, sed etiam et non 
licitis stricti coniugiis, cum illo festinavit ab aula, ubi prius ad 
hoe * utrumque emendandum hortati sunt ab illis, dum quedam 
stridula cornix ad plagam” voce peiorem cantavit. Tunc omnis 
multitudo regia, que adhuc erat in platea populi, audiens avem, 
stupore ad eam conversa subsistit, quasi illum canticum novum 
carmen Deo nostro non esset vere futurum in ecclesia, sed falso ad 
nihil utile. Tune venerandus episcopus puero suo cuidam, Deo 
omnia ex arce sua speculante providenteque: dirige, inquit, sagit- 
tam in avem otius. Quo festinanter effecto, avis et ** sagitta ser- 
vari precepit, usque dum peracto” catacuminio eorum, qui erant 
catezizandi, asportatur in aulam. Omnibusque illue congregatis 
recenti rudoque adhuc populo Dei bene satis eo ® causam donante 
confirmavit antique scelus* idolatrie tam evidenti signo esse pro 
nihilo in omnibus discendum, dicens: etiam sibi ipsi avis illa in- 
sensata mortem canere * cum nescisset, immo renatis ad imaginem 
Dei, baptizatis omnino hominibus, qui dominantur piscibus maris 
et volatilibus celi atque universis animantibus terre, nihil profu- 
turum prenuntiet. Quas illi ex sua suptili natura ad deceptionem 
stultorum se scire, Deo iuste permittente, actitant.* 

XVI. Sed quia regis nostri christianissimi facimus Eduini 
mentionem, dignum fuit etiam et eius conversionis™ facere, quo- 
modo antiquitus traditur illi fuisse premonstrata. Quod non tam 
condenso quomodo audivimus verbo, sed pro veritate certantes, eo 
quo* credimus factum brevi replicamus et sensu, licet ab illis 
minime audivimus famatum, qui eius plura pre ceteris sciebant. 
Nec tamen quod tam spiritaliter a fidelibus traditur, tegi silentio 
per totum rectum rimamur, cum etiam sepe fama cuiusque rei per 
longa tempora terrarumque spatia post congesta diverso modo 
in aures diversorum perveniet. Hoc igitur multo ante horum 
omnium,®* qui nune supersunt, gestum est dies. Verum itaque*” 
omnes fuisse scimus, quia idem rex fuit exul sub rege Uuestran- 
glorum * Redualdo. Quem emulus suus sic passim persecutus est, 
qui eum ex patria pulsit tirannus Aidilfridus, ut eum pecunia sua 


% Sic corr. cod. ex ita nobis. 






























** caticuminum cod. 3 erant suppl. cod. 


26 adhuce cod. 2 Sic cod. 28 et om. cod. 

2° peracta cod. ® eo cod., id est Deo. 

" Corr. in antiquum scelum et add. nomen, quod sine dubio interpretatio vocis 
idolatrie est. 

® acuere cod. %3 Corr. ex lactitant. * Corr. ex conversationis. 

% quod cod. 36 omnes cod. 


* Corr. ex iaque. 
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emere occidendum querebat. Ea tempestate dicunt ei de sua vita 
consternato quadam die quidam pulchre visionis, cum cruce Christi 
coronatus apparens eum consolari coepisse, promittens ei felicem 
vitam regnumque gentis sue futurum, si ei obedire voluisset. 
Eoque promittente voluisse, si verum probaret sibi quod promisit, 
respondit: probabis hoc verum et qui tibi primum cum hac specie 
et signo apparebit, illi debes oboedire. Qui te uni Deo, qui creavit 
omnia, vivo et vero docebit obedire, quique Deus daturus est tibi 
ea, que promitto et omnia, que tibi agenda sunt, per illum demon- 
strabit. Sub hac igitur specie*® dicunt illi Paulinum prefatum 
episcopum primo apparuisse. 

XVII. O piissime pater domine Deus omnipotens, licet pre- 
dictam beati Gregorii minime meremur presentiam, per eum tamen 
tibi semper sit gratiarum actio doctoris nostri Paulini, quem in fine 
suo fidelem tibi ostendisti. Nam fertur a videntibus, quod huius 
viri anima in cuiusdam magne qualis est cignus alba specie avis 
satisque pulchra quando moritur migrasse ad celum. 

XVIII. Sed ut propositum persequar, qualibet Christi lucerna 
de hoc rege Eduino signorum lucescit floribus dico, ut apertius 
merita clarescant. Huius itaque regalis vere viri ossium reliquie, 
qualiter Domino relevante sunt reperte, dignum est memorie com- 
mendare. Fuit igitur frater quidam nostre gentis, nomine Trimma, 
in quodam monasterio Sundaranglorum “ presbiterii functus officio, 
diebus Edilredi regis illorum, adhuc in vita monastica vivente 
Aeonfleda, filia religiosi regis prefati Eduini. Cui per somnium 
presbitero vir quidam visus est dicens ei: Vade ad locum quem 
dixero tibi, qui est in regione illa, que dicitur Hedfled, quo Eduinus 
rex occisus est; debes enim ossa eius exinde tollere et*' tecum ad 
Streunes-Alae deducere, quod est coenobium famosissimum Ael- 
flede, filie supradicte regine Eonflede, nate, ut supra diximus, 
Eduini, femina valde iam religiosa. Cui respondit presbiter dicens : 
Nescio illum locum, quomodo possum quo ignoro proficisci. At ille: 
Vade, inquit, ad vicum illum in Lindissi, cuius*? nomen frater 
noster, illius presbiteri cognatus, qui hanc, mihi exposuit ystoriam, 
non recolebat et quere in eo maritum quendam nomine Teoful. 
Interroga illum de loco, ipse potest tibi monstrare, ubi est. Pres- 
biter itaque sciens esse somniorum fallatia multimoda, nimirum de 
quibus “ scriptum est: Multos errare fecerunt somnia, dimisit rem 
adhue taliter ostensam.“* Unde post hec ab eodem viro validius 
admonitus, alteri e suis, sicut illi monstratum est, retulit fratribus. 
Sed ipse eodem quo diximus modo agnoscit somnium, eumque fecit “” 
dimittere. 

XIX. His itaque peractis tertius adhuc vir suus eodem pres- 


% specie cod. Corr. in Sudranglorum ; confer supra Uuestranglorum. 
" et addidi. *2 Lindis. si cuius cod. 3 que cod. 
44 ostensa cod. * Nescio, qua ratione scribat codex eum fecit qui de é dimittere 
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bitero apparuit eumque flagello satis redargutione correxit, sicque “ 
increpans ait: Nonne bis indicavi tibi, quid debes facere et negle- 
xisti? proba modo si adhue inoboediens an oboediens mihi esse 
volueris. Tum scilicet festinanter perrexit ad maritum prefatum, 
eumque otius querendo ubi esset, invenit secundum quod illi mon- 
stratum est. A quo satis diligenter sciscitando didicit, signis aperte 
monstratis, quo iam querere reliquias debuisset regis.“ Statimque 
comperto profectus est ad locum sibi demonstratum. Et primo 
fodiens non invenit adhue quod querebat, sed secundo laboriosius 
fodiendo, ut sepe fieri solet. Inventumque thesaurum desiderabile 
ad hoe nostrum secum asportavit coenobium. In quo nunc hono- 
rifice in sancti Petri apostolorum principis ecclesia hec eadem 
sancta ossa cum ceteris conduntur regibus nostris, ad austrum 
altaris illius, quod beatissimi Petri apostoli est nomini sanctifi- 
catum, et ab oriente illius, quod in hac ipsa sancto Gregorio est 
consecratum “ ecclesia. Fertur quoque ab hoc relatum presbitero, 
qui postea pro tempore prioris sanctum iamque habitavit locum 
sepultionis, crebro se iam vidisse spiritus interfectorum IIII nimi- 
rum“ baptizatorum, splendide venientes sua corpora visitasse et 
adiecit, si posset monasterium ubi*° voluisse facere. 

XX. His itaque peractis relationibus, que proprie ad nos per- 
tinent,®' adhue ea sequamur, quibus Christo in se quoque loquente 
vir beatissimus Gregorius signorum est sanctitate famatus nobiscum. 
Nam antiquorum etc. ete. 

XXXII. De fine vero huius vitae viri, quomodo qualis esset, 
minime audivimus. Quomodo in Deum moritur, ubi maxime que- 
ritur sanctitas. Quid amplius: fidem nostram primo refecit, quo- 
modo quod ille iam de sua scripsit humilitate monastice vitae etc. 
etc. Iste enim sanctus utique per omnem terram tam sanctus 
habetur, ut semper ab omnibus ubique sanctus Gregorius nomi- 
natur. Unde letaniis, quibus Dominum pro nostris imploramus ex- 
cessibus atque innumeris peccatis quibus eum offendimus, sanctum 
Gregorium nobis in amminiculum vocamus cum sanctis scilicet 
apostolis et martyribus, inter quos eum in celis Christo credimus 
coniunctum, illumque esse super familiam suam servum fidelem et 
prudentem, qui in tempore tritici tam abundanter donavit illi men- 
suram, ut cunctis per orbem sacramenta ruminando divina, qualiter 
illud granum frumenti mortuum multum cadens in terram adferens 
fructum a fidelibus cottidie debeat libari atque in perpetuum gus- 
tari salutem, quo iam de eo, qui in eo manet et ipse in illo dicebat : 
Beatus ille servus, quem cum venerit Dominus suus invenerit sic 
facientem. Amen dico vobis, super omnia bona sua constituet 
eum. Quam scilicet promissionem suam Domini sui beatissima 

* eumque . . . sicque in marg. suppl. cod. * post regis erasa est vox ossarium. 


8 consecrata cod. * pernimirum cod. 8 Forte ibi legendum. 
5! pertineat cod. 
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pretiosa in conspectu eius morte IIII. idus martias* expectat feli- 
citer in ecclesia sancti Petri, cuius sedit episcopatum annos XIII, 
menses VI, dies X, ante eius offitii secretarium sepultus corpore * 
dormit in pace. A quo est resuscitandus in gloriam. Cuius cor- 
poris et sanguinis secreta nobis initiavit sacramenta, qui solus 
remotis omnibus hostiis carnalibus tollit immolatus omnium pec- 
cata, cum quibus omnibus in unitate deitatis sue semper est regna- 
turus in secula seculorum amen. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THEOPHYLAKTOS SIMOKATTA. 


Tue text of M. de Boor’s new edition of Theophylaktos' is based 
on a Vatican manuscript (977) of the eleventh or twelfth century, 
which also contains the Breviarium of Niképhoros, edited in 1880 
by the same scholar. The value of M. de Boor’s work may be 
estimated by the fact that Pontanus had used for his text only one 
late Munich manuscript. The requirements of the student of lan- 
guage as well as of the student of history are consulted by two 
copious indexes. 

A careful reading of the ‘Ecumenical History ’—things ‘ ecu- 
menical’ were the mode in the days of Maurice and Joannés Nés- 
teutés—in the new edition led me to discover certain serious 
chronological difficulties that beset the order of events in the 
second half of the reign of Maurice. At that time the forces of 
the empire were engaged in operations against the Avars and Slavs 
in the provinces of Illyricum and Thrace. The difficulty is to 
determine the dates of these campaigns, and to bring Theophanés 
into congruity with Theophylaktos. 

The restoration of Chosroes Eberwiz to the throne of the 
Sassanids, by the assistance of Maurice, in the summer of 591, put 
an end to the Persian war that had broken out in 572. The first step 
of the government was to transfer the armies that had served on 
the oriental frontier to the Balkan peninsula, which suffered almost 
every year from the hostilities of the Avars or the plundering 
incursions of the Slavs, who were already beginning to settle in 
cis-Danubian territory. Subsequently to the transference of the 
armies the emperor Maurice made a progress in Thrace. Now 
Theophylaktos places these two events in the closest temporal 
proximity —ras duvdpers 6 ad’toxpatwp és thy Evpwrny wos taxioto 
peteBiBalev eri te thv ’Ayyladov tiv éxdnuiay trapackevdlera: 
(v. 16, p. 218)—-whereas Theophanés places them in separate years. 
According to Theophanés, namely, the soldiers were transported 


5? id. mar. cod. 58 corporis cod. 
' Theophylacti Simocatte Historie, ed. C. de Boor (Teubner, 1887). 
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to Europe in the year of the world 6082, which ran from 
1 Sept. 589 to 1 Sept. 590, and the progress of Maurice took place 
in the following year, 6083—that is (as it took place after the 
restoration of Chosroes), in the autumn of 591. The first statement 
of Theophanés as to the date of the transference of the army can 
of course not be accepted without reserve, but there is no difficulty 
in supposing that a portion of the army was removed from Asia in 
590, and that Theophanés omits to mention the removal of the 
remainder in 591. In this way we can reconcile the two accounts, 
Theophylaktos tells us that the year in which these events took 
place was the ninth year of Maurice (p. 218), 2.e. between 13 Aug. 
590 and 13 Aug. 591 (almost coincident with annus mundi 6083). 
We are consequently entitled to conclude that the recall of the 
Roman forces which assisted Chosroes and the progress of Maurice 
took place in the summer of 591, before the 13th day of August. 
Theophylaktos, however, has been guilty of an error which has led 
Clinton and others to a different conclusion. He says that there 
was an eclipse of the sun when Maurice was at Hebdomon, a place 
at a little distance from Constantinople on the way to Herakleia. 
Astronomical calculation determines that there was an eclipse of 
the sun on 19 March 592. Hence Clinton places the progress of 
Maurice in March 592—that is, in the tenth year of Maurice—and 
he is thus obliged to reject Theophylaktos’ statement that it was in 
the ninth year of Maurice. But it is equally legitimate to suppose 
that he was mistaken in the date of the eclipse; and this supposi- 
tion is more scientific because (1) the notice of Theophanés sup- 
ports the Zvatov zros of Theophylaktos, and (2) the language of 
Theophylaktos forbids the assumption that a winter intervened 
between the recall of the army and the progress of Maurice. 

The course of the narrative naturally leads us to imagine that 
the siege of Singidon, the operations of the general Priskos and his 
defeat at Herakleia by the Chagan, took place immediately after the 
return of Maurice to Constantinople, in August and September 591. 
In that case wetorwpov apyopuévov of vi. 6 would mean the late 
autumn of 591, and ‘pos dpyouévov, immediately below, would 
mean the spring of 592. And thus the expedition of Priskos against 
the Slavs would fall in 592. The account of this expedition extends 
in Theophylaktos from p. 230 to p. 289, ed. De Boor. Priskos 
receives a letter from the emperor, with a mandate that the army 
should spend the winter—rv yerpépiov Spay (p. 239)—in the terri- 
tory of the barbarians ; that is, the winter of 592-3. Immediately 
after this Maurice deposes Priskos from the command in favour of 
his own brother Petros. Priskos, however, commences operations— 
spring 598—and gains some successes before he hears of his recall ; 
then he returns to the capital (p. 245), and Petros proceeds to take 
the command. The campaign in which Petros proves his incom- 
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petence we naturally assume to occupy the rest of the year 593, 
and place his deposition and the reappointment of Priskos (p. 254) 
at the close of that year. 

But at this point Theophylaktos gives us a definite date, which 
puts us completely out of our reckoning. Immediately after his 
notice of the return of Petros and the appointment of Priskos he 
says (vii. 6, p. 254): mpo terrapwy tolvuy TovTwy éviauvTav (mpos 
yap Ta mpecButepa Ths iatopias adOis yiwvoue0a) lwdvvns 0 Thy és 
Bufdvtuov éxxrnolav iOvvev Tov 7Hde Blov amédurrev. 

Joannés Jejunator became patriarch of Byzantium on 12 April 
582, and we learn from the ‘ Brief Chronography’ of Niképhoros 
that he held that office for thirteen years and five months. His 
death consequently falls about 11 Sept. 595. Hence the history of 
Theophylaktos must have already reached the end of 598, when the 
notice occurs that the patriarch John died four years ago. But in 
following the course of the narrative we had not succeeded in 
reaching further than the end of 593—a difference of five years. 
We may reduce the difference by one year, if we suppose that 
Theophylaktos accepted a different date from that given by Niké- 
phoros for the death of John, viz. September 594; for such a date 
seems to be implied by Theophanés, who mentions that Kyriakos 
(John’s successor) was bishop of Constantinople in 6087 = 1 Sept. 
594-1 Sept. 595. 

To explain this incongruity two alternative suppositions’ are 

possible. Hither the historian has omitted to mention the winter 
seasons, which formed breaks in the campaigns and serve to the 
reader as a chronological guide, and has thereby run several years 
into one, or else there is a gap in the text. In the former case we 
must suppose that Theophylaktos was ignorant himself of the pre- 
cise chronology, and consciously left it undetermined. 
_ Turning to Theophanés, whose sole authority for these wars was 
Theophylaktos, we find that he has hammered out the metal thin, 
so as to make it extend over the years which are not accounted for. 
The first campaign of Priskos and the battle of Herakleia took 
place in 6084, that is, 592; the expedition against the Slavs is 
placed in 593, the mission of Tatimer and the recall of Priskos in 
594. The campaign of Petros is drawn out to extend over three 
years—595, 596, 597—and thus the deposition of Petros at the end 
of 597 agrees with the date of Theophylaktos, assuming that he 
assigned the decease of Joannés Jejunator to 594. 

The question is whether Theophanés used a source, not acces- 
sible to Theophylaktos, which indicated these chronological divi- 
sions, or whether, in order to suit the plan of his chronicle, he 
exercised his own judgment in parcelling out the events recorded 
by Simokatta. We cannot hesitate to reject the first alternative ; 
for not only has no hint come down to us of the existence of such 
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a source,” but the facts do not render the assumption necessary. 
Theophanés presents us with nothing more than an excerpt of 
Theophylaktos ; he records the same events in the same order. 
Moreover a very remarkable event took place in 597, which the 
historian of Maurice does not mention—namely, the siege of Thessa- 
lonica by the Avars, of which an account has come down to us in 
the ‘ Life of St. Demetrios of Thessalonica.’ This event is also 
omitted by Theophanés. We may, then, take it for granted that the 
only sources accessible to Theophanés were the history of Theophy- 
laktos, and possibly official documents ; but the latter would hardly 
have furnished much information about the Avaric wars. The con- 
clusion is that the division of events from 592 to 597 given by 
Theophanés is quite arbitrary, and if we compare it in detail with 
his source we shall hardly consider it very plausible. 

Theophylaktos must have derived his facts mainly from the 
oral evidence of persons who witnessed the course of the campaigns, 
and, living in Egypt, he may not have been able to inform himself 
accurately on all the details. There is no trace of a lacuna in his 
history ; the narrative flows smoothly. It follows that the writer 
was ignorant of the exact years in which the various events fell ; 
and though he was not candid enough to say so directly, he was not 
dishonest enough to supply from his imagination the deficiencies of 
his information. His reticenee about the siege of Thessalonica 
shows that his knowledge of events as well as of dates was defective.* 

It is not my purpose to make any attempt in this place to re- 
arrange the chronology of the six years elapsing between the pro- 
gress of Maurice and the reappointment of Priskos. The data are 
not sufficient for any definite conclusions; but Theophanés is 
mistaken in lengthening out the period of Petros’ command to 
three years. If anything can be certain on the subject, it appears 
to rhe certain that Petros held the post of general for one year 
only—namely, the year 597—the year in which Thessalonica was 
rescued by the miraculous intervention of its patron saint. I hardly 
think that even Maurice, with all his opinidtreté and all his affec- 
tion for his kindred, would have tolerated the incompetence of his 
brother for three years. 

For the remaining five years of Maurice’s reign Theophylaktos 
furnishes us with sufficiently clear chronological indications. The 


2 The only other source could be the chronicle of John Malalas, who, as G. 
Sotiriadis has lately proved, carried his chronicle down to Phokas. If this be so, 
what we say of Theophanés will apply to Malalas, who certainly furnished Theophanés 
with no fact not recorded by Theophylaktos, and who (even if we place him as early as 
Heraklios) we may assume drew on Theophylaktos for the Avaric wars. 

* It is worth mentioning that in his digression on the history of the reigns of 
Justin and Tiberius in bk. iii. Theophylaktos gives a false date for the adoption of 
Tiberius, naming December in the ninth indiction—that is, 575. The true date is 
December 574, which falls in the eighth indiction. 
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campaign of Singidon and the expedition to Dalmaitia occupied the 
year 598. Theophanés places the first of these events-in 6090, and 
the second in 6091 ; correctly, for the last four months of 598 corre- 
spond to the first four months of 6091. After the Dalmatian ex- 
pedition no military events of any consequence took place for more 
than eighteen months: él pivas tovyapody oKxtwxaidexa Kal 
mepaitépw ‘Pwpyaiois te kal BapBdpors tois ava tov” lotpov avru- 
Sopévous ovdév akvov cvyypadis Siarémpaxran (vii. 12, p. 266). 

Reckoning therefore from October or November 598, we reach 
March or April 600. The campaigns of Priskos and Komentiolos 
occupy the year 600, and we must not allow ourselves to be confused 
by a notice which Theophylaktos inserts in an unsuitable place. 
Before entering upon the campaigns of 600 he mentions the inci- 
dent of the man who unsheathed a sword in the forum at Byzantium 
and used menacing language against Maurice, and assigns the nine- 
teenth year of Maurice as the date. The nineteenth year of Maurice 
was current from 13 Aug. 600 to 13 Aug. 601, almost corresponding 
to the year of the world 6093, in which Theophanés places the same 
event. Thus Theophylaktos here anticipates chronological order. 
In the early part of the year a treaty is concluded between the Avars 
and Romans (p. 273), but it is soon broken. The summer of 600 is 
marked (p. 285). Komentiolos abode in Philippopolis during the 
winter and proceeded to Byzantium in the spring of 601 ; in summer 
he was reappointed general (p. 290). But although he was nomiually 
general no operations took place in the nineteenth year of Maurice 
—Aug. 600-Aug. 601 (p. 290). In spite of this assertion Theophanés 
assigns the victories of Priskos to the year 6093. In this he may be 
right, for we must not press the words of Theophylaktos to include 
strictly the latter part of the year 600; they refer, as is evident 
from the context, to the year 601. 

In the twentieth year of Maurice Petros was again appointed 
general in Europe. He proceeded to Palastolon, a town on the 
Danube, cai yapaxa trouncdpevos obtw tiv Tod Oépous dpav Sinvvev. 
At the beginning of the autumn, petora@pou apyopévov, he proceeded 
against the Avars, who had taken up quarters in Dardania (p. 292). 
Negotiations between the Avar captain, Apsich, and Petros came to 
nothing, but no hostilities seem to have taken place, and the armies 
separated, the barbarians proceeding to Constantiola and the Romans 
to quarters in Thrace. Now it is important to observe that these 
events must have taken place in 601, not in 602, as Theophanés 
apparently understood. The twentieth year of Maurice began on 
13 Aug. 601, and @gpous may refer to the end of that month. The 
summer and autumn of 602 cannot possibly be meant, as Theophy- 
laktos proceeds to mention them immediately afterwards: trod 82 
Oépous érreityovtos axon yiveras Mavupuxiy, «.7.r., and a little further 
On @pas Tolvuy petoTwpwis évOnwovons, x.t.. He thus implies 
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without any ambiguity that the army spent the winter 601-2 in 
Thrace. The narration of the events which led up to the fall of 
Maurice, occupying the last months of 602, presents no chronologi- 
cal difficulty. 

We must call attention to a misstatement of Theophylaktos 
respecting the marriage of Maurice’s eldest son, Theodosios. Having 
stated (p. 291) that ‘ Maurice appointed his brother Petros general 
in the twentieth year of his reign,’ he proceeds: wpo tovtov Tov 
éviavtTov @zoddcros 0 Tov Bacidéws vids vupdios Toutevetar. That 
is, he places the marriage some time before 13 Aug. 601. But 
we learn from Theophanés that the event took place in the month 
of November, in the fifth indiction, which was current from 1 Sept. 
601 to 1 Sept. 602; that is, it took place in, and not ‘before,’ 
the twentieth year of Maurice. Now, on all events that took 
place inside the capital Theophanés is far better informed than 
Theophylaktos, and on such a matter as the marriage of a member 
of the imperial house registers were extant from which he could 
obtain precise information. Theophaneés based his chronology on 
the years of the world, adopting the Alexandrine era of Panodoros ; 
and he only occasionally dates an event by the current indiction. 
Now it is a very significant fact, and I do not remember to have seen 
it noticed, that those events which he honours by mentioning the ap- 
propriate indiction are almost invariably connected with the emperor, 
or the imperial family, or the city of Constantinople. As the indic- 
tion system was the official mode of reckoning dates in the Roman 
empire since the year 312 a.p., the obvious conclusion is that these 
dates were copied directly from official registers preserved in the 
praitorion of the prefect of the city. We are therefore bound to 
accept Theophanés’ date for the marriage of Theodosios; and it is 
probable that this mistake of Theophylaktos misled Theophanés into 
transposing events that happened in 601 to the following year. 

Having discovered that the last five years of Maurice’s reign, 
598 to 602, are satisfactorily accounted for by Theophylaktos, we 
are now in a position to affirm the hypothesis which we provision- 
ally adopted above—namely, that he placed the deposition of Petros 
at the end of 597, and consequently believed that Joannés Nésteu- 
tés died in 594. There is thus a great gap in the chronology of 
Theophylaktos from a.p. 593 to 597, and we have no materials to fill 
it up. JouN B. Bury. 


THE DEATH OF QUEEN ELEANOR OF CASTILE. 


Exeanor of Castile, the gentle and loving wife of Edward I, died on 
her way to Scotland, whither she was following her husband, on 
28 Nov. 1290, at a place described as ‘ Herdeby iuxta Lincolniam.’! 

' Rishanger, Chronica, p. 120, copied by Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, i. 32 
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The continuator of Florence of Worcester assumed that, as Herdeby 
was near Lincoln, it must be in Lincolnshire, and he accordingly 
calls it ‘ Herdeby in comitatu Lincolniensi.’? The Oseney annalist 
says that she died at ‘Graham,’ no doubt Grantham.’ Consider- 
able uncertainty exists amongst our historians as to the identifica- 
tion of this place, and this uncertainty is mainly owing to the 
assumption that Herdeby is in Lincolnshire. Pearson‘ says that 
Eleanor died at ‘Hardleyin Lincolnshire.’ But there is no such village 
in Lincolnshire, and this name seems to be merely a modernisation 
of Herdeley, which appears in Walsingham’s ‘ Ypodigma Neustrie,’ 
p- 180, although this writer has the correct Herdeby in his ‘ Historia 
Anglicana,’ i. 32. Riley has shown that Walsingham is a mere 
copyist of the 8. Albans chronicle known to us under Rishanger’s 
name, and this work has correctly Herdeby. Moreover, Edward’s 
letter to the archbishop of York announcing his wife’s death is 
dated from Herdeby,’ so that there can be no doubt as to the 
contemporary form of the name. The ‘Annals of England’ 
give ‘Hardby near Lincoln,’ but there is no such village on the 
maps, and this name seems to be only a modernised form of Herdeby. 
Longman ® says that Eleanor died at ‘Herdeby in Lincolnshire,’ 
which is either taken from the continuator of Florence of Worcester 
or is an assumption that Herdeby was in that county. Miss Strick- 
land’ places Eleanor’s death at ‘ Herdeby, near Grantham,’ the 
source of which assertion I have not been able to trace. Ellis, 
the editor of John de Oxenedes, does not attempt to identify Herdeby, 
and Riley merely alters the name to ‘ Hardeby’ in the indexes to 
Rishanger, Walsingham, and Trokelowe. Low and Pulling’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of English History’ says that Eleanor died at Grantham, 
on the authority, probably, of the Oseney annalist. There is a 
tradition at Hareby, near Horncastle, that her death occurred 
there, but this is manifestly wrong, for Hareby is too far from 
Lincoln and the north road, and as it is called Harebi in the 
Domesday Survey, it could hardly appear as Herdeby in 1290. 

The whole difficulty has arisen from the erroneous assump- 
tion that Herdeby was in Lincolnshire. Now the Nottinghamshire 
border approaches within seven miles of Lincoln, and on this border, 
but in Nottinghamshire, is the village of Harby. This is quite near 


and Ypodigma Neustria, p. 180; Opus Chronicorum, in Trokelowe, p. 49; John of 
Oxenedes, p. 254. The locality of her death is not recorded in the Dunstable Annals 
(Annales Monastici, iii. 362), the Worcester Annals (id. iv. 504), Trivet, p. 317, 
Hemingborough, i. 72, Bartholomew Cotton, p. 179, Annales Londonienses, p. 99. 

2 Vol. ii. p. 245. % Annales Monastici, iv. 326. 

* History of England in the Early and Middle Ages, ii. 352. 

5 Printed in Canon Raine’s Historical Letters and Papers from the Northern 
Registers, p. 91. ; 

® Lectures on the History of England, 1863, i. 290. 

7 Lives of the Queens of England, i. p. 443. 
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enough to Lincoln to be described as ‘ near Lincoln,’ and it is close 
to the great north road. And the ancient form of this name was 
Herdeby, so that we must have here the place of queen Eleanor’s 
death. Harby was formerly a chapelry annexed to the parish of 
Clifton, but in 1874 it was incorporated with Swinethorpe in 
Lincolnshire as an ecclesiastical parish. Shortly after this date a 
church was built at Harby in succession to the ancient chapel, and 
the great event in the history of the village was then recorded by 
placing a statue of queen Eleanor over the door on the east side of 
the tower. 

The following extract from the Register of archbishop Romanus 
(fo. 62) at York settles the question as to the place of queen 
Eleanor’s death. Harby was, as I have said, formerly in the 
parish of Clifton, and Clifton (north and south) and Herdeby are 
reckoned as one willa in the ‘ Nomina Villarum,’ 9 Ed. Il. This in- 
strument, it will be seen, states that queen Eleanor died at Herdeby, 
and it tells us that the chapel of Herdeby lies within the limits of 
the church of Clifton. There is no question as to the identity of 
Clifton, for, although situate in the diocese of York, it was a pre- 
bend of Lincoln, and the bishop of Lincoln was a large landowner 
in Clifton. As the instrument is not very long and is pertinent to 
the subject, I have transcribed the whole of it. 

W. H. Stevenson. 


Ordinatio super capella de Herdeby pro anima Regine Anglia. 


Vniuersis Sancte Matris Ecclesie filiis, ad quorum notitiam 
peruenerit hee scriptura, I[ohannes], permissione diuina, Ebora- 
censis archiepiscopus, etc., salutem, ete. 

Sancte deuotiones fidelium piis sunt prosequende fauoribus, 
et ille presertim, que diuini cultus dilatationem respiciunt, quo, 
dum Patri pro peccatis populi immolatur Filius, commissorum 
remissio facilius impetratur. Cernentes itaque, quod compositio 
seu ordinatio facta per discretos uiros Decanum et Capitulum 
Lincoln’ et Magistrum Willelmum de Langwath, Canonicum Lin- 
coln’, Prebendarium ecclesie de Clifton, nostre dicecesis, ad 
sustentationem uel exhibitionem unius presbyteri, qui in capella de 
Herdeby, nostre dicecesis (que infra limites dicte prebendalis 
ecclesie de Clifton’ sita noscitur), pro anima clare memories 
Domine Alianore, quondam Regine Angliw, que apud Herdeby 
(sicut Domino placuit) diem clausit extremum, perpetuo celebret, 
ad diuini cultus tendit augmentum, quem ob salutem anime pre- 
fate Regine precipue, quam, dum uixerat, nota merita com- 
mendabant, prone cupimus ampliare: harum serie ordinamus, quod 
in predicta capella de Herdeby sit cantaria perpetua, et quod unus 
presbyter idoneus [yd-, MS.] pro anima dicte Regine et pro 
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animabus omnium fidelium defunctorum ibidem perpetuis celebret 
temporibus, nobis et successoribus nostris in singulis uacationibus 
dicte cantarize a Decano et Capitulo Lincoln’ presentandus; cuius 
presbyteri institutio et destitutio ad nos et successores nostros 
tantum pertineat, et ipse presbyter, qui pro tempore fuerit, nobis et 
successoribus nostris et loci Ordinariis in spiritualibus omnimode 
sit subiectus. Quod autem per Decanum et Capitulum Lincoln’, 
quoad sustentationem seu exhibitionem prefati presbyteri per- 
petuam, est prouisum, approbamus admodum, et, quantum ad nos 
attinet, confirmamus, auctoritate, dignitate, et potestate nostra, suc- 
cessorum nostrorum, ac nostre Eboracensis ecclesie in omnibus 
semper saluis. 

In quorum testimonium sigillum nostrum presentibus est 
appensum. Datum apud Burton, xi. Kalend{as] Nouembr{es], 
anno gratie, etc., nonagesimo quarto et pontificatus nono. 
[October 22, 1294.) 


A DEED OF ROBERT FABYAN. 


In cataloguing a number of miscellaneous charters purchased last 
year for the British Museum, I have just come across the deed 
printed below. It appears to be so very valuable and interesting, as 
elucidating the family history of a writer of whom almost nothing 
is known, that I venture to lay it in extenso before the readers .of 
the Historica, Review. Robert Fabyan, citizen and clothier of 
London, author of the ‘ Concordance of Histories,’ according to the 
testimony of his latest editor in 1811 (Sir Henry Ellis), is a person- 
age of whom, were it not for his will, we should know very little. 
But that document, which Ellis has published at length, reveals to 
us the fact that Fabyan had a wife named Elizabeth and also lands 
in Essex at Theydon-Garnon. The deed which I have unearthed 
shows us the family of his wife, and that she brought to him these 
lands. It is in reality a settlement of them in the hands of 
trustees for the joint benefit of the pair—perhaps their marriage 
settlements. I did not find with it the usually accompanying docu- 
ment, which recites and explains the uses and purposes of the 
trust. Epwarp J. L. Scorr. 


British Museum, Additional Charter 28925. 


Sciant presentes et futuri quod nos Robertus Fabyan civis et 
pannarius Londoniensis, et Elizabetha uxor ejus filia et heres 
Johannis Pake jun. nuper civis et pannarii Londoniensis defuncti, 
dedimus, concessimus, et hac presenti carta nostra confirmavimus 
Johanni Tuttesham, Johanni Jakes, Willelmo Spark, pannariis, et 
Willelmo Martyn, fuller, civibus Londoniensibus, omnia et singula 
illa terras, tenementa, tofta, crofta, gardina, campos, pecias terre et 
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prati, redditus et servicia nostra subscripta, Videlicet omnia illa 
terras et tenementa nostra redditus et servicia cum suis pertinentiis 
jacentia in villis de Theydon Gernoun et Theydon atte Mounte in 
Comitatu Essexie, que nuper fuerunt Johannis Pake sen. nuper de 
Theydon Gernoun predicta avi mei predicte Elizabethe et postea 
fuerunt predicti Johannis Pake patris mei, et de quibus idem 
Johannes Pake, pater meus, die quo obiit solus erat seisitus in 
dominico suo ut de feodo et de tali statu inde solus obiit seisitus, 
Necnon totam illam parcellam nostram terre vocatam Oxspitilhellys 
cum sepibus fossatis et suis pertinentiis jacentem in villa de Theydon 
Boys in Comitatu predicto, inter terram quondam Willelmi Foster 
ex parte boriali et Regiam viam que ducit de Affebrigge versus New- 
chepyng ex parte australi uno capite inde abuttante super terram 
vocatam Millefeld ex parte occidentali, et altero capite inde exten- 
dente super terram quondam Johannis Felde ex parte orientali de 
qua quidem parcella terre vocata Oxspitilhellys, cum sepibus fossatis 
et aliis suis pertinentiis prefatus Johannes Pake jun. pater mei 
dicte Elizabethe die quo obiit solus erat seisitus in dominico suo ut 
de feodo et de tali statu inde solus obiit seisitus, Aceciam quoddam 
croftum nostrum terre, cum suis pertinentiis, vocatum Flodeland, 
sepibus et fossatis inclusum jacentis in Theydon Boys predicta, 
scilicet inter Regiam viam ducentem de Affebrigge predicta usque 
Newechepyng predictum, ex parte boriali, et terram Abbatis de 
Waltham, ex parte australi, unde unum caput abuttat super terram 
quondam Willelmi Foster, colyer, ex parte occidentali, et aliud caput 
inde abuttat super terram quondam Johannis Felde, ex parte 
orientali, de quo quidem crofto terre cum suis pertinentiis prefatus 
Johannes Pake jun., pater mei dicte Elizabethe, die quo obiit solus 
erat seisitus in dominico suo ut de feodo et de tali statu inde solus 
obiit seisitus, Preterea unum campum nostrum terre cum suis per- 
tinentiis vocatum Wedynsfeld, duo crofta nostra terre cum suis per- 
tinentiis, quorum unum vocatur Gulwentescroft et alterum vocatur 
Shepecotecroft, et unum pratum nostrum cum suis pertinentiis 
vocatum Edwynesmede, situata et jacentia in villa de Theydon 
Gernoun et Theydon atte Mounte predicta prout cum sepibus et 
fossatis includuntur, de quibus quidem campo terre, duobus croftis 
terre, et prato predicto, cum sepibus fossatis et aliis suis pertinentiis 
prefatus Johannes Pake jun., pater mei dicte Elizabethe, die quo 
obiit solus erat seisitus in dominico suo ut de feodo et de tali statu 
inde solus obiit seisitus, Insuperque quoddam toftum nostrum terre 
quondam cum domibus superedificatis vocatum Bollys cum uno 
gardino et uno crofto terre eidem adjacente in parochia de Theydon 
Gernoun predicta, videlicet in longitudine inter Regiam viam exten- 
dentem a Brettes Brygge usque le Welde Golet ibidem ex parte australi 
et quendam campum vocatum le Brodefeld ibidem ex parte boriali 
uno capite inde abuttante super le Mersshfeld ibidem. Ac unum 
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aliud croftum terre cum una pecia prati continente per estimacionem 
duas acras, prout sepibus et fossatis includuntur, jacente in parochia 
de Theydon atte Mount predicta, et dictum croftum terre jacet inter 
le Mersshfeld predictum ex parte australi et dictum campum 
vocatum le Brodefeld ex parte boriali. Et unum caput dicte pecie 
prati abuttat super le Pethopes ibidem versus boriam et aliud caput 
inde abuttat super commune mariscum ibidem versus occidentem 
et extendit in longitudine usque dictum mariscum, de quibus quidem 
tofto, gardino, duobus croftis, et pecia prati predicta cum sepibus 
fossatis et aliis suis pertinentiis prefatus Johannes Pake jun., pater 
mei dicte Elizabethe, die quo obiit solus erat seisitus in dominico 
suo ut de feodo et de tali statu inde solus obiit seisitus. Aceciam 
illas nostras quinque acras et dimidiam acram terre cum suis per- 
tinentiis divisim jacentes in Clyvet Brome in campo vocato Upton 
Felde, in parochia de Westhamme in Comitatu predicto quas pre- 
dictus Johannes Pake, pater mei predicte Elizabethe, et Henricus 
Pake filius ejus defunctus, frater mei dicte Elizabethe, quem dictus 
Johannes Pake pater meus supervixit, nuper conjunctim habuerunt, 
eis heredibus et assignatis suis ex dono et concessione Hugonis 
Abbatis Monasterii beate Marie de Stratford’ Langthorne in dicto 
Comitatu Essexie et ejusdem loci conventus per quoddam eorum 
scriptum indentatum sub eorum sigillo communi, inde confectum. 
De quibus quidem quinque acris et dimidia acra terre predicta cum 
suis pertinentiis, prefatus Johannes Pake, pater mei predicte 
Elizabethe, predictum Henricum Pake fratrem meum supervivens, 
racione supervivendi et per jus accrescendi, solus erat seisitus in 
dominico suo ut de feodo die quo idem pater mei dicte Elizabethe 
obiit et de tali statu inde solus obiit seisitus. Necnon omnia illa 
terras et tenementa nostra cum suis pertinentiis situata et jacentia 
in parochia de Esthamme in Comitatu predicto de quibus dictus 
Johannes Pake pater mei dicte Elizabethe ac alii cofeoffati sui nuper 
seisiti fuerunt, videlicet dicti cofeoffati sui in eorum dominico ut de 
libero tenemento et dictus Johannes pater mei ejusdem Elizabethe 
in dominico suo ut de feodo et de tali statu inde solus obiit seisitus, 
Atque insuper totum illud croftum nostrum terre cum pertinentiis 
vocatum Howfeld sepibus undique inclusum continens septem acras 
terre sive magis sive minus habeatur jacentes in Affebrigge predicta 
alias dicta Abrigge in parochia de Lamburne in Comitatu predicto, 
videlicet inter Regiam viam ibidem ducentem versus Rumford ex parte 
orientali et terram Johannis Pykeman vocatam Longlond ex parte 
occidentali uno capite inde abbuttante super terram Willelmi Hurt 
versus boriam et altero capite inde abbuttante super croftam nostram 
terre vocatam Hancotfelt versus austrum, quod quidem croftum 
terre vocatum Howfeld sepibus undique inclusum predictus Johannes 
Pake pater mei dicte Elizabeth perquisivit de Johanne Tramps de 
Lamburne predicta, husbondeman, et inde solus erat seisitus in 
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dominico suo ut de feodo die quo obiit, et de tali statu inde idem 
Johannes pater mei dicte Elizabethe solus obiit seisitus, Post cujus 
mortem omnia et singula terre, tenementa, tofta, crofta, gardina, 
campi, pecie terre et prati, redditus et servicia predicta cum sepibus 
fossatis ac omnibus et singulis aliis suis pertinentiis michi prefate 
Elizabethe ut filie et proxime heredi ejus jure hereditario accreverunt 
et descenderunt, Habenda et tenenda omnia et singula terras, tene- 
menta, tofta, crofta, gardina, campos, pecias terre et prati, redditus 
et servicia supradicta cum sepibus fossatis ac omnibus et singulis 
aliis suis pertinentiis prefatis Johanni Tuttesham Johanni Jakes 
Willelmo Spark et Willelmo Martyn heredibus et assignatis suis im- 
perpetuum de capitalibus dominis feodi illius per servicia inde debita 
et de jure consueta, Et nos vero prefati Robertus Fabyan et Eliza- 
betha uxor ejus et heredes nostri omnia et singula terras, tenementa, 
tofta, crofta, gardina, campos, pecias terre et prati, redditus et servicia 
supradicta cum sepibus fossatis ac omnibus et singulis aliis suis 
pertinentiis prefatis Johanni Tuttesham Johanni Jakes Willelmo 
Spark et Willelmo Martyn heredibus et assignatis suis contra 
omnes gentes warantizabimus imperpetuum per presentes, In cujus 
rei testimonium ‘huic presenti carte nostre sigilla nostra apposuimus 
Hiis testibus, Johanne Pykeman, Willelmo Pykeman, Willelmo 
Baker, Ricardo Lye, Johanne Symme, Roberto Jacob, Roberto Lye 
et multis aliis. Datum, vicesimo quarto die mensis Maij Anno 
regni Regis Ricardi Tercij post conquestum secundo [1485]. (The 
seal in red wax of Robert Fabyan is appended ; that of his wife is 
missing.) 
Endorsed.—Carta de terris de quibus Johannes Pake obiit seisitus, 
In diversis locis videlicet Halstedis cum pertinentiis—Oxpetyll 
Hyllis — Floodland — Wedyngsfeyld — Gulwentyscroft — 
Shepecotyscrofft—Edwynsmede—Tofftum cum gardino voca- 
tum Bollis—Unum crofftum terre cum una pecia prati— 
V. acre et dymidia terre jacentes in Clyvetbrome in Westham 
perquisite de Abbate de Stratfford—ac omnia alia terre et 
tenementa jacentia in Est et Westham predicta—Howeffeyld 
continens vii. acras terre. 


A LETTER OF POPE CLEMENT VII, 1524. 


Tue following letter from Clement VII to Henry VIII, recommend- 
ing Cardinal Campeggio for the bishopric of Salisbury, is of some 
interest. It was composed by the eminent scholar Sadolet, but 
is not contained in Balan’s ‘ Clementis VII Epistole per Sadoletum 
scripte.’ The original is in the possession of Mr. G. Pritchard, of 
1 Connaught Street, London. It is beautifully written on vellum, 


but by being doubled up some of the words in the middle of the 
VOL. III.—NO. X. Y 
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lines have been damaged. The date of the letter is 21 Sept. 1524, 
and in less than five years’ time Campeggio was sent to settle, if 
possible, the question about Queen Catherine’s marriage. A much 
shorter letter of the same date, and with the same purpose, addressed 
to Wolsey, exists in the Record Office; and Balan (p. 33) prints a 
letter of Clement VII dated 29 Nov. thanking Wolsey for procuring 
Campeggio’s appointment to the vacant see. C. W. Boass. 


Clemens VII. 


Carissime in Christo fili noster salutem et apostolicam benedic- 
tionem. Nihil habere possumus magis compertum quam perinde 
Serenitatem tuam, memorem promissionis et liberalitatis, qua cum 
[erga] omnes quidem probos et meritos tum vero erga dilectum filium 
nostrum Laurentium Cardinalem Campegium usa fuit, nune Deo 
ita disponente, illi iampridem per te destinata ac desponsa Saris- 
buriensi vacante ecclesia, suam beneficentiam in illum expleturam 
ac preclare sue erga eum voluntatis certum hoc pignus daturam. 
Tamen nos cum eundem Cardinalem omni prestantem virtute 
singulariter diligamus, simusque illi ob ipsius multa et magna 
merita et nostro et sedis Apostolice nomine obstricti, non duximus 
alienum nostras quoque partes interponere, ipso adhuc inopinante 
et rei huius ignaro; non tam ut Serenitatem tuam hortaremur 
aut rogaremus pro eo, id enim minime arbitramur necesse, quam 
ut significaremus nobis maxime esse cordi, tum ut illius fortunis 
et commodis consulatur, tum ut ipse noscat in tanto tue Serenita- 
tis erga eum beneficio nostrum quoque amorem et studium inter- 
cessisse: Ac admonere quidem Serenitatem tuam, ut fidei sue 
memor et promissionis esse velit, ac spem tamdiu optimo et dig- 
nissimo Cardinali ostentatam, postquam illius assequende venit 
oceasio, tua auctoritate complere et perficere, alienum est et a 
magnitudine tua et a natura nostra : maximum enim rogare Regem 
ut fidem suam prestet de illius est animo et constantia dubitantis, 
quod minime in mentem nostram cadit. Quamobrem vero hoc 
quod per te promissum fuit recto et vero iudicio et tunc promissum 
fuerit ut ei tribuatur, de eo arbitramur nos pauca debere scribere. 
Nam si virtus et integritas digna amore est, in hoc Cardinale summa 
utraque est. Et tu quoque iis dotibus et partibus plurimum deferre 
consuevisti. Ei viro ad commune virtutis indicium magis acce- 
dit peculiaris benevolentie ratio quam omni in causa capere soliti 
sumus; quorum fidem erga nos studium observantiamque cognovi- 
mus, certe nemo tantam pre se tulit unquam inserviendi cuique 
voluntatem ; quinetiam ipse Cardinalis Campegius animo tue Sereni- 
tatis amplitudini honori nomini fuit semper addictus. Itaque non 
solum in omni sententia occasione tempore id declaravit, sed in 
suis etiam fortunis augendis et constituendis pene fuit negligens, 
cum se totum, quantuscunque esse posset, Serenitatis tue opus et 
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creaturam vellet intelligi: Ita hac una spe contentus, que illi in 
liberalitate et benignitate tua semper posita fuit non magnopere que- 
sivit aliunde, nee quorum beneficia requireret nee quibus obligatus 
esse vellet, cum te solum atque unicum sibi proponeret auctorem 
suarum fortunarum et machinatorem voluntatum. Huius in illo 
animi iudiciique nos optimi testes esse possumus. Nec dubitamus 
Serenitatem tuam nobis affirmantibus omnia credituram, quanquam 
et sine affirmatione nostra clara res ista et apud omnes testata sit. 
Sed etsi apud Serenitatis tue animum satis momenti ac plusquam 
satis ipsius Cardinalis fidelem ac perpetuam erga te observantiam 
habituram certi sumus, tamen quia nostra quoque interest, qui 
illius opera prestante et egregia inter Germanos diu in causa 
Lutheranorum utimur, et qui plurima illi debemus, ut ipse fortunis 
et facultatibus sit ornatior, quo auctoritatem maiorem habere possit, 
non possumus temperare quin hortemur Serenitatem tuam in 
Domino, vel rogemus potius, ut ex solita sua magnanimitate et 
beneficentia sibi deditissimum hominem, nobis carissimum, cuius 
maxime virtutes omni honore dignissime sunt, sue voluntatis 
et liberalitatis . . . ornare, ac tantum et tam expectatum benefi- 
cium in illum conferre velit; quo ipse hoe munere splendidior 
redditus maiore cum dignitate et tibi servire et tuis omnibus in 
perpetuum possit. Nos certe quid in illum collatum fuerit, de eo 
sumus perpetuam gratiam Serenitati tue habituri, ac in nosmet- 
ipsos illud collatum existimaturi. Datum Rome apud Sanctum 
Petrum sub annulo Piscatoris die xxi Sept. M.D. xxiiij Pontificatus 
autem nostri anno primo. Ja. SaDOLETUs. 


CROMWELL AND THE INSURRECTION OF 1655. 


I. The Origin of the Insurrection. 


In April 1886 an article appeared in the Quarterly Review entitled 
‘Oliver Cromwell: his Character illustrated by Himself,’ the 
authorship of which has since been claimed by Mr. Reginald Pal- 
grave. The reviewer undertakes to demonstrate from the Thurloe 
Papers and other official correspondence that the insurrection which 
took place in March 1655 was a sham insurrection fabricated by 
Cromwell for his own purposes. According to the reviewer an 
examination into the secret history of that occurrence supplies an 
effectual test of Cromwell’s real self, and a complete corrective 
of Carlyle’s Cromwell-worship. Whether the Protector was a knave 
or an honest man is a question of some general interest. The de- 
tails of abortive plots and the personal history of obscure conspira- 
tors are in themselves of very little attractiveness. But the method 
of demonstration adopted in the Quarterly Review inextricably 
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connects these two subjects, and obliges a refutation to follow the 
same system. The aim of this note is therefore twofold: to give 
an account of the origin of the rising of 1655, and to refute the 
misstatements and misconceptions of the Quarterly Reviewer con- 
cerning it. 

The theory of the reviewer is that the insurrection of March 
1655 was ‘arranged,’ ‘patched up,’ fabricated, or ‘ manufactured’ 
by Cromwell. ‘Any insurrectionary movement during the year 
1655 sprang from a far-reaching design which Cromwell practised 
alike on friends, neutrals, and enemies.’ As he then observes, with 
very great justice, ‘that this was the case has hitherto escaped 
notice. Every historian who has taken part in the Cromwelliad 
regards that revolt as a very tragic reality.’ ‘ Cromwell humbugged 
every historian as effectually as he hoodwinked his contempo- 
raries.’' He explains this by the supposition that these hum- 
bugged historians were insufficiently acquainted with the Thurloe 
Papers, and claims that he himself is the first to read them aright. 

The explanation of the rising of 1655 which is given generally 
by historians is familiar and commonplace enough. They regard 
it as springing naturally, like most other imsurrectionary move- 
ments, out of an antecedent conspiracy. An examination of the 
question whether such a conspiracy existed is the first step to be 
taken in an investigation into the nature of the rising which 
followed. 

With the establishment of the protectorate and the division 
caused amongst the republicans by that event, the hopes of the 
royalist party grew high. In the summer of 1654 they commenced 
serious preparations for a rising. The king assured them that if 
they would make ready he would not fail them when the time came 
for him to play his part. The letter which he wrote on this occasion 
was published by the Protector, and has never been denied to be 
really the king’s. 


‘I am very well pleased,’ wrote Charles, ‘to hear how careful and 
solicitous you are for my Concernments, and of the Course you resolve to 
take. The Truth is, I have been so tender of my friends, that I have 
deferred to call upon them to appear till I could find myself able to give 
them good Encouragement from abroad; but since I find that comes on 
so slowly, I will no longer restrain those Affections which I most desire to 
be beholden to; and I have reason to believe that if they, who wish one 
and the same thing, knew each other’s Mind, the Work would be done 
without any difficulty, and if there were any handsome Appearance in any 
one Place, the rest would not sit still; and I am persuaded I should then 
find Supplies from those who are yet afraid to offer them.’ ? 


' Quarterly Review, vol. 162, pp. 415, 437. 

2 A Declaration of his Highness by the Advice of his Council, shewing the Reasons 
of their Proceedings for securing the Peace of the Commonwealth, wpon Occasion of 
the late Insurrection and Rebellion, 1655, p. 26. 
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The royalists in England were under the direction of a select 
council of six or seven members termed ‘the Sealed Knot.’ The 
exact date of the establishment of this council is uncertain. It is 
first proposed in a letter of William Coventry’s written in November 
1649, and it was suggested to him by Sir Gilbert Talbot.* The idea 
seems to have been put into execution in 1653 or 1654. In May 
1654, a series of instructions were sent to the Sealed Knot, em- 
powering them to direct the movements of the English royalists.‘ 
A number of commissions were sent over, and gentlemen were 
appointed to head the risings in particular counties, and to secure 
particular places. The rising was to take place at the same time 
in all parts of the kingdom, and those not ready at the day were to 
join with their nearest neighbours who were ready. Any rational 
design upon London, said the king, would cover all other designs, 
and it should be well weighed and carefully executed. In July a 
particular account of the whole movement was sent to Charles. In 
each of the three counties of Surrey, Sussex, and Kent, the gentry 
would provide 500 horse, and Sir Philip Musgrave undertook to 
raise 300 horse in the North. Warwick, Denbigh, Tynemouth, 
Ludlow, and other castles were to be secured. Sir Philip Musgrave 
was to seize Carlisle ; Sir John Grenville, Plymouth; Sir Humphrey 
Bennett, Portsmouth; Lord Byron, Nottingham; Sir Thomas 
Peyton, Sandwich; Colonel Grey, Tynemouth; Colonel Scriven, 
Shrewsbury ; and a number of other gentlemen had undertaken 
other places.° 

In Ireland, Lord Ardes, Sir Charles Coote, Colonel King, Colonel 
Trevor, and others, had promised to secure certain towns for the 
king. In Scotland, Lord Glencairn and a number of Scotch 
royalists were actually in arms in the highlands, and were not 
suppressed till the end of 1654. England itself had been denuded 
of troops in order to suppress the rising in Scotland, and it was 
reported amongst the king’s friends that only 4,000 soldiers were 
left south of the Tweed.’ Many of the English presbyterians were 
willing to make common cause with the royalists. Amongst their 
leaders Lord Willoughby, Major-General Browne, and Sir George 
Booth were known adherents of the king’s cause, and Lord Fairfax 
was confidently believed to favour it.* 

But the chief hopes of the royalists were founded on the dis- 
affection of a portion of the army, and a hope of a rising of the 
levellers. Hyde, in an important paper written in 1649, had 
pointed out to the king the advantages to be derived from treating 


* Nicholas Papers, p. 154. * Calendar Clarendon Papers, ii. 356, 363. 

5 Calendar Clarendon Papers, ii. 335, 355, 359, 369, 383, 440. The paper on 
p- 440, calendared as No. 2108, properly belongs to June 1654. I have quoted from 
this paper some particulars not given in the Calendar. 

® Calendar Clarendon Papers, ii. 329, 362, 364, 383. 7 Ibid. ii, 357, 379. 

® Ibid, 392, 413, 426, 440. 
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with the levellers, and his influence now guided the king’s counsels.° 
An attempt was made to open negotiations with Overton, the leader 
of the malcontents still remaining in the army, but the king’s letter 
does not seem ever to have been delivered to him.’® Overton him- 
self always denied taking any part in the intrigue between the 
levellers and the royalists, and apparently with perfect truth." 
Men like Wildman and Sexby were less scrupulous, and the address 
of the levellers to the king in 1656 is signed by several persons who 
were officers of the army in 1654." 

But whether the levellers attempted an insurrection on their 
own account, or were willing to join the royalists, the prospect was 
equally favourable to the success of the king’s designs. The simple 
existence of active discontent in the army would facilitate the aims 
of the royalists." They were also encouraged by the hope of foreign 
aid in arms, money, and men, if they could only succeed in obtain- 
ing a seaport where troops from the continent could be landed." 
The divisions between Crcmwell and the parliament further excited 
their hopes. Some memb2rs had gone to Westminster intending to 
serve the king, others were serving his cause without knowing it." 

On the other hand, tlhe hopes of immediate action with which 
the royalists had entered the plot were frustrated by their want of 
preparation, and the time for action was repeatedly postponed. 
First they wished to act before Cromwell called his next parlia- 
ment, which was to meet in September 1654. Next the end of 
October was proposed by the king, and November found Charles 
still believing that in a few weeks all would be ready for action." 
In December the royalists talked of a rising at the end of January 
1655, in February a day was actually fixed, and at length in March, 
when postponements and arrests had destroyed all real hopes of 
success, the long-delayed rising took place. 

Such briefly was the history of the conspiracy from which the 
rising at Salisbury sprang. However feeble and abortive the actual 
attempts at insurrection in March 1655 were, the conspiracy from 
which they sprang was real, general, and dangerous. With great 
justice the government asserted in their declaration of 31 Oct. 1655 
that ‘the rising fell not out by chance, or as the rash undertaking 
of some few inconsiderable persons,’ but that ‘the party were 
generally involved in the business.’ !” 

The Quarterly Reviewer rejects the commonplace theory that 
the rising of 1655 arose out of the conspiracy of 1654, and is there- 
fore obliged to provide another origin for it. He finds this in the 

® Nicholas Papers, p. 138. 

” Calendar Clarendon Papers, ii. 344; Thurloe, iii. 217, 280. 

" Thurloe, iii. 110; Burton’s Diary, iv. 150. ® Cal. Clar. Papers, iii. 145. 
18 Tb. ii. 423. 4 Tb. iii. 13, 15, 17. © Tb. ii. 392; Thurloe, iii. 74. 
© Calendar Clarendon Papers, ii. 383, 384, 392, 393, 395, 413, 433. 

” Declaration upon Occasion of the late Insurrection and Rebellion, pp. 34, 36. 
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theory that Cromwell needed an insurrection in order to consolidate 
his power. It was necessary, he argues, for Cromwell to conciliate 
the army ; in order to do so he agreed to establish the government 
of the major-generals, and, to find an excuse for that act, he manu- 
factured the rising of March 1655. 


What was Cromwell’s motive in the fabrication of this insurrection 
of March 1655? . . . His motive was a very simple one. He was forced 
to obey his servant, the army. The men whom he had made, and who 
had made him, demanded a visible share in the power and profit that he 
enjoyed.'* . . . If rumour be evidence, there was, during November [1654] 
‘a great division in the army.’ And it is certain that at the close of that 
month Cromwell and his military men came to terms. At a meeting held 
in St. James’s Palace, the staff of the army agreed ‘to live and die with 
Cromwell.’'® And a train of events, occurring in direct sequence after that 
meeting, proves that it was at this conjuncture that Cromwell agreed to 
parcel out his protectorship amongst the leading officers of the army.’ ° 


Cromwell’s motive is more concisely stated on p. 442; ‘ it was 
to save himself, to propitiate a gang of mutinous servants,’ and 
again in a letter by Mr. Palgrave which appeared in the Times on 
12 Jan. of the present year, ‘to bribe his army officers, to repose 
by placing England under the yoke of the major-generals.’ 

The first defect in the theory is that there is no evidence of any 
such agreement as the one imagined by the reviewer. Even the 
authorities to which he refers do not support him. The speech 
made by Cromwell on 27 Feb. 1657 does indeed state that he 
appointed the major-generals at the instigation of the officers of the 
army, but contradicts the theory that he agreed to do so in December 
1654. On the contrary, Cromwell, after describing the dissolution 
of the parliament in January 1655, continues : ‘ Some time after that, 
you thought it was necessary to have major-generals; and the first 
rise to that motion (then was the late general insurrections) was 
justifiable.’ *! So Cromwell fixes the date of the first suggestion 
of their appointment, not only long after the army meetings of 
November 1654, but after or during the insurrection of March 1655. 
Moreover, the truth of this statement of Cromwell’s is confirmed 
by the dates of appointment of the major-generals. Desborough 
(or Disbrowe as he signs himself), to whom the command of the 
six western counties was entrusted, was appointed on 28 May 
1655.” The rest were appointed in pursuance of an order of the 
council made on 9 Aug. 1655.% Their appointments were not 
finally settled or published till the end of October 1655.™ 


8 Quarterly Review, p. 439. 

1 *1 Dec. 1654, Pell Corr., Lansd. MSS. Brit. Mus. 752, fo. 215, 220.’ 

® Quarterly Review, p. 440. *! Burton’s Diary, i. 384. 

2 Thurloe, iii. 486. 23 Tb. iii, 701. 

* Tb. iv. 88, 117; Public Intelligencer, Oct. 22-9, 1655; Calendar State Papers, 
Dom. 1655, pp. 275, 296. 
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The second piece of evidence adduced in support of the 
imaginary agreement of December 1654 is a letter in the Lansdowne 
MSS. from Thurloe to Pell. This, to which the reviewer refers as 
if it were unpublished, was printed in 1838 with much more of the 
same correspondence.” There is no mention or suggestion of any 
such agreement either in that letter, or in the preceding letters de- 
scribing the meeting of the officers. Thurloe thus describes the 
result of that meeting :— 


I formerly wrote to you of a meeting of the officers had at St. James’s, 
the result whereof is this—and I have accordingly declared it to his 
Highness—that they will live and die with him, both as their general in 
military matters and as their protector in civil; and this they have done 
unanimously, so that whatever uncertainty and wavering there may be in 
the minds and counsels of other men, the army is fixed and of a piece.’ * 


In the third place the reviewer relies upon the train of events 
to support his alleged agreement. An examination of the actual 
relations of Cromwell and the army at the end of 1654 proves con- 
clusively two points: first, that there was no such general disaffec- 
tion in the army as to render any such agreement necessary ; 
secondly, that, though there was a mutinous section in the army, 
Cromwell did not attempt to ‘ propitiate ’ or ‘ conciliate ’ it. 

At the close of 1654, the greater part of the army were im- 
movably faithful to the protectorate and the Protector, and it was 
not necessary to propitiate them by any new agreements. The 
constitution of the protectorate represented with singular fidelity 
the political ideas of the army. It embodied the demands which 
they had formulated in their declarations of 1647-8, and in the 
agreement of the people in 1649. The instrument of government 
was drawn up by a committee of officers. It contained all their pet 
political theories, redistribution of seats and disfranchisement of 
the little boroughs, biennial parliaments limited in the period of 
their sitting and the nature of their powers, and liberal provisions 
for liberty of conscience. In November 1654, when the meeting of 
officers at St. James’s took place, parliament had taken in hand the 
revision of the instrument of government. They insisted on re- 
voting it clause by clause, and amending it so as to increase the 
powers of parliament, limit the authority of the Protector, and 
restrict the amount of toleration, as defined in the articles of the 
constitution. Apart from the purely military business which they 
came together to transact, the officers met to assure the Protector 
of their support in his struggle to maintain the instrument of 
government against the encroachments of parliament. As Thurloe 
distinctly states and Cromwell himself hints, they were inclined to 


*5 R. Vaughan, Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, i. 87. 2% Tb, 
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go further than the government itself in maintaining the authority 
of this new constitution.” 

In the case of the mutinous minority it is observable that their 
disaffection dated from the beginning of the protectorate. Few 
officers except those who, like Ludlow, Hutchinson, and Sydney, 
were themselves members of parliament, objected to the expulsion 
of the Rump by Cromwell in April 1653. The division of the army 
began after the dissolution of the Little Parliament in December 
1653. Harrison and a number of officers of more advanced 
opinions became discontented, and were dismissed from the army 
at intervals during the next few months as they showed signs of 
active disaffection. Harrison was at first relegated to the seclusion 
of his father’s house in Staffordshire, to stay there till further 
order.* In September he was arrested for getting up an anabaptist 
petition to be presented to parliament. A few days later he was 
released, entertained by the Protector, warned as a friend ‘ not to 
persist in those deceitful ways whose end is destruction,’ and dis- 
missed with good counsel and great civility. As he continued to 
intrigue against the government, and was suspected of being con- 
cerned in the plots of the levellers, he was arrested on 15 Feb. 
1655, sent prisoner to Carisbrooke Castle, and passed most of the 
rest of the protectorate in prison.” 

In November 1654, three colonels were arrested and tried for 
circulating for signature a petition which reflected on the existing 
form of government. Of the three persons concerned, one, 
Colonel Saunders, promised obedience, and was allowed to retain his 
command, which he continued to hold till dismissed by Cromwell 
in 1656.*" Colonel Matthew Alured, who had previously (16 May 
1654) been recalled from Ireland for words spoken against the Pro- 
tector, also submitted, but was imprisoned for twelve months, and 
dismissed from all his commands. At a later period during the 
protectorate he was again imprisoned, and was never again em- 
ployed till the Rump made him captain of their life guard in 
1659.” The third, Colonel Okey, submitted himself to the Protector’s 
mercy after having been committed to trial by a court martial, and 
was pardoned as to his life, but dismissed from the service, and 
like Alured not employed again till 1659.% ‘So far from the army 


27 Vaughan, i. 85; Burton, i. 384. *8 3 Feb. 1654. 

*% Calendar of State Papers, Dom. 1653-4, p. 387, 1655, p. 112; Calendar 
Clarendon Papers, ii. 398; Thurloe, ii. 606; Merc. Politicus, Feb. 15-22, 1655. 

* The petition is printed in the Calendar of Domestic State Papers for 1653-4, 
p- 302, and there dated Dec. 1653; but it properly belongs to the close of 1654. 

%t Vaughan, i. 85; Clarendon Papers, iii. 309. 

* Thurloe, ii. 286, 709; Vaughan, i. 85-8; Calendar of State Papers, Dom. 
1658-9, 382; Case of Col. Matthew Alwred, 1659, 4to. 

%3 Vaughan, i. 85-8; Thurloe, iii. 64, 147; Calendar State Papers, Dom. 
1658-9, 383, 
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falling in with humours of such men as these are, there is no 
question but they will live and die to maintain the government as 
it is now settled,’ observes Thurloe in his account of Okey’s trial.* 

Immediately after the trial of the three colonels, orders were 
sent to Monk to arrest Colonel Overton and send him up to London. 
Investigations revealed the existence of a conspiracy amongst the 
levellers and anabaptists in the Scotch army. According to the 
belief of Cromwell and Thurloe, the mutineers intended to depose 
Monk from his command, make Overton their leader, and march 
into England. According to Overton’s own account, the discon- 
tented officers in the Scotch army intended merely to present 
an address like that of the three colonels, and he had discouraged 
them even in that project.* The officers sent out a circular letter 
dated 18 Dec. 1654 convening a general meeting of the discon- 
tented at Edinburgh ‘ at the green dragon in Canny-Gate on new 
year’s day.’ Before new year’s day, however, all those who had 
signed the circular were arrested, and Overton himself was shipped 
off to England for trial.** He remained a prisoner for the rest of 
the protectorate, first in the Tower, afterwards in Jersey.” 

During January and February, several additional arrests of 
officers sharing the principles of the levellers and anabaptists 
took place. Colonel Eyres was arrested on 27 Jan., Major-General 
Allen on 31 Jan., and Colonel Rich on 15 Feb.* Finally Major 
Wildman was seized on 10 Feb. as he was penning a ‘ Declaration 
of the free and well affected people of England now in arms 
against the tyrant Oliver Cromwell.’ ** Thus every officer who had 
shown signs of mutiny or even of disaffection was either cashiered, 
reduced to obedience, or imprisoned. Yet the reviewer talks of 
Cromwell ‘ propitiating a gang of mutinous servants’ and seeking 
to ‘bribe his army officers into repose.’ Cromwell’s policy was 
precisely the reverse ; its chief defect was that there was too little 
attempt to conciliate. He was somewhat too suspicious and too 
severe. He did not make sufficient distinction between the mode- 
rate and the violent members of the military opposition. He con- 
founded Overton and Wildman in the same category. Overton was 
harshly punished, on insufficient evidence, and without fair trial. 
‘All will confess he had very hard measure,’ wrote a friend of 
Overton’s in 1659; ‘ yea, those who would in everything plead for 
the integrity of the deceased Protector, condemned him in this 
case of Major-General Overton.’*° There are no doubt circum- 
stances that are much against Overton, but the evidence of his 


** Vaughan, i. 85-8. 

% Thurloe, iii. 110. % Tb. iii. 29; Mercurius Politicus, Jan. 11-18, 1655. 
’ & The sad suffering Case of Major-General Robert Overton, 1659. 

% Thurloe, iii, 124, 143; Mercwrius Politicus, Feb. 15-22, 1655. 

89 Thurloe, iii. 147; Whitelock, f. 599. “© Case of Major-General Overton, p. 9. 
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complicity in the supposed plot for marching the Scotch army into 
England is far from being sufficient to prove his guilt. But 
whether Cromwell was unjust to Overton or not, the fact remains 
that these strong measures put an end to any division existing in 
the army, and put an end at the same time to the high hopes 
the royalists had founded on it. Nor was that the sole blow they 
received during January 1655. 

Simultaneously with suppression of the disaffected party in the 
army took place the first arrests of royalists in connexion with the 
great conspiracy started in the previous summer. ‘The confessions 
of two persons seized by Cromwell’s police during January revealed 
the existence of a plot in North Wales directed against the castles 
of Denbigh and Beaumaris. Nicholas Bagenal, a landowner in the 
isle of Anglesea, confessed to having received a commission from 
Charles II to raise a regiment of horse. Nicholas Bayley (son of 
the late bishop of Bangor, Lewis Bayley), a Carnarvonshire gentle- 
man, had received a similar commission to raise a foot regiment. 
According to Bagenal’s account they had received their commissions 
from a certain Colonel Stephens, evidently the Colonel John Stephens 
who is frequently mentioned in Hyde’s correspondence.“ 

At the same time the government discovered the existence of 
an organised plan for buying arms in London and abroad, and 
supplying them to royalists in the country. Major Norwood, the 
head of this organisation, and the London merchants who assisted 
him, were arrested, and confessed that under colour of exporting 
arms to Virginia and Barbadoes they had been providing weapons 
to be used against the government. The Protector’s army was but 
weak in England, Norwood had told one of the conspirators: ‘ the 
Protector and parliament could not agree, and half the parliament 
were for the king, therefore when the parliament should be dis- 
solved, that was the time when the rising should begin, when the 
members will be come into their countries, and have discovered 
their discontents to the people.’ “* Several gentlemen suspected or 
proved to have acquired arms from Norwood and his friends were 
brought prisoners to London. Chief of these was Sir Henry Little- 
ton of Hagley, the high sheriff of Worcestershire, and his brother, 
Charles Littleton, who had been the king’s cupbearer when he was 
in Scotland.” As both the Littletons were subsequently engaged in 
Sir George Booth’s rising in 1659, small credit can be given to their 
assurances of their peaceful purposes.“* With them were arrested 
Col. Edward Vernon ; his uncle, Walter Vernon, of Stockley Park 

® Thurloe, iii. 47, 55, 75, 148, 185; Burton’s Diary, iv. 150-61; Nickolls, Letters 
addressed to Cromwell, p. 132. 

8 Thurloe, iii. 125-7-8; Calendar Clarendon Papers, ii. 329, 385; Mercurius 
Politicus, January 1655, pp. 5050, 5100. 
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in Staffordshire; and his brother-in-law, Edward Browne, of Bentley 
in Derbyshire. Sir John Pakington of Worcestershire was also 
committed to the Tower on the same charge, and a number of less 
important persons were laid hold on.‘” 

The reviewer, whose statements are often a trifle contradictory, 
mentions on one page ‘that Cromwell arrested several noted 
royalists in London,’ and on the next page classes these arrests 
with the ‘ ostensible precautions’ by which Cromwell secured him- 
self and fooled the royalists. ‘Cromwell arrested some royalists 
shortly before the outbreak, but, as we know on the best authority, 
he touched none of those engaged therein.’** The best authority 
(whose name is not given) is certainly wrong. In addition to the 
persons already arrested the following royalists, all deeply concerned 
in the plot, were arrested during January and February 1655: Sir 
Humphrey Bennett, the head of the Hampshire cavaliers, who had 
undertaken to secure Portsmouth for the king ;‘*® Colonel Grey, 
son of Lord Grey of Wark, who had undertaken to secure Tyne- 
mouth ;°*° Sir John Greenville, who afterwards played so promi- 
nent a part in the Restoration, and was now commissioned to 
raise Devonshire and secure Plymouth;*' Mr. John Weston, the 
son of Sir Richard Weston, the king’s agent to raise money from 
the English catholics. Colonel Gardiner, another of Hyde’s 
confidential correspondents, was also amongst the prisoners made 
at this time.** At the same time the government openly announced 
the cause of these arrests. 

Cromwell was far from concealing his knowledge of the plot. In 
his speech of 22 Jan. 1655 he described the nature of the plot 
to parliament, and again on February 18, after the dissolution of 
parliament, he called the lord mayor and common council to 
Whitehall and gave them an account of the conspiracy and its de- 
tection. Week after week through January and February the 
arrests on account of the plot were chronicled in ‘ Mercurius 
Politicus’ and other papers. Why in spite of these warnings did 
the royalists persist in their intended insurrection? The reviewer’s 
suggestion is that Cromwell encouraged them to persist because he 
needed an insurrection, and that in pursuance of this design ‘he 
acted on the impatient credulity of those who shared the King’s 
exile’ to make him sanction a hopeless enterprise. The evidence, 
however, while it proves clearly that the king did sanction the 


‘7 On this affair see Thurloe, iii. 65, 73, 82, 89-94, 98, 99, 104, 107, 129, 163; Mer- 
curius Politicus, January 1655, pp. 5050, 5066, 5116 ; Calendar of Clarendon Papers, 
iii. 20; Burton’s Diary, iv. 301. 

8 Quarterly, pp. 419, 421. 

Calendar Clarendon Papers, ii. 359, 440, iii. 19, 21. 50 Tb, ii. 440, iii. 19. 

- 5! Mercurius Politicus, March 1-8; Calendar Clarendon Papers, ii. 362, 440. 
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enterprise, proves also that Cromwell had no part in procuring 
that sanction ; nor does the reviewer produce any evidence to prove 
Cromwell’s share in it. 

By January 1655, a great division had arisen amongst the 
English royalists. Im December the Sealed Knot had written to 
the king telling him that nothing was yet ready for a rising.™ 
Others of the royalists were still confidently looking forward to a 
speedy appeal to arms. They admitted that the day must be post- 
poned, but saw no reason for abandoning the attempt. J. Brerely 
(perhaps Lord Willoughby) writes on Jan. 5 expressing his confi- 
dence of ‘bringing the cause to a very fair trial next term,’ and 
again on Jan. 19 stating that ‘the trial of the cause is put off for 
a week.’ *® Another correspondent writes to the king : ‘ For the state 
of your affairs here you'll have an account of them bya servant of 
yours ere this arrive you and of the necessities that put some of 
your friends upon so sudden resolutions. But since he went hence, 
finding the day appointed too near to give the witnesses that live 
far off convenient warning, they have prorogued it a week longer. 
Iam going northward to prepare them against the day... . 
Sir, if you shall think you cannot have a fair hearing this term, 
the trial may be put off till the next. But I would gladly have 
your express pleasure herein by reason Mr. S. K. (the Sealed 
Knot) gives us little advice in your business, and I wish I had never 
been referred to them.’ * 

The result of this was that at the end of Jan. 1655 a number 
of the royalists were opposed to any rising being attempted at all, 
and those who were anxious for action were uncertain about the 
date when it was to take place. The question was laid before 
Charles II for decision early in February. A certain Mr. Upton or 
‘Roles’ wrote to the king on behalf of the Sealed Knot : *— 


Sir,—In all submission I here represent unto you the sense of Lord 
Bellasis, Will Compton, and myself, the other three being out of town, 
but what was theirs too when last here, and nothing having intervened 
to alter but rather to confirm us, we presume to give you this account, 


** Calendar Clarendon Papers, iii. 3. 

55 The expression ‘next term’ employed in Brerely’s first letter probably means 
next month, i.e. February 1655. A subsequent letter shows that the day fixed for a 
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confirmed by many other pieces of evidence; Thurloe, iii. 176, 182, 314; Mercurius 
Politicus, Feb, 8-15, 165%. Brerely’s second letter and Dowcett’s letter show that 
towards the end of January the date of the intended rising was again postponed, ‘for 
a week,’ as they both say. I am inclined to believe that ‘week’ should be taken to 
mean month, and their letters would then refer to the postponement of the rising 
from February to March 1655. 

36 Calendar Clarendon Papers, iii. 6, 9. 

57 C, Dowcett, 19 Jan. 1655, Clarendon MSS.; Calendar iii. No. 34. 

58 Clarendon MSS. Calendar iii. No. 39, a deciphered cipher; the spelling and 
punctuation are modernised. 
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Being here very watchful upon all consultations, though they know it 
not that are for your service, and understanding they have sent to you for 
your approbation of a day for rising (which they already here have agreed 
on), we thought it very undutiful not to represent to your Majesty the 
dangerousness of the consequence of it; for now that their own divisions 
is for the present so allayed as that no rise from the Army is to be hoped, 
which was the ground of our hope, and that the fleet is gone, which we 
conceived not so material as the other design of the Army, we look on the 
rising of your party but to (be) the destroying of themselves, and more, 
that in this juncture of time, it will so prejudice your affairs as cordially 
to piece up interests which otherways, with great heartburnings, would for 
the present but acquiesce. This, on my faith, Sir, is not only our sense, 
but of all wise parties we confer (with), though solely subscribed by Upton. 
John Russell presents this as his opinion.’ 


The day referred to as fixed in this letter was certainly Feb. 13, 
as the letter of its bearer, James Halsall, proves. Halsall arrived at 
Antwerp bearing this letter about Feb. ;4,, having been detained 
in England a week by contrary winds. He found that Ross, the 
messenger of the party of action, had already succeeded in obtain- 
ing the king’s approval of the day fixed for the intended rising. 
Ormonde, who was at Antwerp at the time, and in the confidence 
of both parties, thus summarises the account of affairs given him 
by the messengers :— 


The discourse I had with Mr. Ross was very short, and he made it 
so cheerful that it abated rather than increased the melancholy the letters 
I opened had given me, but Halsey (who with Maurice arrived here the 
day he went hence, and met him upon the way) quickly brought me back 
again with his narration of the perplexedness, uncertainty, and contrariety 
of opinions and resolutions in our friends and business. The Sealed Knot, 
in whom only there is any known authority from the king, declaring 
absolutely and sharply against (as they call it) the madness of those 
people that are resolved to begin, and professing that they will not only 
lay still themselves, but dissuade all others from appearing; grounding 
this purpose upon the weakness and unpreparedness of their design, and 
upon the great probabilities they say there are that a fitter conjuncture 
will immediately offer itself, by divisions in the Army, and by the dis- 
content Cromwell’s parting as he hath done with his Parliament will give 
all sorts of people, which is an advantage they say they have long foretold 
would be offered, and which being now come about, these men’s precipi- 
tations will frustrate by not allowing time for the effects; they on the 
other side charge the Knot, and not incolourably, with a continued cold- 
ness and backwardness to action, and with a reservedness very improper 
to the nature of the business, by which they allege many irrecoverable 
opportunities, persons and parties have been lost; instancing the fleet, 
from whom they say the taking of Portsmouth, the Isle of Wight, and 
other advantages were offered upon any the least appearance for the King 
in other places; and for their present purpose to act, they say they are 
forced to it by the full discovery they suppose Cromwell has made of the 
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whole plot, and of the persons engaged in it ; which if he dissemble, it is but 
to bring them into security, and keep them quiet till he shall have mastered 
intestine difficulties, and brought himself into a condition to chuse whom 
he will destroy: They say the disorders in his army are upon the matter 
appeased in the disappointment and apprehension of Overton, and if there 
remain any reliques, they will amount but to such mutinies as if he have 
time he will quiet, as he hath done many others heretofore, and that 
being done, the discontents the dispersed members can infuse into their 
several countries will signify little, which yet will have the greatest effect 
upon their first return home, and afterwards will digest of itself into a tame 
sufferance : this is what I can collect out of what I have heard from both 
or of both parties, for Halsey is but a bare relator for ought I can see, as 
Jack Stephens is of both and yet of neither opinion. He says that though 
the Sealed Knot are fully satisfied of the imprudence of beginning now, 
to that degree, that they cannot with their loyalty consent to it or appear 
in it, yet if the King will command them, they are ready to lay down 
their lives, but, without his express command they will keep themselves 
to their opinion and resolution. Ross seemed to me and told Halsey 
expressly, that he carried with him the King’s approbation for present 
action, and yet no direction to the Sealed Knot to countenance and assist 
it; but I am sure the King has either forbidden the enterprise, or directed 
the Knot to fall into it with all their power and industry, else it would be 


the certain loss of those that shall appear, and the very probable destrue- 
tion of those that hold off.°® 


The same day James Halsall wrote to the king from Antwerp 
apologising for forwarding the letter from the Sealed Knot which 
was in his charge by O’Neill instead of bringing it himself. 


I intended to have waited on your Majesty had not the crossness of 
the winds detained me six days at the water side; when I came to 
Antwerp I met Mr. Ross, and then finding the impossibility of my 
coming to Cologne and return into England before the 13 of February 
(0. 8.) which is the day intended for our action I resolved for going back 
with all speed, and wish that I had your Majesty’s commands to some 
very considerable persons for their now engaging; Sir, Mr. O’Neill will 
give you a letter from the Sealed Knot, who do wholly dissent to what 
was proposed by Mr. Ross. Sir, they are generally known (though they 
think otherways) to have had the full managing of your Majesty’s affairs, 
they have discoursed with the most considerablest, and have very many 
that do really submit to their opinions; Sir, when we shall now appear, 
if they sit still, and keep their chambers, I very much fear that by their 
ill examples, our sword will be cut very short: but I hope your Majesty 
(since your approbation of what hath been presented) hath sent your 
commands to them not to be wanting with their assistance, and then I am 
confident that they are persons of that honour and duty, that they will 
readily engage.® 

Charles followed the course which both Ormonde and Halsall 


* Ormonde to Hyde, Feb. 3, 1655. Clarendon State Papers, iii. 265-6. 


® Clarendon MSS. James Halsall to the king, 4 Feb. 1655; Calendar, iii. 
No. 55. 
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had confidently hoped that he would not follow. He had approved, 
as the letters of Ormonde and Halsall show, of the design of Ross’s 
party to rise on Feb. 18. But he did not order the Sealed Knot to 
join with them, neither did he take the course recommended by the 
Sealed Knot, and order the party of action to remain quiet. He 
took the fatal middle course which Ormonde said would be ‘ the cer- 
tain loss of those that should appear and the very probable destruc- 
tion of those that held off.’ Daniel O’Neill was sent to England 
with the following answer to the letter of the Sealed Knot :— 


I have received yours without a date, and am the more troubled that 
it contains no answer to any of the particulars mentioned in my two last: 
I was in hope that there would have been that trust and communication 
between you and the rest of my friends, that there would have been little 
difference of opinion between you in what concerns me, but that they 
would either have brought you to join with them upon the information 
they would give you, or you restrain and compose them by your reason 
and discretion, but too much reservedness in you have made you too 
much strangers to each other. Nor can it be reasonable for me to hinder 
them from moving who believe themselves ready for it, and undone if 
they do not, and yet I cannot look for any great success, if whilst they 
stir, you sit still, and discountenance what they do; and it is as un- 
reasonable that any positive command of mine, should oblige you to an 
action directly contrary to your judgment and inclinations. In this 
strait I could not think of a better expedient, than to send this trusty 
bearer who is so well known to you, and who will have credit enough 
with all who are ready to serve me, to beget a right understanding 
amongst them, he will tell you what I think, and I shall say no more, 
but that though all particular designs may be secret, the general jealousy 
will serve the turn to imprison all my friends, and if some of them move, 
the rest will have no security by sitting still. I will be as ready myself 
as I wish others to be, and trust God Almighty with the rest.*! 


The letter may be summed up as saying that the king hoped 
the Sealed Knot would join, but did not think it reasonable to 
command them to do so. The reason why the rising did not take 
place on 13 Feb. is that, after Ross and Halsall had been des- 
patched to the king, the date was again postponed, as stated in 
Brerely’s second letter and in the letter of Dowcett before quoted. 

O’Neill, travelling disguised under the name of Bryan, left 
Cologne about 8 Feb., O.8., was stopped at Dover about 14 Feb., 
but was not recognised, and contrived to escape from Dover Castle 
on 22 Feb. (0.8.). A few days later, Wilmot, earl of Rochester, 
was despatched to England. According to Clarendon in his ‘ History 
of the Rebellion,’ this was done at the request of the earl himself, 
who was ‘always jealous that somebody would be general before 
him.’ Rochester desired the king 


*' Clarendon MSS. endorsed, ‘ the K. to Mr. Roles, the 18 Feb. by Bryan.’ 
® Calendar Clarendon Papers, iii. 21, 23. 
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to permit him to go over in disguise, to the end that finding the way to 
London, which was very easy, he might upon advising with the principal 
persons engaged (of whom there was none who had not been commanded 
by him, or was not inferior to him in command), assist them in their 
enterprise, and make the best of that force which they could bring 
together: and if he found that in truth they were not competently pro- 
vided to sustain the first shock, he might by his advice and authority 
compose them to expect a better conjuncture, and in the meantime to 
give over all inconsiderate attempts.® 


Unfortunately Clarendon’s papers do not contain the earl of 
Rochester’s commission. They contain, however, a note by Hyde 
of instructions for Mr. Trelawny, who was intended to accompany 
Rochester. Trelawny was 


to go with Lord Rochester and inform Sir Thomas Peyton, Col. Thorn- 
hill, Sir Humphrey Bennett, Col. Grey, and Mr. Weston of his being 
there ; to hasten into the west and inform Pollard and Dick Arundell ; 
to tell all persons that Lord Rochester has full authority from the King, 
but that he does not come to cause the least delay in anything they are 
ready to do, but to assist and direct them.** 


Rochester sailed 19 Feb. (O.S8.) and had reached London on 
24 Feb. (0.8S.).° He took the name of Mr. Symonds. With 
Rochester went Sir Joseph Wagstaffe, whom the reviewer persis- 


tently calls Sir John Wagstaffe. Mr. Trelawny, who went under 
the name of Morris, followed with Nicholas Armorer, who adopted 
the name of Wright. Armorer bore with him a letter from the 
king to Lord Willoughby, in which Charles said that he could not 
direct him what to do, but hoped that if any of his friends appeared 
in any engagement, the rest would join, which would be the best 
security for all. 

These extracts from the correspondence between the king and 
the English royalists prove conclusively that the king’s encourage- 
ment of the party of action was the chief cause of the fact that the 
intended insurrection was not abandoned after the discoveries and 
arrests of January 1655. At the same time, the fact that he would 
not command those who held back to fall in with the party of action 
caused the insurrection, when it did take place, to be a miserable 
failure. In the face of these facts, there is no room for the theory 
that Cromwell ‘manufactured’ the rising. The reviewer omits all 
mention of these letters. He makes up for this omission by a 
passage of melodramatic rhetoric, in which he speaks of ‘ zealous 
emissaries, ‘ false prophets,’ ‘ false friends,’ &c., who lured Charles 
to disregard the advice of the Sealed Knot, and to encourage the 
insurrection. He argues that these messengers must necessarily 
have been instructed by Cromwell. 

* Hist. of the Rebellion, xiv. 126. * Calendar Clarendon Papers, iii. 19. 

Ib. iii. 22, 23. * Tb. iii. 19. 
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Who was a warmer or a false friend to the enterprise of March 1655 
than Cromwell? . ... Who could set against the king a scheme of syste- 
matic false encouragement . . . except Cromwell, who had all the secret 
agents at home and abroad at his command? Or who would undertake 
so difficult a task as the creation of such an elaborate scheme of deception, 
but one who was anxious that the outbreak should take place? And we 
know that such was his wish. 

For the theory that these ‘ zealous emissaries’ were inspired by 
Cromwell, the reviewer brings forward no direct evidence whatever, 
but relies on ‘a variety of antecedent circumstances.’ He even sets 
aside positive evidence that these emissaries were honest men. 
Clarendon in his history anticipates the suggestion that these 
messengers were traitors, and twice emphatically denies it. ‘The 
persons who sent those expresses were very honest men, and had 
served well in the war.’ ‘The messengers which were sent this 
winter to Cologne who, I say still, were honest men, and sent from 
those who were such.’® No doubt, as the reviewer observes, 
‘Clarendon’s opinion is not so indisputable, but that it may be 
questioned.’ But he advances no evidence that Clarendon was 
mistaken, save the fact that the hopes the messengers held out 
were improbable, and were not fulfilled. The names of two of 
these messengers are known: Ross, ‘little Tom Ross,’ and James 
Halsall. To prove his case, the reviewer should have proved 
them Cromwell’s agents, which he does not even attempt to do, 
nor could do if he attempted. He does indeed attempt to prove 
that one of the king’s correspondents, Mr. Roles, alias Upton, was 
a tool of Cromwell’s. Take for granted, for the purpose of 
argument, that this man was Cromwell’s agent. According to Mr. 
Palgrave’s theory, he ought to delude Charles into encouraging 
the projected insurrection. On the contrary, in the letter printed 
above, pp. 333-4, he says plainly that any rising of the king’s party 
would result in their destruction.” But the proofs which Mr. 
Palgrave gives for the conjecture that Upton alias Roles was the 
Protector’s agent are throughout defective. He argues as follows: 

Cromwell held an intercepted letter from the king to Mr. Roles 
addressed to him under his alias, Mr. Upton, expressed in terms of entire 
confidence,”* but Roles was not arrested. And the suspicion inspired by 
the immunity which Cromwell granted to such a conspicuous royalist, 
was confirmed by finding that Thurloe, in a letter (dated 6 April, 1655) to 
Manning the spy, refers to Mr. Upton as their common friend.”® 


In the first place, the name Roles is a pseudonym, and, as there 
is no evidence that Cromwell knew who Mr. Roles really was, no 
conclusion can be drawn from the fact that Roles was not arrested. 


® Quarterly Review, pp. 418-420. 6 Hist. of the Rebellion, xiv. 123-4. 


6 Thurloe, iv. 10. ” Quarterly Review, p. 420. 
™ Calendar Clarendon Papers, iii. 11. * Thurloe, iii. 76. 


8 Egerton MSS. British Museum, 2542, fo. 168; Quarterly Review, p. 420.; 
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In the second place, the Upton to whom Thurloe refers in his 
letter to Manning is not the king’s correspondent. Thurloe’s Upton 
is a well-known merchant, the king’s Upton is an unknown person 
occasionally using the name of Upton as a pseudonym. Thurloe 
directs Manning to write to him under cover to one or other of two 
London merchants, either ‘ Mr. John Upton merchant at London,’ 
or ‘Mr. Nathaniel Manton merchant at London.’ Nathaniel Manton 
was Thurloe’s cousin. John Upton was one of the contractors for 
the victualling of the Navy. He was afterwards one of the farmers 
of the customs, and a member of Cromwell’s committee for trade. 
He sat for Fowey in the latter part of the long parliament, and 
for Haverfordwest in the parliament of 1656. Thurloe’s foreign 
correspondents sometimes drew bills on Upton for their salary.” 

Mr. Palgrave misstates the contents of each of his authorities. 
In the first case the king’s letter to Mr. Roles is not addressed to 
him under his alias Upton, but under the name of Roles only. In 
the second case, Thurloe does not refer to Upton as the common 
friend of himself and Manning, but merely gives his name without 
a word of comment. 

In case of failure to prove that the messengers from England 
were Cromwell’s agents, the provident reviewer has still another 
argument in stock. ‘Even though no actual assistance be given, 
still complete foreknowledge of a coming mischief, unfollowed by 
corresponding precautions, implies a sanction. And this form of 
sanction Cromwell gave to the insurrection.’ Granting for the 
sake of argument the truth of these statements, it may be observed 
that the reviewer’s case is that Cromwell ‘manufactured’ the 
insurrection, and that to ‘sanction’ and to ‘manufacture’ are 
very different things. But the first of these statements is exagge- 
rated, and the second absolutely unfounded. Cromwell was far 
from possessing the ‘ complete foreknowledge’ of the conspiracy 
which the reviewer attributes to him, nor did he ever claim to 
possess it as the reviewer represents him as doing. 

In the account of Penruddock’s rising given to the parliament of 
1656, Cromwell argued that it was a general design : ‘ That it was 
general, we had not by suspicion or imagination ; but we know indi- 
viduals who carried themselves the most demurely and fairly of any men 
in England were engaged in this. And he that gave us our intelli- 
gence lost his life for it in Neuburg country—I think I may now 
speak of that because he is dead—but he did discover from time to time 
a full intelligence of these things.’ Cromwell here simply claims 
that he possessed full intelligence as to the persons actually impli- 
cated in the conspiracy, however discreet their actions might have 
been. This is exactly the information which the letters of Manning 
to whom he refers did contain. As Manning’s communications 

™ Thurloe, ii. 684, iii, 529. *> Quarterly Review, p. 420.  * Carlyle, speech y. 
z2 
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to Thurloe only began in March 1655, nearly all the intelligence 
supplied by him is posterior to the rising, and relates simply to the 
shares of certain persons in the rising, and the movements of 
other persons after the rising. 

As little do the statements of the other informants mentioned 
by the reviewer bear out his assertion that Cromwell had ‘ complete 
foreknowledge’ of the coming insurrection. 

‘With characteristic craft,’ remarks the reviewer, ‘ Cromwell 
concealed the most effectual informant of these things, the clerk 
who wrote out the despatches in the king's closet.’ The clerk in 
question was Peter Massonet. Massonet’s communications date 
from the middle of February 1655. No specimens of communica- 
tions directly from him are to be found in the Thurloe Papers. 
Specimens there are of intelligence transmitted by him through 
Sir John Henderson and Richard Bradshaw, but they are rare and 
brief.” In another passage, the reviewer states that Cromwell ‘ had 
obtained the espial of one of the king’s most trusted friends, and a 
member of the Sealed Knot.’”? This means Sir Richard Willis, but 
there is no evidence that Willis was at this period in Cromwell’s 
pay, and what evidence there is in respecting his treason leads to 
the conclusion that it commenced much later.* According to 
Clarendon, the information which he gave to Cromwell was 
extremely general in its character.*' As none of his communica- 
tions are known to exist, it would be rash to suppose that he 
supplied Cromwell with this complete foreknowledge. 

The real sources of whatever foreknowledge of the plot Cromwell 
possessed deserve some mention. His knowledge was chiefly 
derived from three classes of persons: spies abroad, government 
officials at home and abroad, and prisoners. Of the first class of 
persons the following were the chief. Colonel Bampfylde, the man 
who had managed the duke of York’s escape from England in 1648, 
entered Thurloe’s pay in the summer of 1654, and from that date 
sent him occasional letters of intelligence. The most valuable of 
his communications is a paper entitled ‘The condition and design- 
ments of the titular king of Scots and of those abroad who are 
interested in his affairs.’*® This paper forms the basis of a con- 
siderable portion of the declaration concerning the late insurrection 
published by Cromwell in Nov. 1655. In the same summer of 
1654 Sir John Henderson, royalist governor of Newark in 1648, 
became one of Thurloe’s correspondents. Neither Bampfylde nor 
Henderson was in the king’s secrets, for he thought the first a 


7 Quarterly Review, p. 420. 

78 Calendar Clarendon Papers, iii. 14,15; Thurloe, ii. 610, iii. 153, 198. 
* Quarterly Review, p. 436. 

“© Thurloe, i. xiv-xvi; Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1661-2; 232, 

*! Hist. of the Rebellion, xvi. 28, 31. ® Thurloe, ii. 510-14, 
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knave, and the second a fool, but both were trusted by many of 
the king’s followers, and Henderson was still occasionally employed 
by the king. His letters from Germany in the winter of 1654-5 
contained much useful information about the movements of the 
royalists.* The movements of the royalists in Holland were re- 
ported by a certain John Adams, and there were other spies of 
less value. The government also employed correspondenis in most 
of the capitals of Europe to supply general political news, whose 
letters occasionally contained intelligence about the exiled royalists. 
Diplomatic agents such as Richard Bradshaw then resident at 
Hamburg sometimes supplied information on the same subject. 
But the amount of knowledge to be obtained from these sources 
was small and of no great value. Amongst officials at home, the 
lieutenant of the Tower, John Barkstead, was specially useful. 
According to Cromwell, ‘ there never was any design on foot, but 
we could hear it out of the Tower. He who commanded there 
would give us account, that within a fortnight or such a thing, 
there would be some stirrings ; for a great concourse of people were 
coming to them (i.e. his prisoners), and they had very great ele- 
vations of spirit.’** There were also reports on the movements of 
suspected persons from officers in different parts of the country, 
and spontaneous communications from private persons. 

Specimens of the third source of intelligence—the examinations 
of prisoners—abound in the Thurloe Papers, especially during 
January and February 1655. To these may be added a certain 
number of intercepted letters. The total amount of the infor- 
mation thus supplied to the government was considerable, but it 
lacked definiteness and completeness, and was often: of very doubt- 
ful authority. The government had a general knowledge of the 
aims of the royalists, but as to the circumstances of time and 
place it was less well informed, nor did it know with certainty 
what persons were concerned in the conspiracy until Manning's 
revelations came to complete the indications furnished by the at- 
tempted rising. 

As the extent and nature of the conspiracy were gradually re- 
vealed to Cromwell he took various precautions against its outbreak. 
The arrests which have been already mentioned were accompanied 
by many other measures to secure the peace of the country. 

At the close of 1654 England was very bare of troops, partly in 
consequence of the war in Scotland, partly in consequence of the 
expedition to the West Indies. The first thing necessary was to 
increase the number of soldiers in England. Two thousand foot 
and three hundred horse were brought over from Ireland under 
the command of Colonel Sadler and Major Bolton. In ‘ Mer- 


8 Thurloe, ii. * Carlyle, speech v, % ¢.g. Thurloe, iii. 53, 64, 138. 
* Ludlow, p. 196, ed. 1751. 
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curius Politicus’ (Jan. 18-25, 1655), the number is stated to be 
8,000 foot,*? and they appear to have landed at Liverpool about 
Jan. 15.%° Their landing frustrated an important part of the plot, 
for James Halsall wrote to the king that it would prevent the 
design of his brother Ned Halsall to surprise Liverpool.” From 
Scotland Sir William Constable’s regiment was recalled to 
garrison Hull, and also two troops of Lambert’s regiment.% In 
London, Barkstead’s regiment which garrisoned the Tower was 
raised from 400 to 1,200 men.*' On Feb. 15 a new body of militia 
commissioners for the city of London, headed by Skippon and Lord 
Mayor Pack, was appointed, and empowered to raise troops. On 
Feb. 24 the commissioners presented to the Protector a list of the 
officers they had agreed upon to be confirmed by him.*® They 
agreed to raise 3,000 foot, and were in addition instructed by the 
Protector to raise a proportionate number of horse.“ The militia 
of London, announces ‘ Mercurius Politicus,’ under March 5, having 
chosen all their officers, they are approved by his highness and 
have received their commissions from him. And this day they 
issued out warrants for the immediate listing and raising of their 
regiments which are to be formed within six days to the number of 
5,000. They have also thought of a considerable number of horses 
to be raised out of hand, and put under their old officers of horse ; 
all to be commanded in chief by their old faithful Major-General 
Skippon.’ 

Other precautions were also taken for the safety of the city. 
On 12 Feb. a warrant was issued to the ordnance officers to collect 
and bring into the Tower all the powder in any stores or warehouses 
in London, so that it might not fall into the hands of disaffected 
persons.* On the same day, in the evening, orders were given 
for the seizing of all horses in Westminster, and in many places 
in and about London, to prevent any designs of lurking enemies.” 
An order for establishing special watch and ward in London and 
Middlesex was issued on 22 Feb., and general searches were com- 
manded to be made.” The first of these general searches was on 
5 March. Letters from England in February stated that guards 
were set at every street’s end in London.” 

The prohibition of horse races for the period of six months (24 
Feb.) was a measure specially directed against the country royalists.” 


87 This figure is confirmed by Thurloe, iii. 70. 

% Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1655, p. 61. 

*° Calendar Clarendon State Papers, iii. 16. 

% Thurloe, iii. 46. " Orders of 20-25 Dec. 1654; Thurloe, iii. 56. 
* Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1655, p. 43. 

*8 Mercurius Politicus, 22 Feb., 1 March 1655. 
* Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1655, p. 72. 

% Mercurius Politicus, 8-15 Feb. 

* Calendar Clarendon State Papers, iii. 21. 

* Calendar State Papers, 1655, p. 53. 


% Tb. 1655, p. 39. 
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At race meetings country gentlemen could assemble in large numbers 
without attracting attention, and conspirators often made use of 
them for that purpose.’ At the same time care was taken to 
secure the seaports which were known to be special objects of 
attack. The measures taken to guard Hull and Liverpool have 
been already mentioned. Chatham, Rochester, and Dover were also 
made ready to resist an attack.'!*' On 4 July 1654 special orders 
had been sent to thirty-four ports to search all vessels passing out 
or in, and apprehend all suspected persons.’ In addition to this, 
early in February 1655 a letter of restraint was sent to Rye, 
Margate, and other ports, in consequence of which persons landing 
from the continent were detained until they had been examined.’ 
The king was warned by an English royalist that the ports were 
strictly guarded on account of a supposed plot.'™ 

In the face of all these precautions the intrepid reviewer has 
still another argument to prove that Cromwell encouraged an 
insurrection. According to him, all Cromwell’s precautions were 
but ‘ ostensible precautions,’ for he did not guard the real points of 
danger ; ‘ he did not forewarn the custom house officers at Dover, 
or guard that port, just as he, subsequently, somehow failed to station 
soldiers near those obvious points of danger, Marston Moor and 
Salisbury Plain.’'® The reviewer argues that Dover was purposely 
left unguarded in order to facilitate the entry of the cavalier 
leaders into England. Dover was not unguarded. As early as 
28 October 1653 a special police commission had been appointed 
to guard the port of Dover under the title of ‘commissioners of 
the passage.’ They were charged to examine all strangers passing 
out or in, take bonds for their appearance, register passengers, 
require passports, search ships, and arrest suspected persons.'® 
This commission was still in force in January and February 1655, 
and Dover was also one of the ports included in the letter of 
restraint issued by Cromwell in February 1655. If the commis- 
sioners failed to carry out their orders with proper vigilance, the 
blame lies with them and not on the Protector. The reviewer next 
argues at considerable length that Robert Day, the clerk of the 
passage, was an accomplice of the royalists, known by Cromwell 
to be such, but utilised by him for his own ends. Day’s office 
was the humble one of registering passes, and receiving the fees 
due from persons obtaining passports. He may possibly have been 
an accomplice of the royalists. One suspicious fact there is in his 
conduct, viz. his engagement on behalf of a royalist prisoner, 
Armorer, alias Wright.'” But the evidence against Day is not 


1 Thurloe, iii. 314, Calendar of State Papers, 1650, p. 153. 
1! Calendar State Papers, 1655, pp. 47, 75, 429, 441. 102 Tb. 1654, p. 243. 
“3 Tb. 1655, p. 47. Calendar Clarendon Papers, iii. 16. 
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conclusive, and there is no evidence to prove that Cromwell made 
use of Day’s treachery in order to admit Rochester and his 
companions into England. ‘ Thurloe and Cromwell knew on the 
best authority that the royalists regarded Mr. Day as their ally, 
for Armorer in a letter (which came to Thurloe’s hands) men- 
tions ‘“‘ Mr. Robert Day clarke of the passage” as a man ready to 
do him service.’ '* Here the reviewer, as in many other instances, 
reads something into his authority which his authority does not 
contain. Armorer wrote to a friend in London saying that he was 
prisoner at Dover, and asking his friend to procure him an order 
giving him leave either to come to London or to return to the con- 
tinent. He concludes: ‘ Pray direct your letter to Mr. Robert Day, 
clerk of the passage.’ He says nothing of Day being ready to do. 
him service, but mentions Day’s name because Day was the official 
to whom such passes should properly be addressed.'® 

The second point is that the Protector’s foreign correspondents 
repeatedly warned him that Day was a traitor. The first warning 
against Day by name is dated Hamburg, 7 March, and could not have 
reached the Protector till long after the royalist agents who got up 
the rising of 11 March had entered England." ‘In spite of these 
warnings,’ continues the reviewer, ‘ Cromwell retained Day at his 
post until during the following July he had seen safe back across 
the Channel the conspirators whom he had admitted in March.’ 
Cromwell does not appear to have dismissed Day from his post, 
probably because he did not regard the charges as proved, but. 
perhaps because he had already rendered Day harmless. At the end 
of February 1655, in consequence of the escape of several royalist 
prisoners, the authority of the old commissioners of the passage 
was superseded, and the control of the police of the passage en- 
trusted to the deputy-governor of Dover, Captain Wilson."' Secure 
in the fidelity of the governor, Cromwell could disregard any general 
warnings or accusations against Day and the other commissioners 
which might be sent to him. 

The release or escape of these royalist prisoners at Dover is an 
important point in the reviewer’s indictment against Cromwell, his 
theory being that they were released or permitted to escape by the 
government. His account of this episode is inaccurate throughout. 
The first two of the royalists to be so arrested were two persons 
calling themselves Wright and Morris; Wright according to the 
reviewer is Nicholas Armorer, and Morris, Daniel O’Neill. As a 
matter of fact the person bearing the name of Morris was a certain 
Mr. John Trelawny, an agent of the western royalists.!" 

Wright, proceeds the reviewer, was released by a direct com- 
mission from the Protector, which was an entirely exceptional 


8 Quarterly Review, p. 423. 9 Thurloe, iii. 138, No Tb. iii, 198. 
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proceeding. The truth is that Wright was released under a general 
order from the Protector to the port commissioners to’ release all 
persons they thought harmless on taking an engagement for them 
or from persons who knew them. The commissioners of the 
passage accordingly released Wright and several other persons 
who had been detained. Immediately after they had done so, 
Thurloe came to know that the supposed Wright was really Major 
Armorer, and sent down one order to secure Armorer, and another 
revoking the powers granied to the port commissioners. The 
governor wrote apologising for Armorer’s release, stating how it 
happened, and promising to communicate his new instructions to 
the commissioners. 

This explanation of the occurrence is contained in Captain 
Wilson’s letter to Thurloe.'* Thurloe is represented by the re- 
viewer as feeling that the release of Wright was an awkward affair 
and seeking ‘ to avert suspicion from Wilson and himself by a mean 
trick, the causeless accusation of an innocent man. He reproved 
Wilson for neglecting to warn Whitehall of the detention of such a 
noted suspect as Mr. Wright.’ As Thurloe’s letter to Wilson does 
not exist, this romance is simply an inference from Wilson’s reply 
to it. As Wilson in the reply confesses that he had grave suspicions 
of Wright, did not think it necessary to inform the government 
directly of these suspicions or of Wright’s arrest, and contented 
himself with simply notifying it to them indirectly through the 
governor (Colonel Kelsey), Thurloe’s blame was not without cause. 
Wilson was ordered for the future to send accounts of persons 
stayed directly to the council, and did so. 

The second case of the release of a person detained is the case 
of a certain Broughton, who was released by the mayor of Dover in 
virtue of his authority as one of the commissioners of the passage. 
Wilson pointed out to the mayor that his authority was now super- 
seded and that he had no right to intermeddle, and begged Thurloe 
to write a sharp letter of rebuke to the mayor.'™ As the release of 
Wright and Morris was due to the laxity of the commissioners of 
the passage, so the release of Broughton was due to a conflict of 
jurisdictions. The natural inference to be drawn from these 
escapes is the inference drawn by Ormonde: ‘I am willing to 
conclude from so many escapes either that Cromwell is ill served, 
or they are well befriended.’'” They do not prove, however, that 
Cromwell purposely admitted into England a gang of conspirators. 

The reviewer’s second proof that Cromwell’s precautions were a 
sham is that Salisbury was unguarded at the time when Penruddock’s 
cavaliers occupied it: ‘ Cromwell somehow failed to station soldiers 
near that obvious point of danger—Salisbury Plain.’ "® ‘He kept his 

"3 Thurloe, iii, 164, 14 Tb. iii. 180. 
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soldiers away from Salisbury. He took this course although he knew 
that Salisbury Plain had been named as a levellers’ rendezvous, 
and although he had received a report about three weeks before 
11 March from an officer sent to Salisbury on police duty, “‘ that it 
would be convenient for some horse to be quartered hereabouts,” 
because the royalists in the neighbourhood were restless.’ 7 ‘ Crom- 
well’s soldiers were marched not towards, but away from, Salis- 
bury.’ !'8 
One look at the two informations referred to shows plainly the 
reason why Cromwell disregarded them. The first information is 
contained in the examination of one John Dallington of North- 
amptonshire, taken 21 December 1654, which contained certain 
revelations about the designs of the levellers which he said he had 
heard from another man about a fortnight earlier. Their rendez- 
vous, said Dallington’s informant, was to be in January at several 
places, ‘and named Salisbury Plain and Marston Moor, and other 
places he said were also agreed upon.’''® In March the time for 
which the rendezvous was fixed was long past. Moreover, the 
persons who were to meet there were no longer dangerous. There 
was, therefore, no longer any need for guarding Salisbury or Marston 
Moor. Finally, the information itself was only a piece of hearsay 
of the smallest possible value. The second piece of evidence is of a 
similar nature. A certain Mr. Forsington was sent down to Wilt- 
shire to search for Colonel Sexby, and came to Salisbury in the 
course of his inquiries. In his letter he gives an account of the ill 
success of his search, says that he is informed by some of the in- 
habitants that they think it convenient that a troop of horse should 
be quartered there, and then proceeds to give various reasons of his 
own for disagreeing with them. He does not say that he thinks 
it desirable himself (as the reviewer represents him as saying), but 
that some of the inhabitants think it desirable, and that he does 
not see the necessity.'”° 
Even if these informations had themselves been of greater 
authority, there were very good reasons for disregarding them. 
Salisbury Plain was as harmless a place for a gathering of cavaliers 
as could be imagined. Unless they carried off Stonehenge they 
could not do much damage there. Salisbury itself was a place of 
"” Quarterly Review, p. 430. =e 2D, "® Thurloe, iii, 35. 
20 «T am informed by some of the inhabitants of this city that it would be con- 
venient for some horse to be quartered hereabouts, for there hath been some, which 
ve not been ashamed to show themselves in young Tarquin’s colours, and also there 
ath been several declarations scattered up and down these parts (as J am informed 
by creditable and honest persons). The tendency thereof is to exasperate the spirits 
of the people against your highness and your proceedings. But I humbly conceive 
and judge this thing rather to be relicts of Major Wildman’s family. I have made it 
my endeavours since my coming forth to try the spirits of the people as to these 


present times, and I must confess really, I have not met any that I have found dis- 
satisfied either with your person or with your proceedings.’ —Thurloe, iii. 162. 
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no importance, unfortified, and utterly incapable of defence. It 
never stood a siege during the civil wars. When Penruddock and 
his friends occupied it they never dreamt of trying to stay there. 
In order to prove that Cromwell purposely removed and kept away 
his soldiers from the real point of danger, the reviewer gives an 
account of the movements of Major Butler’s forces. 

Major Butler was stationed at Marlborough. In the latter part 
of February he was ordered to Bristol, and he was kept there till 
the rising took place. The reviewer’s argument is that he was sent 
thither and ordered to stay there, so that he might not interfere with 
the insurrectionary display arranged to take place at Salisbury. 
The real explanation of his movements is this: In December 1654 
there was a series of disturbances at Bristol caused chiefly by the 
preaching of the quakers, and suspected to be in part connected 
with the plots of the royalists.!2! There were also disputes between 
the officials of the town, some of whom were suspected of being 
royalists, and the officers of the garrison. On 14 Feb. 1655 Captain 
Bishop, the commander of the garrison, wrote urgently to Thurloe 
for reinforcements. 


Iam very apprehensive of the immediate danger the interest of the 
Commonwealth and of the honest people in this city are in at present, 
through some design of the enemy very near breaking forth, and which 
to withstand we are in no capacity. . . . And hereupon I am much 
troubled to consider, what a sad advantage may suddenly be made of 
such a place as this, even to furnish an army with arms, ammunition, 
men, money, and other provisions of war, besides the reputation of a 
city of this consequence, full of trade, ships, people and riches.'?? 


On 17 Feb. Bishop repeated his warnings. 


In the same posture we continue, though at present quiet, yet every hour 
expecting a very great storm to fall. . . . You might perhaps think me 
too affectionate in what I represent of danger here; but knew you this 
city, and the parts about it, and how easily in a very few days an army of 
20,000 horse and foot might be raised and furnished with all things, and 
in what a preparedness, without anything to make any considerable 
resistance, the hearts of men are to serve such a design, you would as 
much hasten to secure it as any city in England, except London, and be 
more forward thereunto than any here to desire you.'”* 


Such appeals as this could not be disregarded, and Major Butler 
therefore was ordered to Bristol to examine into both the differ- 
ences between the officers and the town, and the royalist designs 
against the garrison. Butler entered Bristol on 20 Feb. with two 
troops of horse.'"* On the quarrel between the officers and the 
magistrates Butler’s report was in favour of the magistrates, and 
against the quakers and the officers who favoured them. On 
the question of the state of the town, Butler concluded that the 

"1 Seyer, Bristol, ii.470-6. '* Thurloe,iii.153. '% Ib. iii. 161. "* Ib. iii. 165. 
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plots were less serious than represented, but that the castle and 
fort were insufficiently garrisoned. 


It may be [he wrote to Cromwell] your highness will expect I should 
say something concerning the castle and fort. Truly, the first thing that 
I shall say is, it is a matter of wonder to me, to see how both of them, 
and all that are in them have been exposed to most apparent hazard 
through the paucity of soldiers to defend them. Any of them in such a 


juncture as this hath been would have required more than the number 
that both had. 


It had been decided by the council on 28 Dec. 1654 to demolish 
the castle of Bristol ; so Butler now proceeded to discuss the question 
of keeping a garrison in Bristol and decided strongly in favour of 
it. On the minor question of dismantling the castle he was less 
decided, but concluded by saying emphatically : ‘ While you do keep 
the castle and fort, it is necessary they should be reinforced.’ '* 
On 26 Feb. Butler in a second letter gave an account of the dis- 
covery of a plot which was to have broken on 13 Feb. and of his 
arrests of some of the conspirators. Again he concluded: ‘ Two 
things, in case your highness resolve to keep a garrison here, seem 
very necessary ; one that you reinforce your garrison, the other that 
you give these captains some other employment ; it being impos- 
sible to get a good understanding betwixt them and the town.’ !* 
The result of these letters was that as Butler was marching back 
to Marlborough on 27 Feb. he was met by the Protector’s orders 
to stay at Bristol.'*” 

Such were the causes of that movement of troops from Marl- 
borough to Bristol which seems to the reviewer to show that 
Salisbury was purposely left unguarded by Cromwell. But he has 
still a last argument left to prove that the Protector ‘ manufactured ’ 
the rising which took place at that town on 11 March. ‘Two men 
can be traced who prepared Wiltshire for insurrection, one of whom 
was the chief instigator of Wagstaff’s rising in Wiltshire.’'* Of 
the first of these persons not even the name is known.'” The other, 
‘the chief instigator of Wagstaffe’s rising,’ was a certain John 
Dowthwaite. The reviewer argues that John Dowthwaite was an 
agent of the Protector’s. On this point he brings forward no 
evidence, but simply enumerates circumstances which he deems sus- 
picious. For instance, Dowthwaite had a suspicious foreknowledge of 
the king’s movements, Cromwell and Thurloe had a similar foreknow- 
ledge, therefore Dowthwaite was probably in their service. This 
John Dowthwaite was undoubtedly a royalist. At the restoration he 
petitioned for a reward, on the ground that he had been a lieutenant 
of horse in the king’s service, was wounded in the late wars, had since 
that conveyed intelligence and commissions for the king, was engaged 

2% Feb. 24, 1655; Thurloe, iii. 172. 2% Thurloe, iii. 177. 
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in the rising at Salisbury, was taken prisoner in the battle of Dun- 
kirk, and took part also in Sir George Booth’s rising in 1659.'*° 

It may of course be argued that Dowthwaite’s account of himself 
is not necessarily true. It will at least be admitted that it is of 
more value than many suppositions. Ifthe reviewer had examined a 
little more closely the depositions in which Dowthwaite is mentioned, 
he would have perceived facts which connect the particular rising 
which took place at Salisbury with the general royalist conspiracy. 
The general insurrection, as has been already proved, was originally 
fixed to take place on 13 Feb., and particular risings were arranged 
to take place at the same time throughout the west of England. 
This general insurrection was postponed, but a few abortive gather- 
ings took place in connexion with it. 

A Bristol merchant, Jasper Gill, was told of one of these abortive 
meetings, which, according to his informant, took place at Salisbury 
on 12 Feb.'*' Gill communicated the story to Major Butler, the 
commander at Bristol, with the result that his informant, John 
Stradling, was arrested. Stradling confessed that he had been 
engaged in a design of the kind, and that there was to have been a 
rendezvous of cavaliers at Salisbury to attack the troops stationed 
at Marlborough. But he endeavoured to minimise his own share 
in it as much as possible, and to represent himself as drawn in by 
John Dowthwaite. On Dowthwaite’s authority he stated that there 
was to have been a general rising throughout England on 13 Feb.; 
that the troops at Marlborough were to be attacked on the night of 
the 13th; Colonel Wyndham was to attack those quartered at 
Taunton, and Sir John Greenville to fall upon Plymouth.'® 

Stradling’s confession appears to have been substantially true. 
Sir John Greenville had come down to the west with the express 
object of securing Plymouth for the king.'* Colonel Wyndham 
stoutly denied the design attributed to him, but it is to some extent 
corroborated by an earlier information mentioning an intended 
rendezvous at Taunton.'* A month later one of the prisoners 
taken in the Salisbury rising, Mr. St. Loe, made a confession con- 
firming the fact of the intended attack on the soldiers quartered at 
Marlborough, and implicating Penruddock, Grove, and others in it.!™ 
In his confession the connexion between the rising of 11 March 
and the preliminary movements in February is stated in the 
strongest terms. Penruddock, says St. Loe, told him that there 
was to be a general rising throughout England on Valentine's 
day, in which he himself was to undertake Wiltshire, and other 
gentlemen other counties. On a later occasion Penruddock informed 
him of the postponement of the rising. Colonel Bennett and 
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some others of their party had been taken at London, which 
had disappointed them, and their day was put off; when another 
day was fixed he promised that St. Loe should hear of it. Many 
other pieces of evidence confirm St. Loe’s statements. For in- 
stance, the Colonel Bennett he mentions was Sir Humphrey 
Bennett, who had undertaken to head the Hampshire royalists and 
to secure Portsmouth. His arrest was one of the chief causes 
which prevented the Salisbury insurgents from being joined by the 
royalists of Hampshire, just as the arrests of Greenville and the 
Wyndhams deprived the royalists of Devon and Somerset of their 
leaders. The statements of these two witnesses, Stradling and St. 
Loe, made independently, confirming each other, and themselves 
confirmed by other evidence, establish the fact of the connexion 
between the general royalist conspiracy and the particular rising at 
Salisbury on 11 March. That connexion is in itself probable, and 
it is not contradicted by any other evidence. On the other hand the 
theory of the reviewer that the rising was manufactured by Crom- 
well, which is in itself improbable, is contradicted by direct evidence, 
and every argument which he brings forward in support of it is 
throughout defective. Thus the old theory of the origin of the 
insurrection of 1655, ‘ the received version,’ as the reviewer terms 
it, remains unrefuted. It was a.genuine royalist rising which 
sprang spontaneously out of a general royalist conspiracy. An in- 


quiry into the history of that conspiracy supplies no evidence what- 
ever of Cromwell’s agency or complicity. An examination of the 
history -of the rising itself, which fills the latter part of the reviewer’s 
article, will lead to a similar conclusion. C. H. Fiera. 





Reviews of Books 


Geschichte der Hebriier. Von R.Kirren. Erster Halbbd.: Quellenkunde 
und Geschichte bis zum Tode Josuas. 8vo. (Gotha: Perthes. 1888.) 


Tuis is the first instalment of one of the useful ‘ Handbooks of Ancient 
History ’ which are being brought out by Perthes of Gotha, and, in accord- 
ance with the plan of the series, gives special prominence to all questions 
relating to the sources of the history. For the period closing with the 
death of Joshua, which is all that the present half-volume overtakes, the 
sources are mainly comprised in the Pentateuch and the book of Joshua, 
and the use to be made of them for historical purposes depends on the 
solution of a complex critical problem which for many years has 
absorbed the chief energies of continental Hebraists and given rise to very 
warm discussion. It is not therefore surprising that the ‘ Quellenkunde’ 
fills the best part of the book, while the narrative in which the author 
embodies his historical conclusions reduces itself to a somewhat slender 
thread. The standpoint is that of a moderate conservatism—not the con- 
servatism of a few years ago, when the Grafian hypothesis was treated 
as a mere critical heresy, but that represented by the latest writings of 
Dillmann, in which notable concessions are made to the modern school 
of Kuenen and Wellhausen, though the post-exile origin of the priestly 
parts of the Hexateuch is still denied. Kittel’s agreement with Dillmann 
is so close that the book may on the whole be regarded as the historical 
complement—laboriously, and, in general, lucidly worked out—of the 
Berlin professor’s commentary on the Pentateuch and Joshua, and from 
this point of view it has an interest which could hardly be claimed for it 
on the ground of literary ability or fresh historical insight. Many persons 
who are unable to follow in detail the critical discussion of the text of the 
Hexateuch will be glad to compare the picture of Israel’s historical develop- 
ment which Wellhausen has sketched on the basis of the Grafian hypo- 
thesis with another picture resting on amore conservative criticism, and the 
comparison will afford a good idea of the extent to which critics of different 
schools have come together of late years in their views of some of the most 
important questions of Hebrew history. On all merely literary questions, 
especially on what is known as the ‘ separation of the original sources,’ 
there is now a great measure of agreement among scholars; the Jahvist, 
the Elohist, the Deuteronomist, and the priestly narrator are terms 
denoting strata of the Pentateuch as definitely marked off, and as generally 
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recognised, as the strata of geology. The order of the strata is not matter 
of such complete agreement, but it is no longer denied that the priestly 
narrative is of later date than the Elohist and the Jahvist and of inferior 
historical value. The questions of the precise age of each stratum and 
especially the great crucial question whether the priestly elements in the 
Pentateuch date from the times before or after the captivity, continue to 
be matter of lively controversy ; but the period of history which is most 
affected by this controversy is not that which the Hexateuch recounts, 
but that in which the disputed documents were written. The date of the 
priestly document, for example, is a question of the first importance for 
the history of the work of Ezra, but no answer that can now be con- 
sidered possible will greatly affect our view of the work of Moses. 

Some readers may be surprised to find that for the history of the 
patriarchs, of Moses, and of Joshua, the conservative criticism of Kittel 
does not, after all, conserve very much that Wellhausen throws over. For 
this whole period the priestly narrative when it stands alone is practically 
ignored, and save that Genesis xiv.—an isolated and peculiar passage— 
is accepted as containing an ancient and valuable record confirmed by the 
cuneiform monuments, the authentic tradition of the beginnings of Israel’s 
history is sought in the Elohistic and Jahvistic documents, or rather in 
the features in which these two narratives support one another. This 
indeed is due quite as much to the influence of Néldeke’s ‘ Untersuchungen’ 
(Kiel, 1869) as to the labours of the Grafians. 

The most difficult problem in Pentateuch criticism is one which has 
nothing to do with the date and authority of the priestly record, viz. the 
disentangling of the traditions about the visit to Sinai and the revelation 
there. Kittel accepts the decalogue as Mosaic, and connects it with 
Mount Sinai, but makes no attempt to fill in the details of this important 
passage in the history. This leaves the work of Moses sufficiently vague, 
and as it is certain that the oldest tradition represents Moses not merely 
as a prophet but as the founder of civil order in Israel, it is somewhat 
surprising that our author has failed to recognise the importance, so well 
indicated by Wellhausen, of the very ancient account of Moses’s work as a 
judge preserved to us in Exodus xviii. The decalogue is not a civil code, 
but a body of religious and moral precepts, and it is impossible to base 
any intelligible estimate of the work of Moses on it alone. It may even 
be said that for the historian the date of the decalogue is a matter of very 
minor importance. Yet this is the chief point in the early history on 
which the more conservative critical party now differs from the less ex- 
treme men of the advanced school. It is satisfactory to think that the 
acrimonious battles of recent criticism have not left things as they were, 
but that the moderate men on the two sides are much nearer one another 
than they were a few years ago. Of course those who reject the critical 
method altogether still remain irreconcilable, and on the other hand the 
Grafian hypothesis has been taken up by hot heads who have made it 
ridiculous by advancing from it to views entirely destitute of historical 
sobriety ; but the future of research is not in the hand of either of these 
extreme factions. W. RosBertson SMITH. 
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The Flowers of History. By Roger p—E Wenpover. Vol. L., a.p. 1154- 
1204. Edited from the original manuscripts by Henry G. Hewlett. 
Published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. (London: 
Longmans & Co. 1886.) 


Ir there were any urgent demand for a new edition of this chronicle, that 
demand remains still unsatisfied, for the present volume is little better 
than a reprint of the edition published by the English Historical Society 
in 1841 under the editorship of the Rev. H. O. Coxe. Mr. Hewlett’s text 
can in no sense be called a new one, for he repeats Coxe’s mistakes, 
silently reprints important alterations of the text, follows his orthography, 
and carefully reproduces his punctuation, even in cases where irregu- 
larities occur in the application of the system. And he seems to have 
entirely ignored the text given by Mr. Luard in his edition of Matthew of 
Paris. Occasional reference to this work would have saved Mr. Hewlett 
from the repetition of many serious errors of Coxe’s, Mr. Luard’s text 
being immeasurably superior to Coxe’s. For his edition of Matthew of 
Paris Mr. Luard not only collated the two Wendover MSS., but he 
also adopted as the basis of his text a manuscript that is older than either 
of the Wendover MSS. This manuscript, although described as a manu- 
script of Matthew of Paris, is really the oldest copy that we possess of the 
St. Albans compilation, a work that was copied almost verbatim by Roger 
of Wendover for this portion of his work. Paris’s additions and alterations 
are easily distinguished in this manuscript, as they are written in the 
margins, at the foot of the pages, or on inserted pieces of parchment. As 
the original text can be thus easily ascertained, it was the duty of an editor 
of Wendover to collate this manuscript for the early portion of his work. 
Mr. Hewlett, however, has not perceived this necessity, and he has not 
even taken the precaution of collating his text with Mr. Luard’s printed 
text. He has contented himself with a servile reproduction of Coxe’s 
text, adding collations from the Cottonian MS. of Wendover, which 
Coxe was unable to use, and a few collations from the Douce MS. in 
' eases where Coxe has silently corrected grammatical errors in this manu- 
script. But against this we have to put the fact that Mr. Hewlett has 
reprinted some important readings given by Coxe that were apparently 
derived, not from his manuscript, but from Archbishop Parker’s notori- 
ously incorrect edition of Matthew of Paris. The impression left upon 
one’s mind by a collation of Mr. Hewlett’s text with that of Coxe is that 
he has used Coxe’s printed text instead of making an independent tran- 
script, and has sent it to the printers after a superficial collation with 
his manuscripts, omitting, however, Coxe’s footnotes. This seems to be 
the extent of Mr. Hewlett’s editorial labours. He gives no marginal 
abstracts, for he does not even repeat those given by Coxe. This is an 
omission that will not be readily forgiven by any one who has frequent 
occasion to turn from chronicle to chronicle in search of a certain passage, 
date, word, or phrase. But there is an even worse omission than this. 
Mr. Hewlett has not attempted to analyse his text. In this respect Coxe’s 
edition is superior to his, for the source of each chapter is indicated in a 
footnote. Mr. Hewlett’s text is printed throughout in large type, as if it 
were all original historical matter, instead of being almost entirely made 
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up of extracts and abridgments from well-known chroniclers whose 
authority for this period is superior to Wendover’s. For instance, Mr. 
Hewlett does not vouchsafe the inexperienced reader the slightest hint 
that the thirteen pages devoted to the narrative of the life of 8. Godriec of 
Finchale is purely and simply an abstract from the work of Reginald of 
Durham. And there are pages of extracts from Robert de Monte, from 
Benedict, from Roger of Howden, from Diceto, and from Coggeshale 
similarly printed in large type without any indication that their author- 
ship is not due to Roger of Wendover. It is difficult to conceive how 
Mr. Hewlett could commit this grievous sin of omission when he had 
only to turn to Mr. Luard’s book to find the source, whether printed or 
manuscript, of almost every line of his text indicated. But, as I have 
said, he has ignored Mr. Luard’s labours, with the natural result. By 
so doing he has placed himself in about the position of an editor of Livy 
who should re-edit the Delphin edition in utter ignorance of Madvig’s 
labours upon the text of that historian. There can be no excuse for the 
mistakes in the present volume, for the editor, if he had little chance 
of achieving distinction, had every imaginable safeguard against error 
had he but chosen to avail himself of it. He was altogether in a most 
favourable position, having not only Mr. Luard’s magnificent edition of 
Matthew of Paris to fall back upon, but having also editions of his 
principal sources from the master hand of the bishop of Chester. 

Mr. Hewlett has carried his independence of Mr. Luard’s work to 
such an extent that he does not appear to have read his prefaces. Mr. 
Hewlett has wisely omitted the early portion of Wendover’s work extend- 
ing from the creation to the death of King Stephen. His reason for 
commencing to print at this point is a remark of Sir T. Duffus Hardy’s 
that ‘ Wendover may be said to assume the character of an original 
author’ with the accession of Henry II.! Now it is evident from the 
context that Hardy did not mean that Wendover became an original 
authority at this date, as Mr. Hewlett appears to regard him, but that he 
began to compile his portion of the work at this point—that is, he became 
an author or compiler instead of a mere copyist. Mr. Luard has shown 
that Hardy’s conclusion is wrong, and, as he has submitted the chronicle 
to a more minute analysis than Hardy can possibly have bestowed 
upon it, his opinion should not be passed over in silence. Mr. Luard’s 
conclusion, strengthened by fourteen years’ arduous work upon this 
chronicle and Paris’s continuation, is that Wendover’s work as compiler 
does not begin until 1188, the previous pages in Mr. Hewlett’s volume 
being, he believes, the work of Abbot John de Cella. This conclusion is 
founded upon a marginal note in the Douce MS. of Wendover at this date 
to this effect: Huc usque in lib. cronic. Iohannis abbatis. This infor- 
mation is repeated in a note bya later hand: Usque hoc cronica Iohannis 
abbatis et hic finis.? It will hardly be believed that Mr. Hewlett makes 

' Catalogue of Materials for British History, vol. iii. p. xlii. 

2 Mr. Coxe has suggested, with some hesitation, that these notes have no relation 
to the authorship of the St. Albans compilation, but merely mean that the chronicle 
of John, abbot of Hexham, ends with this date. But John was prior, not abbot, 
of Hexham, and his chronicle, which ends in 1153, not 1188, was not used by the 


St. Albans compiler, so that there was no reason for recording the end of his work. 
In the case of Robert de Monte, whose chronicle was extensively used by the com- 
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no mention whatever of these important notes, although they occur in the 
Douce MS., which forms the basis of his text. They have, moreover, 
been extensively quoted by writers upon the St. Albans chronicles,’ so 
that he can hardly plead ignorance of them. So far from Roger of Wend- 
over becoming an original authority in a.p. 1154, Mr. Luard has shown 
that he has no right to this appellation until after the close of Roger of 
Howden’s chronicle in the year 1202. His claim to be even then so 
alled is not unchallenged, for Liebermann ‘ has shown grounds for the 
belief that Wendover continues his character as a compiler for some time 
after this date, and has suggested that he embodies in his work a lost com- 
pilation that was largely used by the writer of the St. Edmundsbury 
chronicle and by Taxter. None of these considerations are referred to 
by Mr. Hewlett. 

I have said that Mr. Hewlett reprints mistakes in Coxe’s text that 
were derived by that editor from Parker’s edition of Matthew of Paris 
and not from the manuscript that he professed to be copying. Mr. Coxe, 
it is evident, took considerable liberties with his text, and he seems to 
have relied upon Parker’s work almost as much as Mr. Hewlett has relied 
upon his. He substitutes readings from Parker without giving any notice 
of the change, and even imports matter from the same source. Thus the 
words anime su@ salute et regni sui similiter et heredwm suorum per- 
petua tranquillitate appear in his edition (ii. p. 337) as though they were 
derived from the Douce MS., whereas they represent an addition made 
by Matthew of Paris. And again (ii. p. 365), Coxe prints, also without a 
note of the alteration, octawo idus Augusti, which must have come from 
Parker, for all the manuscripts have sexto. It is due to Mr. Hewlett to 
say that he has detected and rejected these two inexcusable alterations. 
But there are other cases where he has reproduced errors of transcription 
that originated with Parker’s editor, and in some cases he gives, after Coxe, 
words as the reading of the Douce MS. that do not exist in this manu- 
script, according to Mr. Luard’s collation. In one case we have a 
positive assurance from Mr. Luard that Coxe’s reading is not according 
to the Wendover MSS. The vision of a future state recorded under the 
year 1196 is ascribed by the Paris MSS. to a monk of Ewesham, 
although Coggeshale has correctly in Enigsamensi cenobio—that is, 
Eynsham. As Parker’s edition is professedly an edition of Matthew of 
Paris he cannot be blamed for having Huesham, but we cannot excuse Coxe 


piler, we have a similar note of the end of his work: Ht hucusque Robertus, abbas 
de Monte Sancti Michaélis, chronica sua digessit (Hewlett, p. 16). The conclu- 
sion of Wendover’s work is thus recorded in the manuscripts: Hue usque scripsit 
cronica Dominus Rogerus de Wendoure. And, more pertinent still, Matthew of Paris 
records in the following offhand way the conclusion of a work that formed, to a large 
extent, the basis of his own: Dominus Rogerus de Wendowre, Prior aliquando de 
Belwero, hucusque cronica sua digessit. These passages plainly support the inter- 
pretation that Mr. Luard has put upon the notes quoted above. It is also worthy 
of note that the conclusion of manuscript A of Matthew of Paris, the oldest 
manuscript of the St. Albans compilation, coincides with the end of abbot John’s 
work. 

* They are quoted by Coxe, i. p. xxxi., and ii. p. 435, note 1; Hardy, Catalogue, 
iii. p. xli; Sir Frederick Madden in Paris’s Historia Anglicana, i. p. 1xxxi; and by 
Mr. Luard, ii. pp. x, 336, and vi. p. x. 

* Ungedruckte anglo-normannische Geschichtsquellen, 1879, p. 101. 
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for inserting Eueshamensis in his text (iii. p. 97) without giving the slightest 
hint that his manuscript had Hineshamensis. Mr. Hewlett (p. 246) re- 
prints Coxe’s reading without giving any note of the real reading of the 
manuscripts. If he had referred to Mr. Luard’s text he would have found 
two notes (ii. p. xiii, note 1, and p. 423, note 1) pointing out Coxe’s 
mistake and stating that the two Wendover MSS. have correctly Hines- 
hamensis. After this we can hardly believe that the Douce MS. has 
Baalver as given by Mr. Hewlett (p. 155) with the note that Cott. MS. has 
Baalum, which is the correct form of the name. This latter form is given 
by Mr. Luard (ii. p. 340), and he is silent as to any other reading oc- 
curring in any of the Wendover or Paris MSS. This erroneous Baalver 
appears in Coxe’s text (ii. p. 439), and it seems to have been derived from 
Parker, for it also appears in his text. The inference seems very strong 
that this form originated in a blunder of Parker’s editor, from whom it has 
been copied by Coxe and repeated from Coxe by Mr. Hewlett. On p. 262 
we read Hac mihi altius recolenti dolor nescio an devotio animum distra- 
hebant infelicem, stupor et admiratio me mente quodam modo alienum 
reddunt et absentem. This agrees with Coxe (iii. p. 114), with the 
exception of recolenti, for which Coxe has silently substituted Parker’s 
reuoluenti, although he has not accepted his alteration of reddunt into 
reddebant to agree with distrahebant. Turning to Luard (ii. p. 485) we 
find, without any notice of any variant readings in the Wendover MSS., 
distrahunt and mihimet instead of mente. Mr. Hewlett notes that the 
Douce MS. has imminet for Coxe and Parker’s mente, leaving us to infer 
that the Cott. MS. has mente. It seems evident that this mente is 
another of Parker’s blunders, that Mr. Hewlett’s imminet is an erroneous 
reading of mihivmet, and that he has derived distrahebant from Coxe and 
not from his manuscripts. 

Not only has Mr. Hewlett reprinted from Coxe these non-existent 
readings of Parker’s, but he has also repeated from Coxe some unneces- 
sary alterations made by Parker, relegating the correct readings of the 
Douce MS., which he has taken as the basis of his text, to the footnotes. 
Thus, p. 85, sequente wero die, where the manuscript has the more correct 
sequenti; p. 114, in capella loco illi contiguo, the obviously correct con- 
tigua appearing in his manuscript. A more flagrant instance occurs at 
p. 118, where he prints, after Parker and Coxe, Ne Iud@i wel Sarraceni 
Christiana mancipia permittantur habere, sed, ad fidem Christi si conuerti 
woluerint, a possessoribus suis mullatenus excludantur. Now a moment's 
consideration will show that possessoribus does not make sense, and on this 
ground alone the reading possessionibus of the Douce MS. (and no doubt 
of the Cott. MS.) should have been retained. This reading is supported 
by Paris (ii. p. 810), where, it may be added, Mr. Luard gives no note of 
the reading possessoribus appearing in any of the manuscripts. Independ- 
ently of the evidence of Benedict and Howden, the correct reading could 
have been easily discovered, as the passage is an abstract of a decree of 
the Lateran Council. 

A reference to Mr. Luard’s text, or to that of Roger of Howden, who 
is the author here copied, would have saved Mr. Hewlett from repeating 
the following errors of transcription : p. 248, Anco for Auco, Eu; pp. 245, 
279, Merion for Merlou ; p. 279, Gilernallis for Gilervallis ; pp. 289, 293, 
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294, Butanant for Butavant, Boteavant. Most of these were copied by 
Coxe from Parker. The same blind dependence upon Coxe is illustrated 
by the reading Wailim (p. 289), instead of Wailwn as given by Luard and 
Stubbs. Coxe (iii. p. 141) copied this from Parker, although he was 
perfectly aware, as his footnote shows, that the modern name of this 
place is Gaillon. This erroneous Wailim is repeated by Mr. Hewlett at 
p. 298. In this instance, however, Coxe and Parker have the correct 
form. But Mr. Hewlett agrees with them in printing Wailum at p. 271, 
although this was, in all probability, either an error of transcription or 
a printer’s error in Parker’s edition. The de Purisiis, at p. 279, for de 
Parisius is another repetition of a false reading in Parker’s edition. In 
another instance Parker’s transcriber, with characteristic carelessness, 
misread @quanimius as equanimus and quietly altered it in his text to 
@quo animo, which is duly repeated by Coxe (iii. p. 104) without a note 
of the true reading of his manuscript. Mr. Hewlett (p. 253) reprints, as 
usual, Coxe’s reading, although he informs us that both manuscripts have 
anvmus. The manuscripts really read, according to Mr. Luard, equani- 
mius. A reference to Mr. Luard’s text or to Roger of Howden would 
have enabled Mr. Hewlett to correct the unmeaning sentence (p. 282) cepit 
rex de unaquaque carucata terre suse hida totius Anglie quinque solidos 
de auxilio. This occurs in a quotation from Howden, who wrote sive 
instead of swe, which must have been a mistake in the St. Albans com- 
pilation of swe for sew. But the error has gone undetected from Parker 
to Coxe and from Coxe to Mr. Hewlett. 

As Mr. Hewlett has so faithfully reproduced Coxe’s text, it was natural 
that he should repeat the errors that are due to Coxe himself. One of 
these is a most unwarrantable and absurd deviation from his manuscript. 
In the account of the floods at Paris in 1196, Coxe (iii. p. 97) makes Wen- 
dover speak of a Mauricius, Perticiacensis episcopus, and does not mention 
the fact that the Douce MS., which he was copying, reads Parisiacensis. 
Mr. Hewlett (p. 246) gives the erroneous Perticiacensis in his text and 
the correct Parisiacensis of the Douce MS. in a footnote. Now a ‘trifling 
amount of research would have proved that Maurice was the name of the 
archbishop of Paris at this date, and thus the a priori probability that it 
was the prelate of the capital who was referred to would have been sup- 
ported. And; as the Perticiacensis of the Cott. MS. is undoubtedly 
blundered for Perticensis under the influence of Parisiacensis, which the 
scribe had before him,’ it might have been easily ascertained that there 
never were any bishops of Le Perche. Moreover, as we learn from 
Mr. Luard’s marginal abstract, the passage containing this reference to 
Archbishop Maurice is copied from Diceto’s ‘ Ymagines Historiarum,’ 
and that writer (ii. p. 142) gives correctly Parisiacensis. In addition to 
this, Mr. Luard has expressly stated (ii. p. 422, note 3) that the Perticia- 


5 We have here a good example of Coxe’s peculiar fondness for substituting a 
reading derived from a printed text for that of his manuscript. The reading 
Perticiacensis occurs only in the Cott. MS. of Wendover, which Coxe was unable to 
use, as it had not been repaired in his day. There is no mention of Archbishop 
Maurice’s see in the Paris MSS., which greatly abridge the account of the Paris floods, 
so that Coxe can only have derived Perticiacensis from the collations of the Cott. MS. 
of Wendover, given in Wats’s edition of Matthew of Paris. 
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censis of the Cott. MS. of Wendover isa mistake. But all these safeguards 
against error have proved powerless to save Mr. Hewlett from repeating 
Coxe’s blunder. He even follows Coxe in reading Avernia, Auvergne, at 
p. 159, remitting the correct Arvernia of the Douce MS. to a footnote, 
although he might have discovered that the reading of the Douce MS. is 
supported by the MSS. of Paris and by Diceto, who is the author here 
copied. Although Mr. Hewlett rejects the 7 in this case, he yet retains 
the precisely equivalent / in Alvernia (p. 243), Coxe being again his 
authority. At p. 119, Mr. Hewlett reprints from Coxe and Parker: non 
semel in anno Templarii siue Hospitalarii ecclesias sub interdicto positas 
aperiant. In this case Coxe was justified by his manuscript in this 
reading, but Mr. Hewlett claims to have used the Cott. MS., which was 
unavailable for Coxe. Mr. Luard tells us that this manuscript has the 
word nisi after non, an insertion that improves the sentence. The reading 
of the Cott. MS. is supported by Benedict and Roger of Howden, who 
quote in full the Lateran decree here referred to. Mr. Hewlett has no notice 
of the existence of this important word in the Cott. MS. A little thought 
would surely have suggested that there was something wrong in the 
sentence (p. 251), repeated as usual from Coxe, twnc solus ad altare mili 
im somnis uocatum progrediens. It is evident, from Mr. Luard’s read- 
ing, that Coxe has read m as uw and ¢ as c—mistakes easily made in 
manuscripts of this date—and has thus obtained wocatwm instead of the 
obviously correct notatwm. If Coxe had referred in this case to Parker, 
he ‘would have found that the editor of that text had read the word 
correctly, although he had, in his benevolent attempt to improve the style 
of his author, silently altered notatwm to demonstratum. It is very singular 
that Mr. Hewlett should have misread both his manuscripts in the same 
way as Coxe misread the Douce MS. And it is very singular that, 
although Coxe and Mr. Hewlett represent the w consonans of the manu- 
scripts by v, they should both retain, for no perceptible reason, the w 
unchanged in Beluacensis, Beauvais, and parasceues (rapacxevys), although 
they both write evangeliwm. These coincidences support the idea that 
Mr. Hewlett has adopted Coxe’s text instead of an independent tran- 
scription of his manuscripts as the basis of his own text. It seems in- 
credible that two independent transcribers should both make the singular 
mistake (p. 292) cause [sic] tii., gquestione 6, for the Arabic numeral must 
be due to the transcribers and not to the manuscripts. A remark in Mr. 
Hewlett’s introduction certainly supports the theory that Coxe’s text has 
taken the place of an independent transcript of his manuscripts. He tells 
us that he has retained ‘a few of the author’s idiosyncrasies, such as his 
almost habitual choice . . . of the diphthong @ in celum,cemeterium,' &e.’ 
It is well known that scribes of this period were not in the habit of using 
diphthongs at all, and I have no hesitation in affirming that the Wendover 
MSS. (both of which were written long after Wendover’s death) have 
invariably celwm, cemeteriwm or cimiterium. The fact is plain that Mr. 
Hewlett is here speaking of Coxe’s text, not of the manuscripts. It is, 
no doubt, from Coxe that Mr. Hewlett has adopted such exploded spellings 
as calum, cecus, femina, prelium, cetera, heres, projicere, ejicere, an- 


® It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that there is no idiosyncrasy in writing 
cemeterium, that spelling being etymologically correct (xo.unrhpiov.) 
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nulus, &c., for when the correct celwm, cecus occur in Coxe, they also 
appear in Mr. Hewlett’s text. 

Nor does Mr. Hewlett venture to differ from Coxe, even when his 
text makes nonsense or is bad grammar. Mr. Hewlett may, perhaps, 
object to some of the following examples that he was not making an 
eclectic text, but, as he has frequently altered his text to make it agree 
with Coxe’s emendations, he can hardly plead this excuse. For the 
bombastic letter of the Emperor Frederick to Saladin, Mr. Luard cites 
the continuator of William of Tyre, Benedict, Howden, Diceto, the ‘ Itine- 
rarium Regis Ricardi,’ and the ‘ Libellus de Expugnatione Terre Sancte.’ 
These are all of superior authority to the present work, and, with the 
exception of the continuation of William of Tyre, they have all been 
edited for the Rolls Series, four of them having the name of William 
Stubbs upon their title-pages. Mr. Hewlett has preferred Coxe’s guidance 
to that of any of these writers, although his text is palpably corrupt, and 
he has not even availed himself of Mr. Luard’s text. Thus he prints 
Norunt hec {the might of the Holy Roman Empire] reges, qui cruore gladw 
Romani sunt crebrius ebriati (p. 146). The alteration of qui to quorum is 
a very obvious emendation, and it is one that is supported by the ‘ Itine- 
rarium,’ Benedict, Howden, and Matthew of Paris. Continuing the 
sentence we read quid [subaudi possit] caput indomitum Rheni, quid 
iwuentus qui [!] nunquam nouit fugam. Here, be it said, Mr. Hewlett 
has for once ventured to differ from Coxe, who, in accordance with the 
scant respect that he had for his manuscript, boldly altered the second 
clause to cwius iwuentus nunquam nouit fugam, giving, as usual, no hint 
of the real reading of the manuscript. The correct reading quid iwuentus 
Histri, que nunquam nouit fugam, is given by Mr. Luard from the 
‘Itinerarium.’ A little lower down we have quid Alpine salices, the 
manuscripts really having Alpini, which is retained by Mr. Luard. 
Parker altered Alpini to Alpine to agree with salices, and this reading 
appears in the Coxe-Hewlett text without a hint of the reading of the 
manuscripts. But Parker’s alteration does not mend matters, for, apart 
from the improbability of the Alps ever being famous for growing willows, 
it is not likely that these trees would appear in a list of the forces of the 
Empire or that a skilful rhetorician would expect a reference to them to 
strike terror into the heart of Saladin. The difficulty is immediately 
solved by a reference to the ‘Itinerarium’ or Howden, where we read 
Alpini salaces, the adjective here having, no doubt, its etymological 
sense. And the mention of the wetus proretha does not appear any more 
likely than the reference to the Alpine willows to affright the stubborn 
Saracen. In Mr. Luard’s text we find Ve[ne]tus proretha, a reading that 
is supported by the ‘ Itinerarium,’ the ‘ Libellus,’? Benedict, Howden, and 
Diceto. This highflown letter winds up in the Coxe-Hewlett text with this 
corrupt sentence: denique dextram nostram, quam senio arguis, qualiter 
gladium uibrare dedisceret, dies illa letitie plena et iocunditate triwmpho 
Christi prefixa te docebit. Mr. Luard—aliquando dormitat—retains 
this sentence, with the exception of reading didicerit instead of the highly 


” Coxe retained the wetus of his manuscript, although he notices that the Libellus 
(which he cites as ‘ Coggeshale’) has Venetus. He thus gives the puzzled reader a 
clue to the proper word, being in this respect more thoughtful than Mr. Hewlett. 
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improbable dedisceret of Coxe and Hewlett. This dedisceret seems to 
be another of Coxe’s wanton alterations of his text, for Mr. Luard does 
not notice any such reading in the Wendover MSS., and Parker gives 
dedicerit, which probably suggested Coxe’s dedisceret. On turning to 
the ‘ Itinerarium’ all difficulties vanish, the sentence there appearing as 
denique qualiter dextera nostra, quam senio arguis effetam, gladium 
uibrare didicerit, dies illa plena letitie et iocunditatis, trwumpho Christi 
prefixa, te docebit.§ 

There is one consideration that does not seem compatible with the 
theory that the compositors had Coxe’s printed text beforethem. If they 
had they would hardly have committed such errors as the following: 
p. 28, liberatis for libratis ; p. 120, ewectionem, gen. pl.; p. 148, que for 
qui ; p. 184, iter for itur; p. 191, Leucestrensis ; p. 202, quelibet ; p. 253, 
nonnullus, ace. pl.; p. 255, wd for ad; p. 258, qzdam; p. 290, aliorem ; 
p. 297, predicatione; p. 802, rex; p. 305, ap ipsius custediam ; p. 306, 
wisitatus for wisitatis ; p. 810, resistuere, sacerdotam ; p. 819, cognowissit. 
But, whether or not Coxe’s text was sent to the printers, it is evident 
that Mr. Hewlett’s text is practically a reprint of Coxe’s. I have never 
had occasion to critically examine that text before, and I have now only 
examined a small portion, but my examination has destroyed all confidence 
in it. It is therefore greatly to be regretted that Mr. Hewlett should 
have contented himself with a repetition of Coxe’s text. So far as the 
present volume is concerned, the evil is, perhaps, not very great, for 
we are in possession of Mr. Luard’s vastly superior text. But in Mr. 
Hewlett’s next volume Roger of Wendover will assume the position of a 
writer of first-class authority, and as his work progresses we shall gradu- 
ally lose the benefit of Mr. Luard’s careful editing, for as he nears his 
own day Matthew of Paris so alters and revises Wendover's text that 
independent editions of both writers are absolutely necessary. If Mr. 
Hewlett’s succeeding volume is no better edited than this, we shall still be 
without a reliable edition of this important chronicle, for one can never 
feel certain whether the Coxe-Hewlett text represents the reading of the 
manuscripts or some figment or blunder of Parker or Coxe. 

W. H. Stevenson. 


Medieval Jewish Chronicles. Edited by A. NEuBAUER. (Anecdota 
Oxoniensia.) (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1887.) 


JewisuH history, in so far as it forms a prominent part in the books of 
the Bible, has in this country always received its due share of atten- 
tion, and is invariably included in the curriculum of our schools. But 
the postbiblical history of the Jews has been neglected. A change seems 
to have taken place in this respect. ‘Anglia Judaica,’ by Tovey, the 
standard work for Anglo-Jewish history, has lately been supplemented by 
James Picciotto’s ‘ Sketches,’ and by the interesting papers read in connec- 
tion with the Anglo-Jewish exhibition of last year. The general history 
of the Jews has become more accessible to the public by the publication 
of two manuals, the one being a translation of D. Cassel’s ‘ Leitfaden der 


® The text of Benedict, Howden, and the Libellus practically agrees with that of 
the ‘ Itinerarium.’ 
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jiaidischen Geschichte,’ the other, ‘ Outlines of Jewish History,’ by Lady 
Magnus. Graetz’s great work, ‘ Jiidische Geschichte,’ in eleven volumes, 
is now being translated into English in an abridged form, the history 
having been compressed by the author into four or five volumes. 

Whilst these and similar attempts are intended for the general public, 
and aim at spreading and popularising the knowledge of Jewish history, 
other works have been brought to light that concern exclusively the 
student who desires to examine for himself the sources that supply the 
historian with data upon which he builds up his theory. The ‘ Sefer hay- 
yuchasin,’ by Abraham Zaccuth, edited by H. Filipowski, is a book of this 
kind. The collection of ‘ Medieval Jewish Chronicles,’ edited by Mr. A. 
Neubauer, is another instance, and is the more welcome since it is only 
the first instalment of a series of similar publications, to be edited by the 
same indefatigable worker in the field of Hebrew literature. 

Most of the chronicles contained in this collection have been printed 
over and over again, but neither editors nor publishers seem to have paid 
due regard to the readers’ comfort and taste. In the present edition both 
the editor as well as the publisher deserve the credit of having made the 
‘Medieval Chronicles’ more attractive to the modern student and less 
injurious to his sight. Mr. Neubauer has evidently taken great pains to 
read the numerous manuscripts extant of these Hebrew works and 
to collect the varie lectiones in the footnotes added to the text. We 
fully agree with Mr. Neubauer that it would not have in the least im- 
proved the notes if he had given all the different readings, and we apply 
to him the Talmudic saying : ‘ grateful as we are for what has been given, 
we are equally grateful for what has been omitted.’ 

In the preface Mr. Neubauer gives a concise and complete account of 
the literature of the ‘ Hebrew Medieval Chronicles and Histories.’ Of the 
chronicles contained in the present collection, the letter of the Gaon 
Sherira, who was the head of the college at Pumbaditha (968-998), is 
first both in chronological order and in literary importance. It purports 
to be a reply to some queries sent from Kairuan. But we are not quite 
sure whether this is in reality the case. The reader is rather inclined to 
think that the questions have been formulated in accordance with the 
answer. They merely serve as an index of the contents of the letter, 
which seems in reality to be a reply to certain attacks made by Karaites 
on the authority of the Oral Law. The problem which the Gaon Sherira 
proposes to solve is this: How was the Mishnah written? Why does it 
only contain the decisions and opinions of rabbis of a comparatively late 
period ? How is it that the Mishnah had to be supplemented by the 
Tosephta ? These and similar questions imply doubts about the authen- 
ticity of the Oral Law, as codified in the Mishnah, and it seems to be the 
principal object of Sherira’s letter to remove these doubts. He rejects 
the theory of a gradual development of the Oral Law, and denies that 
Rabbi Jehudah wrote the Mishnah, or Rab Ashi the Gemara. He holds 
that the laws of the Mishnah, together with their explanation and 
argumentation—the Gemara—were fully known long before Rabbi 
Jehudah, the Prince, but the latter fixed the wording of the laws so that 
thenceforth they were transmitted verbatim from generation to generation. 
Rab Ashi did the same with regard to the Gemara. The Talmud— 
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Mishnah and Gemara—was committed to writing, according to Rab 
Sherira, long after Rab Ashi. Mr. Neubauer may be right in assuming two 
recensions of the letter, a French recension and a Spanish one, but we do 
not think that they differ as to the writing of the Mishnah by Rabbi 
Jehudah. The above theory is the basis of the whole letter, and is dis- 
tinctly stated in both recensions; and wherever the verb khathabh ‘ to 
write’ is substituted for, or added to, the verb terits ‘to arrange,’ we 
recognise the clumsy interference of the ignorant copyist with the text 
of the author. 

Almost the same origin and tendency—the defence of the Oral Law— 
is noticeable in most of the other chronicles edited in the present volume. 
It is, e.g., distinctly stated in the ‘ Sefer hak-kabbalah,’ ‘ Book of Tradi- 
tion,’ by Abraham ben David of Toledo, that the author intended to show 
that there was an uninterrupted chain of tradition from Moses to his own 
time. He therefore describes in chronological order the history from 
Adam to the year 1161. The history from 1161 to 1497 is continued in 
the ‘ Book of Tradition’ by Abraham ben Solomon of Torrutiel in Spain, 
an eye-witness of the expulsion of the Jews from Spain (1495). Both 
authors are very severe in their remarks on the Karaites. The supple- 
ment is considered by Mr. Neubauer as copied from the chronicles which 
Joseph ben Zaddik of Arevalo affixed to his book ‘ Zekher Zaddik.’ 

Of the remaining chronicles we will only mention here the ‘ Extracts 
from Joseph Sambary’s Chronicles.’ They are full of episodes in the 
history of the persecutions of the Jews in different countries, interest- 
ing to the historian, and of legends and fables which will prove of 
great value to the folklore student; and if some of the latter are not 
given in full, or not reproduced at all, we may trust to the judgment of 
Mr. Neubauer as to the omission of unimportant passages. The volume 
contains a variety of matter and affords a source of information and enter- 
tainment for the student of history as well as of modern Hebrew, and we 
hope that Mr. Neubauer will be enabled to fulfil his promise and to con- 
tinue the edition of the treasures hidden in the Bodleian Library. 


M. FRIreDLANDER. 


On the Traditionary Accounts of the Death of Alexander III. By W.F. 
Sxenz, LL.D., D.C.L., historiographer-royal for Scotland. (Reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.) 


Tus pamphlet is a reprint of a paper read by Mr. Skene before the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 1886, the six hundredth anniver- 
sary of Alexander III’s death. Alexander III was not the only medieval 
sovereign who died of a fall from his horse, nor was he the only one who, 
thus dying, left his kingdom without a full-grown male successor. But 
there was of course this peculiarity about his fate—that he was practi- 
cally the last of the native kings of Scotland. His race was to be suc- 
ceeded by that of an Anglo-Norman baron settled in Scotland; and 
hence it is no wonder that legend should settle round the narrative of 
his sudden death. All the stories attaching themselves to the last few 
hours of his life are the tribute paid by a nation to a sovereign on whose 
death she recognised the ending of one of the great periods of her exist- 
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ence; nor, under these circumstances, is it a thing to be wondered at 
that, of the two best known items of the legends, i.e. those of Thomas the 
Rymer’s prophecy and the fall over the west cliff, the former should be 
indefinitely the older tradition. For there is a true breath of Celtic 
eeriness in the forecast of ‘that violent blast’ which was to blow before 
the twelfth hour, such as Scotland had never witnessed from the remotest 
ages. The mockery of the earl as noon approached without any token of 
such a storm, the sudden knocking at the gate, and the entry of the mes- 
senger with the news that explained the true meaning of the prophet’s 
words, all look like bits of genuine ballad tradition, and, as is natural, 
can be traced back much further than the story of the fall over the cliff. 

It is to this latter section of the Alexander myth that Mr. Skene con- 
fines his remarks. He shows first of all from topographical considerations 
that the king’s death most likely occurred while riding along the sandy 
shore, and not from being pitched over the cliff. He then proceeds to 
consider the earliest accounts of the incident. Of these only two can 
claim to be in any degree contemporary, viz. those of William Rishanger 
(ob. 1312) and the ‘ Chronicle of Lanercost.’ Rishanger merely states 
that the king ‘in a certain night almost entirely dark, from his horse 
stumbling, fell, and, being severely bruised, expired.’ The ‘ Chronicle’ has 
a very long and interesting account of the king’s previous proceedings on 
the night of his death. He had been holding a council in Edinburgh 
castle during the day, had dined merrily and set out, as evening drew on, 
to cross the Forth at Queensferry on his way to visit his newly married 
wife. Despite all warnings he will cross the water, loses his way in the 
dark, falls from his horse, and then ‘ bids farewell to his kingdom in the 
sleep of Sisera,’ ‘that is with a fractured skull.’ In this account Mr. 
Skene detects traces of an animus against the king, and suspects the nar- 
rative of not being strictly contemporary. To Trivet, who was also con- 
temporary or nearly so, Mr. Skene does not refer, but he does not allude 
to the cliff. 

In a similar way no Scottish or English chronicler of the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century—neither Fordun, Bower, Knyghton, nor Sir Thomas 
Gray—Imows anything about a fall over the west cliff. It is, however, to 
be noted that the Scottish writers, whose details grow fuller the further 
they are removed from the time of the occurrence, make the king’s in- 
tended journey from Inverkeithing to Queensferry instead of from Queens- 
ferry to Inverkeithing. It is not, however, till we get to the vernacular 
Scotch historians of the sixteenth century that the cliff makes its appear- 
ance. Mair (1521) and Boece (c. 152) know nothing about it. But Boece’s 
translator, Bellenden, perhaps improving on a hint given by his original, 
makes the king ‘fall over the west crag toward the sea and break his 
neck.’ Holinshed borrowed the story from Bellenden ; and since Holins- 
hed, in Mr. Skene’s words, ‘ though Buchanan does not adopt it, the west 
cliff having once entered the story, like King Charles’s head in Mr. Dick’s 
memorial, cannot now be got out again.’ 

Such is a rough sketch of Mr. Skene’s inquiry into the sources and 
antiquity of one small item of the history of Alexander III. The point 
itself is perhaps one of no very great importance. But gratitude is due 
to Mr. Skene for his labours, seeing that in history, as in other sciences, 
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the process and the principle are often much more valuable than the 
actual result. It is but the filmiest incrustation of error that he has 
cleared away ; perhaps so slight a one as to leave the story almost as pic- 
turesque as he found it. And yet we are sure there are many who will 
regret the loss of one more of those pleasant illusions that make up half 
the happiness of life. But even they may have their consolation, know- 
ing well that even if the old legend has to disappear from its place in 
later editions of the solemn volumes of Tytler and Burton—who, less 
cautious than Mr. Robertson twenty-five and Mr. Skene eleven years ago, 
put in the local touch without the slightest misgiving—no future editor 
will ever have the heart to cut it out from those veracious pages in which 
the greatest genius of our century has, once for all, told the history of his 
native land first for Master Hugh Littlejohn, but secondly for all English- 
speaking children the world over. T. A. ARCHER. 


Pabstliche Urkunden wnd Regesten aus den Jahren 1295-1852, die 
Gebiete der heutigen Provinz Sachsen und deren Umlande betreffend. 
Bearbeitet von Dr. Gustav Scumipt. (Geschichtsquellen der 
Provinz Sachsen, T. xxi.) (Halle: Otto Hendel. 1886.) 


THE opening of the Vatican archives to scholars promises to furnish a 
most important aid to our knowledge of the middle ages. The relations 
of the papacy with almost every detail in the public and private life of 
Christendom were so intimate that the history of medieval Europe could 
almost be constructed from the correspondence of the popes. Certainly 
one could better spare any class of documents than these, and the special 
selections which lend so much value to the works of Reynaldus, Wad- 
ding, Ripoll, Sbaralea, &c., have rendered students most anxious to obtain 
access to the whole enormous mass. 

The Ecole Francaise de Rome is performing service of no common 
value through the band of earnest scholars who are analysing and printing 
the registers of Gregory IX, Innocent IV, Honorius IV, Nicholas IV, 
Boniface VIII, and Benedict XI. The Benedictines of San Callisto are 
labouring at those of Clement V, which it is hoped may soon see the 
light. Herr Werunsky recently issued an interesting selection of the 
bulls of Clement VI and Innocent VI relating to the empire under 
Charles IV, and now Dr. Gustav Schmidt, under the auspices of the 
Historical Commission of Saxony, has analysed those from Boniface VIII 
to Clement VI which relate to that province, and a continuation of the 
work is promised by Dr. Paul Kehr. This accumulation of the indispen- 
sable original sources of history will soon render a new edition of 
Potthast’s Regesta and its continuation throughout the fourteenth 
century one of the most desirable aids that can be offered to the historian. 

Dr. Schmidt performed the task of which the results are before us 
under manifest disadvantages. He had but five months’ leave of absence 
from his post as director of the gymnasium of Halberstadt, and even this 
limited time was unavoidably cut short by nearly a month. The archives 
are open only from half-past nine till noon, and he plaintively tells us 
that in sunless rooms on a chill day in January even a scaldino will not 
prevent the fingers from becoming numb in spite of the warmest 
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clothing. Under the circumstances, he is to be congratulated on having 
accomplished so much, although the reader is sometimes puzzled to 
divine the guiding principle which has led him occasionally to print in 
full long documents accessible elsewhere, while giving only tantalising 
abstracts of others which are new and of general interest. 

A collection such as this is, of course, primarily of only local value, 
for a large portion of the briefs throw light merely upon obscure genea- 
logies or on the history of Saxon religious houses. Yet such was the 
overmastering importance of the papacy in medieval history that no 
collection of papal letters can fail to present some features of wider 
import. Thus in the present case the reader cannot but be impressed, 
in the correspondence of John XXII, with the confirmation afforded of 
the explanation given by Villani of the enormous accumulation of 
‘treasure made by that greedy pontiff. Among his other avaricious 
devices was that of diminishing simony by arrogating to the holy see the 
patronage of all collegiate preferment, which we are told he then turned to 
account by selling it to the highest bidder, and thus securing immense 
sums. Accordingly, in his 532 letters relating to Saxony alone contained 
in this volume, it would be safe to say that more than half are presenta- 
tions to canonries. A large portion of the remainder, as is usual in the 
papal registers, are dispensations for marriage, for holding pluralities, for 
defects of birth and of age &c.—illustrations of the manner in which the 
curia coined money by setting aside in special cases the whole—some 
disciplinary provisions enacted seemingly for the purpose of profiting by 
their infringement. The contrast is great with the comparatively purer 
pontificate of Benedict XII, under whom these abuses diminished, to be 
developed into full activity again under Clement VI. It is these things 
which explain the universal complaints uttered by the church, leading to 
the ineffectual revolt at Constance and Basle, and finally to the upturning 
of the sixteenth century. No one can understand the movement which 
culminated in the Reformation without paying due attention to the 
minute and apparently unimportant details contained in collections like 
that of Dr. Schmidt. Henry C. Lea. 


Cartularium Monasterti de Rameseia. Edited by W. H. Hart and the 
Rev. P.. A. Lyons. Vol. i. 1884; vol. ii. 1886. Chronicles and 
Memorials. 


Chronicon Abbatie Rameseiensis. Edited by the Rev. W. D. Macray. 
1886. Chronicles and Memorials. Published under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls. 


In 1884 was published in the Rolls Series the first volume of the chartu- 
lary of the great Benedictine abbey of Ramsey in Huntingdonshire. In 
1886 it was followed by the second volume and also by a so-called chro- 
nicle of Ramsey, which, though taken mainly from the same source, has 
been allotted to a separate editor, and has received separate treatment. 
As the publication of the chartulary is still incomplete, and as the. pre- 
faces, indices, and even tables of contents, are reserved by the editors until 
the concluding volume, it will be better to postpone any detailed review 
of it until the whole has been given to the world. The editing seems to 
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be carefully done, and such occasional annotations as the strict rules of 
the Master of the Rolls have allowed the editors to make, appear judi- 
cious and helpful. I notice one slip of the editors in vol. ii. p. 274, where 
they describe Robert Fitzhamon as earl of Gloucester. Though lord of 
the Gloucester honour, Robert certainly never enjoyed the title of earl, 
which was first bestowed by Henry I on Fitzhamon’s son-in-law, the 
king’s own famous bastard Robert. It is, however, very hard to make 
much use of the chartulary until all is published. The editors have pre- 
served the chaotic and unchronological arrangement of the original, and 
have even gone so far as to reprint im extenso in volume ii. documents 
which have already been given in vol. i. owing to their occurring twice 
in the manuscript. This seems a waste of space, and so does the print- 
ing of such public documents as a confirmation of the forest charter 
by Edward I,' which are already easily accessible, and have nothing in 
particular to do with Ramsey. 

The ‘ Chronicle of Ramsey,’ which Mr. Macray has edited, demands a 
fuller notice. As Mr. Macray tells us, it is not really a chronicle at all. 
Its title is ‘Liber Benefactorum Ecclesie Ramesciensis,’ and it is ‘in its 
earlier part an abstract, and in its later a register of grants and legal 
documents.’ The historical part is almost confined to the story of the 
original foundation of the abbey, as a result of the monastic revival of 
the days of Edgar, and of the life of St. Oswald, who inspired ealdorman 
Ailwin to the good work. To this is added at the end a very interesting 
account of the troubles of the abbey during the anarchy of King Stephen’s 
time. Itis of great interest as ‘among the earliest of monastic histories,’ 
and it seems to date from the reign of Henry II. Of the four parts into 
which it is divided, three were printed by Gale in 1691, and Mabillon 
extracted the life of St. Oswald for the ‘Acta Sanctorum.’ Perhaps Gale’s 
separate edition has suggested the idea that the ‘Chronicle’ and the 
‘ Chartulary ’ are something essentially different, and so has led them to 
be assigned to separate editors for separate treatment. This is a very 
great pity, for the ‘ Chronicle’ is simply a portion of the ‘Chartulary.’ It 
occurs in the midst of the Record Office MSS., occupying, according to 
Mr. Macray, folios 103-132 6. But the MS. table prefixed to the ‘ Char- 
tulary’ places it between folios 108 and 185, and as the ‘long hundred’ of 
120 is used, it really stands between folios 123 and 155. It covers the 
same ground as the ‘ Chartulary,’ and repeats many documents which occur 
elsewhere in it. If, therefore, separate editors were necessary, it was im- 
perative that there should have been complete co-operation between them. 
This does not seem to have been the case. Over and over again the same 
documents are printed both in the ‘ Chartulary’ and the ‘ Chronicle.’ The 
editors of each work are laudably careful to tell us whenever a charter 
has previously seen the light, but they seem quite unconscious that they 
are publishing the same documents side by side. Here are a very few 
examples. The charter of Gilbert, bishop of London, concerning the 
church of Deepdale, occurs at page 309 of the ‘ Chronicle’ and in vol. ii. 
p. 192 of the ‘Chartulary.’ Mr. Macray laments that there is a gap in his 
MSS. at a very interesting point in the middle of a charter by which the 
younger Geoffrey Mandeville, earl of Essex, seeks to atone for his father’s 


' Vol. ii. p. 307. 
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violent occupation of the abbey in the days of Stephen (pp. xi, 314). Yet 
Geoffrey’s charter is found in extenso in vol. ii. p. 196 of the ‘Chartulary,’ 
while the confirmation of the grant by St. Thomas of Canterbury is printed 
at p. 306 of the ‘Chronicle’ and at p. 197 of the second volume of the 
‘Chartulary.’ Again, a charter of Edward the Confessor is printed in 
Latin at p. 167 of the ‘Chronicle,’ which occurs both in Latin and in 
English in the first volume of the ‘Chartulary’ (pp. 188,191). This is the 
less excusable as the latter volume was published two years before Mr. 
Macray’s book. It is needless to multiply examples of what can only 
be called deplorable mismanagement. 

Apart from these points Mr. Macray has performed the work of editor 
with the thoroughness and care which his long experience in such work 
enables him to command. His preface is helpful, his marginal summaries 
correct, his index full, and, so far as I have used it, scrupulously accurate. 
He has laboriously collated many of the charters with the originals that 
are still preserved in the muniment room of Ramsey Abbey. He has 
printed as appendices Goscelin’s ‘ Life of St. Ive,’ from a Bodleian MS. 
that gives a much better text than that of the ‘ Acta Sanctorum ;’ some 
lives of later abbots of Ramsey than those dealt with in the history; a 
very curious catalogue of the abbey library, and valuable fragments of 
the letter-books of abbots Sawtry and Eye. These letters, found in a 
chaotic state in the MS., he has digested into chronological order. It is a 
pity the same process was not applied to the whole of the Record Office 
MSS. I have noticed but very few mistakes made by Mr. Macray, and 
those not very important ones. He can hardly be right in describing 
Ramsey as situated in East Anglia (p. vii), or in saying that the townsfolk 
of Ramsey accused abbot Eye in 1326 to the king of being a partisan of 
the Despensers (p. xlix). The only king in 1326 was Edward II, and to 
him friendship for the Despensers was hardly a crime. On p. 74 Mr. 
Macray speaks in his marginal summary of a bishop of Ely in the tenth 
century : the see was of course established in the twelfth. On p. 99 he 
describes pope John XII as John XVI. On pp. 349-50 he wrongly 
assumes that abbot Eye obtained his charters of confirmation and in- 
speximus from Edward II, when reference to the ‘Chartulary,’ vol. ii. pp. 
50-110, would have shown that it was from Edward III that they were 
procured. This is abundantly clear from the text itself, for Edward II 
certainly made no journey from Ipswich to Brabant and thence towards 
France in the thirteenth year of his reign. T. F. Tout. 


Dalmatia, the Quarnero, and Istria ; with Cettigne in Montenegro, and 
the Island of Grado. ByT.G. Jackson. 3 vols. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 1887.) 


WHEN an accomplished architect devotes his vacations to investigating 
the buildings of remote and imperfectly explored regions, and afterwards 
communicates the results to the public, he deserves the sincere thanks of 
all true lovers of art. The experience possessed by a practical worker is 
of the first importance in such researches, because it renders him familiar 
with the difficulties which in each case had to be overcome, and enables 
him to divine the reason of a departure from the ordinary method of 
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treatment, and to trace originality where it might otherwise escape 
notice. The late Mr. Street’s book on the Gothic architecture of Spain 
was an admirable instance of what may be effected in this way; and 
Mr. Jackson’s work on the eastern shores of the Adriatic, which is now 
before us, is worthy to be classed with that splendid volume. The 
author has spared no pains to make his study of the subject as complete 
as possible. He visited the country three times, in 1882, 1884, and 1885 ; 
and in the course of these journeys he penetrated into some of its re- 
motest districts in the hope of finding the remains of former civilisation— 
a hope which was seldom falsified by the result. He consulted on the spot 
printed books relating to Dalmatia, which are rarely to be met with else- 
where, and obtained access to original documents illustrating its history 
and antiquities—a source of information the importance of which in this 
instance is even more than usually great, because the tendency of the 
artists at different periods to imitate earlier works often renders it difficult 
to fix the date of a building on architectural grounds alone. The illus- 
trations introduced into the work are numerous and varied ; comprising 
views of towns, plans and drawings of edifices, details of ornament, and 
representations of objects of art, especially in wood-carving and metal- 
work, which in many cases are minutely elaborate. The buildings of 
Dalmatia deserve all the attention which Mr. Jackson has devoted to 
them. Not only are some of them fit to take rank with the finest 
specimens of architecture in Europe, but most of the European styles are 
represented among them, while at the same time certain local features 
are usually present, which modify the ordinary mode of treatment. The 
peculiar conformation of the country, and the remarkable sites of many 
of the towns in which these objects are found, contribute an additional 
element of interest to the study. The long and rocky coastline of Dal- 
matia, backed on the land side by steep and bare mountains, which 
separate it so completely from the interior of the country, that it has been 
described as ‘a face without a head;’ the innumerable islands that 
fringe its shores, and towards the north are clustered in the Quarnero, as 
the north-eastern gulf of the Adriatic is called; and the peninsula of 
Istria—form a land in which curious forms of civilisation might easily 
arise; and on remote parts of its coasts, or at the head of its deep inlets, 
ancient cities remain, now in many cases only half inhabited, which have 
almost or entirely escaped observation. Such a place is the town of 
Lesina, on an island of the same name in the Quarnero, which has been 
deserted as a centre of commerce for the modern capital, Cittavecchia ; 
but which Mr. Jackson, who visited it on speculation, without knowing 
beforehand what it might contain, found to possess most interesting 
structures, both civil and ecclesiastical, and other works of art, which 
he has beautifully delineated in his second volume. The history, also, 
of Dalmatia is important, because that country was contended for by 
many different empires ; and it was mainly through their influence that 
the various styles of architecture were introduced. Hence this work con- 
tains both a general account of its fortunes, which forms the early part of 
_the first volume, and also a more detailed notice of the annals of each 
community, which is prefixed to the description of its antiquities. The 
student is thus enabled to find his way clearly through the mazes of 
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Roman, Byzantine, Slavonic, Venetian, and Hungarian influence. Mr. 
Jackson fully acknowledges that a considerable portion of this district had 
already been examined by Professor Eitelberger of Vienna, and illustrated 
by him in his ‘ Kunstdenkmale Dalmatiens ;’ but most of the islands 
were still left as an open field for investigation, and, as far as English 
readers are concerned, he is justified in claiming to have been the first 
to reveal the art treasures contained in a great part of the entire country. 

The first occasion on which Illyria becomes of importance in history 
was during the interval between the first and second Punic wars, when 
the piracies of its inhabitants caused the Romans to interfere in behalf of 
the traders of the Adriatic. This was the commencement of that advance 
of the Roman arms in this direction which ended in the subjugation, 
first of Greece, and afterwards of the other countries that border on the 
eastern coasts of the Mediterranean. In B.c. 180 the Dalmatians, who 
were an Illyrian tribe, rendered themselves independent; and though 
from time to time they became tributary to Rome, yet they were not 
finally subdued and incorporated in the Roman empire until the ninth 
year of the christian era. For several centuries after that time their 
country enjoyed great prosperity, and traces of Roman splendour are still 
found even in remote localities. It is necessary to dwell on this early 
period of Dalmatian history, because so many points in the fortunes of 
the people during the middle ages, and in their politics at the present 
day, depend on their early association with Rome. The next event of 
importance was the retirement of the emperor Diocletian to the neigh- 
bourhood of Salona, which place had become the capital of the province, 
followed by the erection of his palace, the remains of which embrace within 
their circuit, to all intents and purposes, the modern town of Spalato. After 
the extinction of the western empire, Dalmatia for a time was subject to 
the Gothic monarchy, but in the time of Justinian it was reconquered, 
and was attached to the exarchate of Ravenna. Two centuries later, in 
the year 639, the crisis of its history arrived in the irruption of the Avars 
and Slavs, by whom the country was desolated and most of the cities 
ruined. When this tempest had cleared away, seven only of the old 
Roman municipalities recovered themselves, the inhabitants either re- 
turning to their old homes, or founding new towns in secure positions. 
The names of these are given by Constantine Porphyrogenitus in one of 
the most interesting portions of his work ‘De Administrando Imperio,’ 
where the imperial author describes the condition of this province; they 
are, in their modern forms—on the mainland, Zara and Traii, which 
retain their original position ; Ragusa, which was established by fugitives 
from Epidaurus ; and Spalato, where the former inhabitants of Salona 
found a refuge within the walls of Diocletian’s palace ; and, in the islands 
of the Quarnero, the towns of Arbe, Veglia, and Ossero. When the ex- 
archate came to an end through the capture of Ravenna by the Lombards 
in 752, the imperial prefects of the Adriatic transferred the headquarters 
of the fleet to Zara, which thenceforward became the capital; and the 
organisation that followed recognised the dual element which has ever 
since continued to exist in Dalmatia. The ancient Roman colonists, 
with their Latin civilisation, continued to inhabit the cities, and retained 
their municipal system ; while the Slavs, who had overspread the country 
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districts, and had organised themselves according to their traditional 
method, were allowed to administer their own affairs and pursue their 
own mode of life, while they accepted titles from the Byzantine govern- 
ment. Ata later period the Slavs became also the lower class of the 
population in the towns; but it is the Latin element which all along 
has been the chief source of the culture and the consequent interest of 
Dalmatia. The contrast which is formed by these two nationalities exist- 
ing side by side is one that cannot fail to strike every visitor to the 
country ; and it is to be remembered that the Italian which is spoken 
there, however much it may have been modified by contact with Venice, 
is not derived from that city, but- has descended directly.from the Latin 
tongue. 

It is not part of our purpose to follow Mr. Jackson further in his 
sketch of Dalmatian history, though the succeeding portion contains 
much that is interesting. After the final cessation of Byzantine influence 
towards the end of the eleventh century, this country was for three 
hundred years an object of contention between Venice and Hungary. 
Even at the present day, it would seem, the recollection of the predomi- 
nance of those powers seems to have survived, to judge from a story 
which the author tells of his having bidden a peasant in a remote district 
to guess from what country he came, whereupon he suggested in reply 
first Italy and then Hungary. At the expiration of that period, not long 
before the Turkish conquest of Constantinople, Dalmatia became perma- 
nently incorporated in the Venetian dominions, with the exception of 
Ragusa, which succeeded in maintaining its independence. Mr. Jackson, 
indeed, does not allow the boast of the Ragusans that they never were 
subject to Venice, because from 1221 to 1358 they were under the govern- 
ment of Venetian counts regularly appointed by the republic of St. 
Mark ; but during the later and more important period they remained a 
free republic. Among the incidents which varied the kaleidoscopic history 
of the country, not. the least curious are the fortunes of the two piratical 
communities which existed there, worthy successors of those predatory 
Illyrians who first attracted the attention of the Romans. In the ninth 
century the Narentines—as those still pagan Slavs were called whose 
headquarters were the valley of the Narenta—were able to contest with 
the Venetians the command of the commerce of the Adriatic, and for a 
hundred and fifty years the republic paid them tribute in order to insure 
liberty of navigation. Again, in the sixteenth century, the Uscoes arose, 
who originally were refugees at the time of the advance of the Mussul- 
mans, and established themselves at Clissa, near Spalato, as an outpost 
to defend the country. Being expelled from that fortress, they betook 
themselves to Segna, on the mainland of the Quarnero, and, having 
equipped a fleet of light barques, proceeded to pillage Mahometans and 
Christians alike, until at last, in consequence of the protection accorded 
to them by those powers who found them serviceable in injuring their 
opponents, they embroiled the Venetians, the Austrians, and the Turks in 
open warfare. The original colony seems to have become a centre of 
attraction for other restless spirits, for adventurers from various countries, 
including not a few Englishmen of good birth, were to be found in their 
number. The difficult navigation of the intricate channels among the 
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islands, which facilitates both sudden attack and escape from a pursuing 
foe, renders this region a natural home of piracy. 

We may now turn to the architecture of Dalmatia, the history of 
which, as Mr. Jackson says, is an epitome of that of southern Europe. 
In tracing this we can hardly do better than follow the author in his 
valuable summary, and at the same time illustrate the subject by reference 
to some of the leading buildings which he has described in the course of 
his work. This art, like the rest of the civilisation of the country, com- 
mences with the Roman period. The palace of Diocletian at Spalato, 
which time has only partially availed to destroy, exercised a powerful 
influence even on the later styles in Dalmatia; but, beyond this, it marks 
a new departure, because here, among other relaxations of the strict rules 
of ancient classic art, the arches are made to spring immediately from 
the capitals of the columns without an intervening entablature. To use 
the words of Professor Freeman in his ‘ Subject and Neighbour Lands of 
Venice,’ this was ‘ the greatest step ever taken, the beginning of all the 
later forms of consistent arched architecture, Romanesque or Gothic or 
any other.’ The Byzantine style, which comes next in order, is well 
represented both in its earlier and its later period. Of the former a 
splendid example remains in the basilica of Euphrasius at Parenzo 
in Istria, which belongs to the age of Justinian, and is therefore 
coeval with the best works of that school at Constantinople and Ra- 
venna. In plan it is a basilica, and its walls are richly decorated with 
mosaics of marble, glass, and mother-of-pearl, while of its sculptural 
ornament Mr. Jackson remarks that many of the capitals ‘ might 
have been carved by the same hand that wrought those at S. Vitale 
or §. Apollinare in Classe.’ The buildings of the later period, when 
the decay of civilisation had induced rudeness in art, and ancient 
columns and capitals were employed without much reference to their 
fitness, are nevertheless interesting from their originality and the promise 
of future development which they show. Some of the churches of this 
age, which commences with the ninth century, are of the basilican, some 
of the domed, type. The latter is finely exemplified in S$. Donato at 
Zara, a round building with the same general arrangement as S. Vitale 
at Ravenna and the cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle. This edifice is men- 
tioned, and its general features described, by Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
and the interest attaching to it has been recently augmented by the 
discovery that its simple piers and coarse masonry are supported on 
splendid remains of Roman buildings. 

‘In 1877 the old pavement of the christian church was taken up and 
the area excavated to the depth of about four feet. At this level was 
found the ancient pavement of a Roman street or forum, and running 
diagonally across the area of the church were the two lower steps of what 
had evidently been a flight leading up to a portico. But the most sur- 
prising spectacle revealed by this excavation is that of the foundations of 
the christian work. They consist of huge fragments of more than one 
magnificent classic building, entablatures with Corinthian enrichments, 
marble columns cut or broken into lengths and laid simply on their side, 
rich friezes with running scroll-work in the best style of Roman architec- 
ture, dedicatory inscriptions, mouldings, and stringcourses, all thrown 
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flat on the pavement of the Roman town, some on their sides, some 
upside down, and some arranged corner-wise or awry with a rough ap- 
proximation to the plan of the superstructure. The whole mass of these 
fragments was filled in with earth and rubbish, and covered over with 
the pavement of the christian church, so that till now their existence was 
not even suspected.’ 

From the year 1100 onward a mixture of Venetian and Hungarian 
influence appears in the architecture, corresponding to that which pre- 
vailed also in the political world of Dalmatia. The art of Venice, though 
still Byzantine in character, was distinguished by numerous local features ; 
but Hungary had adopted the Romanesque style of France and Germany, 
and in this way a western type was strongly imprinted on the buildings 
of this time. In order to illustrate the Hungarian influence, Mr. Jackson 
has devoted a chapter to describing the church of Jak in that country, 
and pointing out the correspondences between it and the cathedral of 
Traii, which was probably of the same date, the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Of that magnificent cathedral his second volume contains an 
elaborate account, and he speaks of the western portal of the nave as ‘a 
work which in simplicity ef conception, combined with richness of detail 
and marvellous finish of execution, has never been surpassed in Roma- 
nesque or Gothic art.’ We should be disposed to plead for an exception 
in favour of the Portico de la Gloria of the cathedral of Santiago in Spain, 
ornamented as it is by the exquisite sculpture of Master Matthew. To 
this Romanesque period belong many other of the finest structures on the 
eastern shores of the Adriatic, including the campaniles of Arbe in the 
Quarnero and of Spalato, and the cathedral of Zara. It is noticeable also 
that the round-arched style was retained in Dalmatia long after the 
pointed style had become predominant elsewhere; in fact, far into the 
fourteenth century. The main cause of this seems to have been the in- 
fluence of Diocletian’s great building at Spalato, and Mr. Jackson points 
out several peculiarities in the architecture of that palace which were 
imitated at this time. 

When Dalmatia was finally occupied by the Venetians at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, the Venetian Gothic, with its ogee windows 
and graceful balconies, became the dominant style; and to this we owe 
many of the charming objects that delight the eye of the visitor as he 
threads the narrow streets of the maritime towns. But the reign of 
Gothic architecture in the country was very brief, for within half a 
century the Renaissance style was introduced, and received a warm wel- 
come there, long before it was adopted by most of the other nations of 
Europe. This was due to the genius of one man, Georgio Orsini, the 
architect of the cathedral of Sebenico (A.p. 1441). In that most original 
building elements of Gothic still remain: for instance, in the windows of 
the principal apse, though they are divided in the middle by a fluted 
column with a Renaissance capital, the heads are filled in with trefoil 
cusps and Gothic tracery, the effect of which is singularly pretty and de- 
void of any appearance of incongruity. But the wonder of this edifice is 
its roof, a construction which no one who has seen it can ever forget. It 
is thus described by Mr. Jackson: ‘ At Sebenico the whole of a great 
cruciform church is covered by a waggon roof of stone, the underside of 
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which forms the ceiling, the stone covering being visible both internally 
and externally, without the outside roof of timber and tiles or lead which 
exists in ordinary cathedrals above the stone-vaulted ceiling. The effect 
both within and without of these simple waggon vaults over nave, choir, 
and transepts, interrupted only by a dome at the crossing, is very 
simple and imposing, and the design is not less successful architecturally 
than it is original.’ This early phase of Renaissance art maintained itself 
until the period of decline, for the Palladian development of that style 
is hardly found in Dalmatia. 

The outline which has thus been traced of the history and archi- 
tecture of this remarkable region may give some idea of the wealth of 
information to be found in Mr. Jackson’s volumes. But we have by no 
means exhausted their contents. The representations of wood-carving 
and metal-work have been already referred to ; but, in addition to these, 
the reader will find notices of inscriptions, vestments, and other anti- 
quities and art treasures. Accounts also of the present condition and 
the superstitions of the various races that inhabit the country are 
interspersed throughout the work, and just so much personal narrative 
is introduced as may relieve the details of architectural description. 

H. F, Tozer. 


Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII. 
Arranged and catalogued by James GarrpNEeR. Vol. V. (London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1887.) 


Henry VIII and the English Monasteries. By Francis Arpan GAsQuEt. 
Vol. I. (London: John Hodges. 1888.) 


Tue tenth volume of the ‘ Calendar of State Papers’ for the reign of 
Henry VIII covers only the first half of the year 1536; and it may fairly 
be doubted if there were ever six months in English history which raised 
questions of greater interest, or which required more careful and accurate 
study. The death of Catharine of Aragon, the trial and sentence of 
Anne Boleyn, and the reports of the visitation of the monasteries are all 
subjects of much debate ; while the cumulative importance of the growing 
mass of evidence for the character and policy of Henry VIII steadily 
tends to elucidate the great changes which transformed England in the 
sixteenth century. This volume of the calendar enables us to judge, as 
we could not judge before, of Canon Dixon’s ‘ History of the Church of 
England’ and of Mr. Friedmann’s ‘ Anne Boleyn,’ both of them works of 
importance which have led to diversity of opinion. 

Mr. Gairdner in his excellent preface calls attention to the chief ques- 
tions which are illustrated by the documents which he publishes. Fore- 
most among them is Mr. Friedmann’s contention that Catharine died of 
poison. Yet when the evidence is all put together, it will hardly carry 
this conclusion. Catharine’s illness lasted nearly six weeks : she suffered 
from sickness, pain in the stomach, and sleeplessness. Before her death 
the imperial envoy Chapuys was permitted to visit her and stayed with 
her four days: an old servant, Lady Willoughby, who made her way to 
Kimbolton, managed by an artifice to gain admittance to her former 
mistress. Chapuys left Catharine ten days before her death in the belief 
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that she was better. He asked her physician if he had any suspicions of 
poison ; he said, Yes, for after she had drunk some Welsh beer she had 
been worse ; but he admitted that he could discover no evidence of a very 
simple and pure poison ; it must have been a slow and subtle one. Thus 
the suspicion of poison was suggested by Chapuys, and was assented to 
by the queen’s physician without any sufficient evidence. On the other 
hand, the haste and secrecy shown in embalming Catharine’s corpse cer- 
tainly tended to give weight to a hitherto baseless supposition. Within 
eight hours the body was opened, in the presence only of the candlemaker 
of the house and a servant, by a man who was not a surgeon yet had often 
performed a similar task before. To him the appearance of the heart seemed 
suspicious because it was black, did not change colour in washing, and had 
a black growth on the side. The queen’s physician was convinced by this 
evidence that she had been poisoned ; Chapuys took his word for it, and 
Mr. Friedmann in turn takes Chapuys’ word. But he does not explain 
what poison blackens the heart and causes a growth round it—a step which 
is necessary if he is drawing his conclusions from the medical evidence. 
He takes refuge instead in the general remark that poisoners in the six- 
teenth century administered small doses, so as to sap the strength of their 
victims and leave no trace behind. If this were so, the presumption that 
Catharine was poisoned does not depend on anything save its inherent 
probability ; and the incident of the candlemaker is not worth recording. 

Mr. Gairdner, however, calls attention to the difficulty which Cha- 
puys himself found in establishing his supposition. On 21 Jan. he wrote 
that the poisoning was evident from the story about the heart, and from the 
whole course of the queen’s illness. On 29 Jan. he wrote: ‘ Many suspect 
that, if the queen died by poison, it was Gregory di Casale who sent it by a 
kinsman, of Modena, named Gorron. Those who suspect this say the 
said Gregory must have earned somehow the eight ducats a day the king 
gave him.’ Chapuys himself dismisses this story ‘as there would be 
too great danger of its being made known.’ It would seem from this 
letter that Chapuys found some difficulty in working out his poiscning 
theory. England was not famed for skilful poisoners; some Italian 
agent was necessary, and he was hard to find. Mr. Gairdner pertinently 
remarks that if the suspicion of poisoning had obtained any real belief, it 
is strange that it should have become generally discredited and almost 
forgotten until the search into the Viennese archives brought it to light 
in our own day. Without wishing to extol Henry VIII unduly, we may 
acquit him of poisoning Catharine. 

Mr. Friedmann’s view of Henry VIII generally is that he was a vain 
and a weak man, who was always under some one’s influence. The 
papers in this volume of the calendar supply a sufficient example that 
this was not the case. Henry VIII, after the fall of Wolsey had shown 
him the extent of his power, used his ministers as his puppets, allowed 
them to do all his dirty work, and deceived them or trusted them just as 
far as suited his purposes. After Catharine’s death Charles V had no 
longer any personal motive of hostility to Henry VIII. He was on the 
verge of a war with Francis I and took a practical view of the advantages 
which he might gain by detaching Henry from the side of Francis. 
Henry himself calculated on this, and commissioned Cromwell to open up 
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friendly proposals to Chapuys, who came to talk with the king about an 
imperial alliance. Then Henry, to Cromwell’s amazement, gave a 
haughty answer and complained of his grievances: he demanded that 
the emperor should write to him beseeching forgiveness of his past 
ingratitude. Cromwell was hardly able to speak to Chapuys afterwards, 
and said that he had never been more mortified in his life. Henry was 
wiser than Cromwell, and was pursuing a course of policy which he had 
learned from Wolsey. He told Francis I of the emperor’s overtures ; he 
told his envoy at the imperial court that the emperor’s ingratitude made 
it necessary that overtures should proceed from his side. He was doing 
his utmost to set Francis and Charles against each other, and was en- 
hancing his own value in the eyes of both, so as to make the best terms 
with the one who would offer him most. The policy was entirely his own, 
and Cromwell had been used as a decoy, for he was genuinely in favour of 
an imperial alliance. 

The abominable heartlessness of Henry VIII and Cromwell has not 
been painted by Mr. Friedmann in darker colours than it deserves. 
There was no refinement of cruelty which they did not use to compel the 
Princess Mary to admit the illegality of her mother’s marriage; and 
Chapuys at last advised her that submission was the only means of saving 
her life. Further, the death of Catharine sealed the fate of Anne Boleyn, 
of whom Henry was already weary. Three weeks after Catharine’s death 
Chapuys heard that Anne was often in tears ‘fearing that they might do 
with her as with the good queen.’ Henry said that he had married Anne, 
seduced by witchcraft, and for this reason considered his marriage null ; 
‘and this was evident, because God did not permit them to have male 
issue.’ Anne was treated with growing coldness, and Cromwell smiled 
ambiguously when he spoke of her to Chapuys. The letters of Chapuys 
show us clearly that Anne’s fall was agreed upon long before her arrest. 
It is difficult after reading them to believe in the specific charges which 
were suddenly brought against her. There had been enough trouble 
about a divorce before: Henry and Cromwell took a shorter method in 
her case. Anne herself seems almost to have welcomed death as a 
release from a position which was hopeless. She knew that Henry had 
turned to Jane Seymour, whose relatives were schooling her to ruin 
Anne, even as Anne had been taught to overthrow Catherine. It was 
only a question of a few months at the best, and she felt an hysterical 
joy when the crisiscame. Even Chapuys gives his opinion that, although 
every one rejoiced at Anne’s death, ‘ there are some who murmur at the 
mode of procedure ; and it will not pacify the world when it is known 
what has passed and is passing between him and Mrs. Jane Semel ’ 
(Seymour). Any one who believes in a lofty standard of morals at the 
English court may receive some enlightenment from the reason which 
Cromwell gave to Chapuys why Henry VIII could not marry the 
daughter of the French king—‘ that if a foreign queen of great connec- 
tions misconducted herself as to her person she could not be punished 
and got rid of like the last.’ 

The despatches of Chapuys are full of interesting information, espe- 
cially about Cromwell, whose character and methods of procedure become 
clearer as this volume proceeds, though we must still wait a few years 
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longer before we are able to estimate him aright. There is much other 
matter of importance in these volumes, which is excellently illustrated by 
Mr. Gairdner’s preface. Mr. Gairdner is to be congratulated upon the 
increasing capacity which he shows of giving a careful summary, in which: 
every judgment is weighty. 

We turn to another point on which this volume gives valuable infor- 
mation, the beginning of the dissolution of the monasteries, a subject 
which Father Gasquet has undertaken to illustrate. Father Gasquet in 
his preface does justice to the thoroughness of the work which Canon 
Dixon has done in this direction, but professes to‘ carry the investigation 
yet a step farther forward.’ We must confess to feeling somewhat disap- 
pointed with the performance of this promise so far. There is nothing 
new in Father Gasquet’s first volume: perhaps as he advances he may 
have something more to say about the details of the several acts of 
dissolution, their local effects, and the fortunes of the ejected monks. 
These points it is worth while to pursue into details which were not 
within the scope of Canon Dixon’s ‘ History.’ But Father Gasquet’s 
first volume only comes down to 1536, and in the description of the 
measures which preceded the dissolution he comes to no conclusions 
which are not to be found either in Canon Dixon’s book or in Mr. Gairdner’s 
prefaces. It is, in fact, remarkable how much these three writers, each 
having a different end before him, are at one about the general aspéct of 
the question. 

There are two points relating to the dissolution of the monasteries 
which it is necessary to keep quite distinct : (1) the general policy of sup- 
pressing monasticism, and the public opinion about it; (2) the particular 
measures taken by Cromwell, and the public opinion: about them. Now 
Mr. Gairdner and Canon Dixon are only concerned with the second of 
these points, but Father Gasquet’s subject makes him responsible for con- 
sidering the first ; and this he has done in a very perfunctory manner. 
He omits the general considerations on which our ultimate judgment must 
depend. Had the monasteries finished their work in England ? Were they 
still maintaining a high standard of spiritual life? Were they homes of 
learning? Were they civilising agencies? Or was their work doubtful ? 
Were they hindrances to the economic change which was passing over 
England and could not be withstood? Were they far too numerous? 
Had they lost popular respect? We think that it is impossible for any 
one to read the history of the previous century, and not feel that some 
change was inevitable. The only questions were what the change should 
be and howit should be wrought. The critic of Henry VIII and Cromwell 
ought to have before himself some conception of an alternative policy to 
that which they pursued. Father Gasquet, so far as we can discover, has 
no such alternative, but contents himself with hinting that the monasteries 
were very well as they were, and proving that they did not deserve the 
treatment which they received. 

The fair-minded student of history would agree with him that they did 
not deserve the treatment which they received, but would not agree tha‘ 
they were very well as they were. This last opinion was that of the 
great majority of Englishmen in the year 1530, and it was the exist- 
ence of this opinion which made Cromwell’s proceedings possible. The 
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monasteries were neither better nor worse than they had been any time 
in the two previous centuries; the reason for their dissolution was in- 
dependent of anything that could be brought to light about them. No 
-one, for two centuries, had looked upon the monks as saints; no one at 
the time of the dissolution looked upon them as monsters of vice. They 
were on the whole excellent members of society, kindly landlords, resi- 
dent on their estates, employing labour, leading very respectable lives. 
But they were exposed to all the odium which always attaches to social 
superiors, capitalists, and landlords alike. The feudal lord, who was 
generally non-resident, was only grumbled at in the abstract ; the monks 
were grumbled at in the concrete. Every one who wished to raise his 
voice in protest as a reformer, in things ecclesiastical, political, or 
social, always denounced the monks, because he was sure of an approving 
audience. Doubtless the monks were the butts of many a medieval joke. 
They were not all of them unworldly, or temperate, or chaste ; and point 
was added to an equivocal story by making its hero one of a class whose 
profession rendered his mischance more ludicrous. But neither the quips 
of the medieval jest-books nor the rhetoric of ecclesiastical reformers can 
be accepted as setting forth actual facts. The facts that can be gleaned 
tend to show that in England the monks, as a body, were above the or- 
dinary standard of morality, but they were not so far above it as to be a 
moral force in the community. They were lazy, ignorant, self-indulgent, 
and a hindrance to economic progress and ecclesiastical reform. 

The real interest of the dissolution lies in the cleverness of Cromwell. 
A political cynic might recommend the study of this period to the young 
politician. He would there be able to discover how to do arbitrary and 
violent deeds in a constitutional manner ; how to be villanous in a virtuous 
fashion ; how to use the thin end of a wedge; how to educate public 
opinion ; how to get up a political cry ; and sundry lessons of a like sort. 
The first thing Cromwell did was to discover the full contents of the royal 
supremacy. When the papal jurisdiction was gone, the visitation of 
exempt monasteries fell into the king’s hands. Cromwell began to exer- 
cise this power, and at the same time inhibited the bishops from their 
visitations during the royal visitation. Of course Cromwell knew his 
Cranmer, or he would not have ventured on issuing so entirely uncon- 
stitutional an order. Then the monasteries were visited by blustering 
officials, who browbeat the monks, treated them as criminals, laid upon 
them unheard-of restrictions, and announced that they were ready to listen 
to any tittle-tattle which might be forthcoming from any quarter. 

This process was found tolerably successful. Monasticism was 
generally discredited. The monks, harassed and alarmed, were be- 
wildered. The old landmarks were gone; they could not invoke the aid 
of the pope ; it was useless to turn to the bishops, who quailed before the 
king. Cromwell was quite satisfied with the results of the visitation of 
the province of Canterbury, which seems to have extended over a period 
of three months. The northern province was more rapidly dealt with. 
The distance between Lichfield and York only occupied Legh and Layton 
a fortnight. They knew what they wanted to find, and they found it. 

We have, unfortunately, no means of knowing what was the method 
which they pursued in their visitations. Mr. Gairdner says that ‘ they 
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probably pursued the old methods of inquiry, and the only thing that was 
new was that the result was now reported to the king.’ Father Gasquet 
truly says that this could scarcely be the case. The religious sanction of 
episcopal visitation was wanting. The bishop visited to exercise discipli- 
nary powers vested in him by the rule: he listened to the confessions or com- 
plaints of the individual members in private, and gave his injunctions as 
a judgment on the general condition of the house. Here Father Gasquet, 
if he had chosen, might have made an important contribution to our know- 
ledge. He says that he has consulted many episcopal registers which 
contain records of episcopal visitations: it is a pity that he has not 
printed some of them in extenso. Instead of doing this he only refers 
to Oliver’s ‘ Historie Collections for Devon’ for a testimony that Oliver's 
study of the Exeter records shows him that ‘the grosser immoralities 
were far from common.’ It is true that later on he gives a quotation 
from the Register of archbishop Lee of York, and refers vaguely to 
the Norwich Registers in the Bodleian; but this is scanty evidence on 
a point which is of the greatest importance for his case. Indeed, Father 
Gasquet’s book is more distinguished by good intentions than by erudition; 
and he has neglected many obvious sources of information. It is a mis- 
fortune for him, for instance, that his book appeared before he had time 
to use Mr. Gairdner’s article on ‘Cromwell’ in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ He says ‘Lord Herbert declares that bishop 
Latimer was anxious to preserve some of the monasteries,’ apparently 
being unaware of Latimer’s letter to Cromwell on the subject. Indeed, 
he might well have made a good deal out of Latimer’s testimony. It 
has passed into an historical commonplace that when the ‘ Black Book’ 
of the monasteries was read in parliament there arose a cry ‘ Down with 
them!’ Now this, which is repeated as a sober statement of fact, is an 
exaggeration of a passage in a sermon of Latimer preached before 
Edward VI, at least twelve years after the event. It forms part of an 
argument against giving benefices to chantry priests: ‘I would not that 
ye should do with chantry priests as ye did with abbots when abbeys were 
put down. For when their enormities were first read in the parliament 
house, they were so great and abominable that there was nothing but 
“down with them;” but within a while after the same abbots were 
made bishops.’ Latimer says nothing about a cry being raised ; his words 
only summarise the action of parliament, which agreed that if the king 
presented such a document it meant that he was resolved on the dissolu- 
tion. Further, Latimer’s words distinctly imply that he regarded the 
record of these ‘ enormities’ as only a parliamentary move ; for he blames 
the inconsistency of the government in appointing to bishoprics men 
whose order had been so grossly stigmatised. We may fairly take Latimer 
for as honest a man as dare make his voice heard in England at the time. 
Though he was a foe to ‘ monkery,’ he was startled at Cromwell’s summary 
measures of devastation, and pleaded that two or three houses in every 
shire should at least be spared ‘to maintain teaching, preaching, study, 
with praying and good housekeeping,’ and he therefore interceded for the 
-prior of Great Malvern. 

There are many curious features in the details of Father Gasquet’s 
opinions. He seems to believe in the inspiration of the Maid of Kent, and 
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even finds a fulfilment of her prophecy that Henry VIII should not be 
king of England seven months after his marriage with Anne Boleyn. 
For in April 1583 Anne was declared queen, and in July the Pope ‘ excom- 
municated Henry and Anne if they did not separate before September— 
subsequently extended to October. Henry disregarded the sentence and 
was ipso facto excommunicated in October, just seven months after Anne 
Boleyn was declared queen.’ By excommunication Henry lost his civil 
rights, amongst them apparently his crown. Again he has a view, sup- 
ported by an undescribed manuscript in the British Museum, that Crom- 
well ingratiated himself with Henry by stealing from Wolsey the royal 
licence for exercising his legatine authority, and so depriving Wolsey of 
the means of pleading against the premunire. M. CREIGHTON. 


Bathory et Possevino. Documents inédits sur les Rapports du Saint- 
Siége avec les Slaves. Publiés et annotés par le P. Preruine, 8.J. 
(Paris: Leroux. 1887.) 


THE efforts of the papacy during the sixteenth and the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century to bring the Russians within the pale of the Roman 
catholic church are well known to the student of history. Father Pier- 
ling, a Russian Jesuit residing at Paris, has already published some valu- 
able monographs on this subject, the most noteworthy of which is ‘ Rome 
et Démétrius d’aprés des documents nouveaux, avec piéces justificatives,’ 
&c. (Paris, 1878). Much has also been written on the embassy of Anthony 
Possevino or Possevin the Jesuit to Ivan IV, and many important docu- 
ments were published in the ‘ Historica Russie Monumenta,’ edited by 
A. Turgueniev (St. Petersburg, 1842), a work of which Father Pierling 
speaks, as seems to us, too slightingly. The importance of the present 
publication consists in its containing seventy-two unpublished documents, 
which the learned Jesuit has discovered in the Vatican and other archives. 
Without communicating any information of the highest value, these papers 
often elucidate much that is obscure. They are mostly letters written by 
Possevin to the cardinal of Como. The Jesuit went to Russia ostensibly 
for the purpose of reconciling Bathory and Ivan IV, then engaged in a 
deadly struggle ; but the main object of his mission was to induce them 
to undertake an expedition against the Turks, and especially to win over 
Ivan the Terrible to the Roman faith. On his way to Moscow the papal 
nuncio stayed at Venice and endeavoured to induce that power to join the 
alliance, but the republic contented itself with mere promises, fearing 
that its trade would be injured if the expedition were successful. The 
official documents of the years 1581-2, which give an account of the 
interviews of the nuncio with Ivan and Bathory, have long been published, 
but in this work we get for the first time the letters of Possevin himself 
on the subject. Here and there in these papers we have interesting 
glimpses of historical personages, as of Anne, the daughter of Sigismund I, 
who became the wife of Bathory and queen of Poland. Horsey has also 
recorded an interview with her;! he calls her, however, ‘a hard-favored 
quen.’ So also Christopher Radziwill comes on the scene, who is like- 
wise introduced in the highly interesting narrative of Horsey. He was a 


’ Russia at the close of the Sixteenth Century, edited by E. A. Bond, p. 249. 
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stout protestant, and to him the Poles are indebted for the valuable trans- 
lation of the Bible published at Brese in 15638, which has now become 
scarce in consequence of his son Nicholas turning Roman catholic and 
causing all copies of his father’s Bible which he could find to be destroyed. 
The account given on p. 94 of the conversation between Bathory and 
Possevin is interesting. The Polish king had small hope of the conver- 
sion of Ivan, and we find in one of the letters that the English merchants 
at Moscow were constantly telling the Russian czar that the pope was 
antichrist. In a state paper giving the report of Possevin on the Mus- 
covites and their habits to the Council of Ten of Venice, we are told that 
the Russian envoys in the course of a few days had eaten at Venice five 
hundred cucumbers: sono di pit dissolutissimi nel mangiar et bever, che 
le diré una piacevolezza : in questi pochi giorni, che sono stati qui, hanno 
mangiato cinquecento melloni. Over the last word in the text is added 
coccumert. Those who are familiar with Russian habits at the present 
day will have noticed the great fondness of the people for gherkins. 
Another amusing incident we learn from the letters here published: One 
of the Russian emissaries, Shevrigin, whose name appears in a Latin docu- 
ment ingeniously metamorphosed into Stephanus Sevirigenus, although 
@ mere courier (gonetz), contrived to pass himself off on the Venetian 
doge as an ambassador. In order to accomplish this, he presented a 
fabricated letter as from the czar to the doge, and contrived that the 
reply of the doge should be intercepted on its way to Russia. Father 
Pierling thinks that the motive of Shevrigin for this fraud was to get 
valuable presents from the doge, to which he would not have been entitled 
as a mere courier. Certainly no letter from the doge appears among the 
Russian archives. The embassy of Shevrigin is mentioned in the second 
volume of the ‘ History of Russia’ by Bestuzher Riumin, now in course 
of publication.? He says that Shevrigin in his report stated that he had 
entrusted the letter to a German of Liibeck (liwbski niemchin) for con- 
veyance, but that he had been robbed on the way. The embassy of 
Possevin is fairly discussed in the same work from a Russian point of 
view.* Three papal nuncios had already visited the country in the reign 
of Basil III, the father of Ivan; their missions had borne no fruit. How 
far the Roman church was implicated in the expedition of the false 
Demetrius has never been settled. Father Pierling, in his interesting 
work already cited, wishes to acquit the Holy See of any complicity in 
the matter. W. R. Morritt. 


County Families of Lancashire and Cheshire. By James Croston, 
F.§.A. (Manchester: John Heywood.) 


In this handsome quarto volume Mr. Croston sets forth, after an attractive 
fashion, many interesting facts pertaining to some of the families of the 
palatine counties of Lancaster and Chester. The title is a misnomer and 
far too comprehensive, for it is only a few of the old historic families of 
these two shires, which have been aptly described as the ‘ seed-plots of 
gentilitie,’ that are chronicled within these pages. The favoured ones are 
eleven in number, and comprise the Stanleys, Egertons, Traffords, War- 


* St. Petersburg, 1885. % Page 303 et seqq. 
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burtons, Harringtons, Huttons, Grosvenors, Mosleys, Mainwarings, Hes- 
keths, and Davenports. The selection is by no means representative, and 
not a little capricious. At least three of these family names might give 
way to any out of a score that press forward of greater historic dignity 
and of wider local sway. Mr. Croston has proved himself a fairly accurate 
gleaner and painstaking writer on these two counties in other of his pub- 
lished works, but it savours somewhat too strongly of presumption to 
find a book of these dimensions and pretensions with but two, or three at 
the most, footnotes referring to authorities throughout the whole of its 
450 pages. This almost total absence of references cannot but strike the 
reader unfavourably in a work that bristles with facts and assertions and 
that does not pretend to be a mere gossiping chronicle. 

Though the style is pleasant, and a great deal of interesting informa- 
tion has been put together in an able manner, the book is destitute of 
value from an historic point of view. Incompleteness of statement as 
well as misstatement is sufficiently frequent and prominent to justify an 
unfavourable verdict, which we record with regret, for much of the book 
is eminently readable, and its ample margins are grateful to the eye. 

In the account of the Traffords, mention is made of William Trafford, 
the last abbot of the Cistercian house of Salley in Craven, who was hanged 
in 1587 for participating in the Pilgrimage of Grace. Mr. Croston is 
content to reproduce Stevens’s statement that the name of no other abbot 
of this house save Trafford is known. A moderate amount of research 
would have convinced him of the contrary; Abbot Rimington, for in- 
stance, was chancellor of Oxford in 1872. There is also much confusion 
in the pedigree connexion of Trafford, Longford, Vernon, Port, and 
Gerard given on p. 180. Again, writing of Sir Edward Trafford, who 
was a vigorous ‘ papist hunter’ in the days of Elizabeth, Mr. Croston 
says that treason was frequentiy concocted ‘ at this time ’ in the secluded 
halls of the old Roman catholic families, ‘where the Jesuit mission- 
aries found shelter.’ The date last mentioned was 1574; and the year 
of which he writes in the next paragraph is 1579, when the puritan 
Dr. Chadderton was appointed to the bishopric of Chester, and at the 
same time made warden of Manchester. It was not, however, until 1580 
that a single Jesuit missionary reached England, and all through Eliza- 
beth’s reign the Jesuits were but as a handful compared with the ordinary 
secular Roman priests ordained at Douay. But inasmuch as the term 
Jesuit usually excites more prejudice, it is very common to find this falsity 
asserted. Into this error Mr. Croston readily falls. Again, when writing 
of the execution of the Romanists Bell, Finch, and Leybourne in 1584, 
he says : ‘ It must be remembered that these men were tried and executed, 
not for the catholic doctrines, but for high treason.’ This is but a pitiful 
quibble. These men, like scores of others, were hanged, drawn, and 
quartered for their religion, and were every whit as much martyrs for 
their faith, whether right or wrong, as the Marian victims. The parti- 
culars are known in each of these cases. They were condemned, it is true, 
because they persisted in denying the queen’s ecclesiastical supremacy, 
but as to her civil supremacy they never were even accused of gainsaying 
it, and they all of them could have saved their lives if they would but have 
attended church. James Bell (by the bye Mr. Croston gives to him and to 
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one of his fellow-martyrs wrong christian names) was an old Marian 
priest, and the other two were laymen. It is a curious fact with regard 
to James Bell, that the actual sentence of the court is preserved at the 
Public Record Office, whence we copied it, and the very wording shows 
that Mr. Croston’s allegation of civil crimes is in his case directly untrue ; 
it is there stated of ‘ James Bell, priest,’ that he was ‘ condemned accord- 
ing to the stat. for saying mass in Golborne upon St. John’s day in 
Xtmas last.’ In relating the history of those who suffered terrible deaths 
and who were not of our own communion, the obligation should rest on 
us of being doubly careful in our search after truth. It may here be 
remarked that no Jesuit suffered in Lancashire or Cheshire till the year 
1628. 

The volume is illustrated with some well-executed arms, crests, seals, 
and autographs of the different families, together with a few views, but 
we think we could have spared the likeness of the author, which, after an 
evil and nearly exploded taste, appears as the frontispiece. A repro- 
duction of an historical portrait from the galleries of one of the noble 
families described would have been more acceptable. 


A History of the Vyne in Hampshire. By Cuatoner W. Cuute, of the 
Vyne. (London: Simpkin & Marshall. 1888.) 


Mr. CuuTe has produced a very interesting and scholarly monograph on 
a plan which might be adopted more frequently than it is. A fine old 
house came to his father from a descendant of the worthy speaker of the 
house of commons, Chaloner Chute, of the Commonwealth period (whose 
name his father adopted), and the son has spared no labour in searching 
out the history of every family which has ever been connected with the 
place. Of course a large proportion of these are only names, but there 
are two personages of historical interest whose careers, though already 
known to students, well deserve the more particular attention they receive 
in this book. These are the first Lord Sandys of the Vyne, Henry VIII's 
lord chamberlain, and Speaker Chute, men of marked character, who 
possessed considerable influence over their contemporaries. The first built 
the present house, a fine specimen of Tudor architecture ; the second 
bought it from the fourth Lord Sandys, and by his descendants it has 
been altered, not always for the better, and brought to its present condi- 
tion, which is almost that of a museum of antiquities. The Italian 
character observable both in the house and its contents is derived from Mr. 
John Chute, one of the most intimate friends both of Horace Walpole and 
the poet Gray. Some original letters of the poet thus find a place in these 
pages, as well as several interesting notices of Walpole, a constant visitor 
at the Vyne. In Hampshire the ‘ Vine Hunt’ is far better known than 
the place itself. The founder of this hunt, William Chute, a somewhat 
eccentric country gentleman, is presented to us in a few pleasant touches ; 
but some may think that the chief merit of the book lies in the extreme 
minuteness with which every portion of the house and its contents is 
described, and the'rare beauty of the illustrations contributed by Mr. Lionel 
Muirhead. Not a frieze or a finial or a coat-of-arms, or notable stair- 
case or chapel or fireplace, has escaped his artistic pencil, evidently, like 
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the book itself, a labour of love. None are more interesting than the 
Roman ring with its strange history, nor is any part of the research more 
successful than that which connects the Vyne with the Roman station 
Vindomis. Ifa slip or two is-here brought to light in reference to the 
notices of the Brocas family, who for two generations possessed the Vyne, 
it is owing to the minute inquiry into the history of that family which 
fell to the lot of the present writer. The legend painted in the last 
century on Sir Bernard Brocas’s fine monument in Westminster Abbey 
is not sufficiently trustworthy to be quoted (p. 30) and ought to be 
obliterated (it was not there when Addison described Sir Roger’s visit) : the 
dying words put into the mouth of the second Sir Bernard (p. 31) were 
uttered by his fellow-sufferer, but no doubt faithfully expressed his own 
sentiments ; and the legend of the Newbury flag (p. 65) could not apply 
to any Sir Bernard, but might possibly connect itself with young William 
Brocas, as explained in the ‘ Family of Brocas of Beaurepaire and Roche 
Court.’ The English version of the enigmatical inscription upon the 
tomb of Bernard Brocas of the Vyne (p. 33) does credit to the talent of 
the composer. It is of good augury for the progress of antiquarianism 
when it is taken up by an Oxford first-class man and Ireland scholar. 
May many more such arise! The modern pursuit of such studies, an 
excellent sign of the times, requires to be both broadened and elevated. 


Montacu Burrows. 


The English Church and its Bishops (1700-1800). By the Rev. CHARLES 
J. ApBEy. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1887.) 


THERE are some inconveniences in the writing of history in driblets. A 
book of historical essays is one thing, a book of historical biography is 
another thing, but a book partly of essays and partly of short biographical 
sketches is neither one thing nor another, ‘neither fish nor flesh nor 


good red-herring.’ Yet this method of writing history seems to have 
peculiar charms for the students of the English church in the eighteenth 
century. Some years ago, Mr. Abbey and Canon Overton wrote together 
a book of essays which has become the standard work on this subject. 
Since then each author has separately written a book, covering to some 
degree the same ground, which is partly a book of essays and partly 
contains a series of short notices of the churchmen of the period dealt 
with. Of both books the essays form by far the best and the most in- 
teresting part. The biographies suffer, as all short notices of this kind 
must suffer, from the difficulty that the pages allotted to the few really 
great men merely whet the reader’s appetite without appeasing it, while 
the lines given to the many dull men fill him with an unconquerable 
feeling of satiety. Of all dull things the biography of a mediocrity is the 
dullest. Even Mr. Abbey cannot make us rejoice that Bishops Dawes, 
Trimnell, and Ironside have not been suffered to remain in the seclusion 
for which they were so eminently fitted. Bishop Talbot has perhaps 
earned the right of publicity by his appearance in the king’s train in 1722, 
‘in a long habit of purple, with jack boots and his hat cocked and a black 
wig tied behind him like a military officer.’ 


Mr. Abbey himself has an uncomfortable suspicion that the essays 
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and the biographies do not fit in very well together, for in his preface he 
apologises for the double character of his book by explaining the way in 
which it has grown to be what itis. First it was to be a book of biographies, 
then it was to be a book of biographies with introductions, then the intro- 
ductions dilated into essays, and the volume went forth to the world in its 
present form in spite of the ‘ grave doubts’ entertained by the author 
whether he was not ‘ spoiling two subjects by attempting to unite them 
into one.’ We are bound in candour to say that we think Mr. Abbey’s 
doubts were reasonable, and that the advantages gained ‘in combining 
the history of a period in a church’s life with sketches of its principal 
officers’ are more than counterbalanced by the want of connexion which 
must inevitably be the result, and which cannot fail to give the book a 
flavour of literary mincemeat, however well it may be disguised. Mr. 
Abbey has given us, not the history of the English church in the eighteenth 
century, but jottings out of his notebooks on that subject more or less 
worked up. But here our criticism must end. Subject to the conditions 
he has laid down for himself, he has done his work remarkably well, and 
has made a real contribution to our knowledge of the century with which 
he deals. It is not his fault that among the prelates of the period are so 
many hopeless mediocrities, while it is his merit to have given us a 
picture of the religious and intellectual activity of the early part of the 
century and a statement of the principles of the Wesleyan movement in a 
way which has never been done so satisfactorily before. 

The problem which presents itself at the outset to every student 
of the eighteenth century in its ecclesiastical aspect is, how to account 
satisfactorily for the rapid change in the mind of the nation from the 
feverish excitement of the times of Queen Anne into the listless indiffer- 
ence of those of George II. In little more than a generation the concep- 
tion of religion among English churchmen had so altered that the sons 
of the men who had passed the Schism Act and had shouted for Sache- 
verell were gravely denouncing John Wesley as a papist because he was 
an enthusiast, and recommending the methodists to form themselves into 
a separate sect rather than disturb the tranquillity of ‘our happy 
constitution in church and state.’ No doubt this may partly be accounted 
for by saying that the motto of the eighteenth century was ‘ Rest and be 
thankful,’ that men were so exhausted by the struggles of the Revolution, 
and were so afraid of the recrudescence of the religious troubles of the pre- 
ceding century, that zeal became hateful to them because it reminded 
them of fanaticism. Life had become easy and comfortable. England 
had tasted the pleasures of sleep and did not care to be awakened. Or 
it may be said again with Mr. Abbey that the special work of the church 
in the eighteenth century was ‘ to complete what the Reformation had 
begun by establishing christianity as firmly upon the reasoned conviction 
of humanity as it already had upon the wills and feelings of those who 
were conscious of its power.’ In the order of evolution the time had 
come, no longer to claim the assent of mankind to truth in the logical 
and crystallised shape of dogma, but to win intellectual consent by 
proving the reasonableness of faith. The result of the deist and semi- 
Arian controversies was therefore naturally to turn away attention from 
the turmoil of political excitement and religious fervour, and plunge men 
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into a sort of religious epicureanism where every practical question, even 
the slave trade itself, soon came to be but 


A tale of little meaning though the words are strong. 


All this is true, but it is not the whole truth. The latter half of the 
century was by no means a time of sluggish indifference in matters which 
were not questions of practical morals and religion. In all departments 
of life, whether literary, military, political, maritime, commercial, or 
industrial, the energy of England was conspicuous all over the world. 
Why is it that in practical religion alone she so failed to keep abreast of 
the responsibilities which her ever widening empire and ever increasing 
population were daily thrusting upon her? Why was it that the Test Act 
was so long in repealing, the slave trade so hard to abolish, the colonies 
so many years denied an episcopate, and Ireland the happy hunting- 
ground of placemen and of sycophants ? 

Such questions must continually occur to the readers of Mr. Abbey’s 
pages, and he does not, we think, lay sufficient stress on the real answer 
to them. The way in which the whigs governed the church after the 
death of Anne must be held responsible for the larger part of the mis- 
chief. The religious fervour which marked the reign of Anne was to a 
large extent political excitement in a religious dress. The whig oligarchy 
of the first two Georges, always self-seeking and immoral, struck at the 
politics it hated through the religion it both despised and dreaded. In 
politics its blighting influence was broken by Chatham and crushed by 
George III and Pitt, but the church became its easy prey, unable to lift 
her head against it or make her voice heard when convocation was silenced 
and bishops were the nominees of Queen Caroline or Newcastle. Mr. 
Abbey shows that the Test Act would have been repealed as early as 1730 
if it had not been for the determined opposition of Walpole, and it is well 
known that Berkeley’s scheme for giving an episcopate to the American 
plantations only fell through owing to Walpole’s refusal to carry it out. 
A lifeless christianity which did not give trouble, or at best a ‘sober 
piety’ which might help men to live decorous lives without stirring in 
them any deep spiritual questions, was the religious ideal of a government 
whose object was to keep things quiet, and who sought to effect this object 
by bribery and patronage. That ideal was enforced by every possible 
means. Opposition was silenced. Enthusiasm became a word of the 
strongest condemnation. ll display of church feeling was treated as 
Jacobitism. What energy was left was turned into the arid deserts of the 
Trinitarian controversy, and men lived in a fool’s paradise prating about 
our ‘ happy constitution in church and state’ when the ancient relations 
between church and state had been overturned, when there were more 
crimes committed in six weeks than in the whole of the reign of Queen 
Anne, and when parliament, the guardian of English liberty, was the paid 
agent of an unscrupulous minister. 

The church thus deliberately deteriorated by the selfish policy of the 
whigs was suddenly called upon to deal with a question which demanded 
not only the care and tact which the reasonable moderation of a Hoadly 
or a Herring might be fairly expected to produce, but a power of spiritual 
sympathy wholly alien to whig modes of thought. Mr. Abbey has traced 
VOL. IlI.—NO. X. 
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with great care the growth of the methodist movement, and has shown 
how from the first its rejection of the parochial system, and the stress 
it laid upon the doctrine of the new birth, rendered separation from the 
church almost inevitable. ‘ It is inconceivable,’ he says, ‘ that any number 
of sober English churchmen should ever have become methodists. Wesley 
with all his tolerance could hardly find room for them in the christian 
system. And therefore a wide gap inevitably rose up between them, and 
would in all likelihood have done so even if the church had been as faultless 
in its dealings with him as too often it was the contrary. . . . My conclu- 
sion now is that the English church as a whole could not in the last century 
honestly combine with methodism ; neither could Wesley, thinking as he 
did, have honestly accepted its organised support. There was no reason 
whatever why individual churchmen, clerical or lay, should not become 
methodists. Wesley held no doctrine which could in the slightest degree 
involve separation for himself or any of his supporters ; but the spirit of 
his theology was, in some cardinal particulars, not that of the church in 
general or of any considerable party in it. . . . Ifa methodist considered 
a churchman “ unconverted,”’ he would be bound by a thousand passages in 
Wesley’s writings to consider that person, however highly he might 
respect him, either no christian, with the most awful doom impending upon 
him, or, at best, a christian in some miserable “‘legal’’ sense of the word. 
Between the two communities the strain would be too great to admit of 
any cordial union.’ 

Mr. Abbey is no doubt right in his contention that these fundamental 
differences of theology would, apart from independence of organisation, 
have led sooner or later to separation on the part of the methodists. Yet 
that they organised themselves so soon as they did apart from the church, 
and that they separated as soon as they did from the church, was in no 
slight degree owing to the reception they met with from the leaders of 
the church. To Whitefield, after he had made a name for himself, the 
vast majority of educated men were contemptuously hostile. To Wesley 
many of the bishops behaved with the kindly courtesy which respect for 
his earnestness and the responsibility of their own position claimed, but 
none showed that perception of the real character of the crisis which 
could alone come from true sympathy. Things were allowed to drift until 
it was too late. The success of the evangelical movement at the end of the 
century showed how much there was of Wesleyanism, both in method and 
in doctrine, which was not merely compatible with, but could flourish and 
expand under the cover of, the formularies of the church. And when we 
read Mr. Abbey’s description of the ideal which Wesley put before his 
people it were shame indeed if it were not so. 

‘Love was to be the ruling principle, perfection the end and aim, 
With fear in any other sense than of reverence and awe he (i.e. the 
methodist) was henceforth to have nothing to do. Neither was there to 
be any more wilful sin. For the immediate fruits of justifying fhith were 
peace, joy, love, power over all outward sin, and power to keep down 
inward sin. No form of christianity has ever laid down more universally, 
confidently, and unswervingly so high a standard of christian living. 
However far the methodist practice might commonly be from the methodist 
ideal, it was at least an incalculable gain to have raised up so many 
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thousands of men and women from the lowest to the highest aims. 
. .. To implant the very idea of moral perfection not among the 
philosophical, refined, and thoughtful, but among classes like the Kingwood 
colliers, was indeed a triumph of methodist christianity.’ 

It may be true that the bishops did not expel the methodists, but that 
they did not succeed in retaining men in the church who professed 
principles such as these, led and directed as they then were by a loyal 
clergyman of the church, is surely in itself a sufficient condemnation of 
their policy. Henry OrrtEy WAKEMAN. 


Recueil des Instructions données aux Ambassadewrs et Ministres de 
France depuis les Traités de Westphalie jusqu’d la Révolution 
Francaise. III; Portugal. Avec une introduction et des notes par 
le V'e de Carx DE Sarnt-Aymour. (Paris: Félix Alean. 1886.) 


Tus is the third volume of the magnificent series of instructions to 
French ambassadors which is being issued under the auspices of the 
Commission on Diplomatic Archives, and which promises to supply the 
most valuable materials for training students of the history of diplomacy. 
The previous volume on Sweden, admirably edited by M. Geffroy, has 
already been noticed in this Review, and the pioneer of the series had the 
advantage of being introduced by the masterly pen of M. Albert Sorel. 
The Vicomte de Caix de Saint-Aymour has accomplished his task in a 
manner which leaves little to be desired, and we are glad to see that the 
chronological list of French envoys and agents, the absence of which we 
mentioned as a defect in the Swedish collection, has been supplied in the 
present volume. If any criticism is to be offered, it is that the editor has 
done almost too much. The introduction to the separate instructions 
might have been curtailed, if economy of space had been an object, as 
each instruction usually contains a réswmé of previous events which is 
sufficient to connect it with those which came before. 

The editor has evidently felt himself compelled to make the most of 
his materials, which are far inferior in interest and importance to those 
of the two preceding volumes. Only twice in the period was Portugal ina 
position to exercise any considerable influence upon the course of European 
affairs, and its relations with France were as a rule of a slight if not of 
an unfriendly character. It is true that the recovery of Portuguese in- 
dependence was due to the policy of Richelieu, and that without French 
support the house of Braganza would hardly have obtained the throne. 
But France was disappointed in its expectations of assistance from its 
protégé. Portugal, once freed from the Spanish yoke, was content to 
stand on the defensive, and the urgent pressure of the French envoys was 
unable to induce the government at Lisbon to make any effectual diver- 
sion on the western frontier of Spain. And its relations with France 
were completely altered when the marriage of Louis XIV with Maria 
Theresa opened the possibility of the Spanish succession to the house of 
Bourbon. By the treaty of the Pyrenees, France promised to withdraw 
all assistance from Portugal, and Spain looked forward with confidence 
to the recovery of its former supremacy. Mazarin, however, was not pre- 
pared to consent to this, and he succeeded in effecting an alliance between 
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England and Portugal. This proved the deathblow to French influence 
at Lisbon. The outbreak of the War of Devolution made the Portuguese 
alliance once more desirable, but it was too late to regain it. Spain had 
ceased to be a formidable neighbour, and in 1668 the treaty of Lisbon, 
mediated by England, recognised the independence of Portugal. French 
envoys continued to be sent to Lisbon, but it was hopeless to contend 
against English influence, and they were mostly content to encourage the 
Portuguese government in maintaining the indolent neutrality to which it 
was naturally inclined. 

As the approaching death of Charles II seemed to render inevitable a 
great struggle for the Spanish succession, Portugal was at once placed 
in a position which enabled it to exercise considerable influence. The 
instructions of this period are the most important in the volume. Pedro V 
accepted the second partition treaty, which was nullified by Louis XIV’s 
acceptance of the will of Charles II. For the moment the accession 
of Philip V seemed likely to be unopposed, and Portugal was induced to 
recognise him. But the formation of the grand alliance and the outbreak 
of the war soon terminated this brief revival of the French alliance. In 
1708 Sir John Methuen succeeded in concluding the brief but famous. 
treaty, which exercised so important dn influence upon the succession 
war, and which made Portugal almost a province of England for the next. 
century. The court of Lisbon gained nothing from the war, as the early 
successes of the allies were followed by the disasters of Almanza and 
Villa Viciosa, and Portugal was lucky to escape without the loss of terri- 
tory in thé treaty of Utrecht. Ifthe mere dread of Spain falling to the 
Bourbons was sufficient to detach Portugal from France in the previous 
century, the actual acquisition of the Spanish crown by a member of that 
house could not but tend still further in the same direction. From this 
time the relations between Versailles and Lisbon are extremely cool. 
The French envoys have nothing to do but to contest disputed points of 
etiquette, and to carry on a hopeless struggle against English rivalry for 
more favourable conditions for French commerce. After the first decade: 
of the century, Portugal is hardly a second-rate power, and its temporary 
revival under Pombal brought about no more cordial relations with 
France. Even common interests in the contest about the Jesuits with 
Clement XIII failed to soften Choiseul towards the Portuguese minister, 
of whom he always speaks with hatred and contempt. 

But it must not be concluded that this volume, because it fails to 
throw much light upon the central current of European affairs, is there- 
fore dull and uninteresting. On the contrary, it is almost the more read- 
able because it is concerned with minor issues, and because we feel that 
no great matter is at stake. We learn a great deal about the methods of 
French diplomacy, and we can even see something of the character of the 
ministers who dictate the instructions. There is a good deal of informa- 
tion about the character and relations of the royal family at Lisbon and 
their advisers, and the questions of etiquette are as amusing as they are 
obstinately contested. But the chief lesson to be learnt from the instruc- 
tions of the eighteenth century lies in the details which they furnish about 
French commerce, and the illustrations which they offer of the impor- 
tance attached to mercantile and colonial interests. R. Lopes. 
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The Historical Basis of Modern Europe (1760-1815). By ArcHIBALD 
Werr, M.A. (London: Swan Sonnenschein. 1887.) 


In a volume of moderate size, Mr. Weir has striven to fulfil a great pur- 
pose. Taking history in its widest sense, as embracing social, industrial, 
scientific, literary, and artistic development as well as internal and external 
policy, he has tried to show the transition from the old order to the new, 
and the beginnings of the era in which we are now living. This transition 
period he puts roughly between 1760 and 1815. Perhaps 1740 would 
have been for many purposes a better starting point, but it is impossible 
to choose any definite date that shall be wholly satisfactory. Briefly, the 
plan of Mr. Weir’s work is as follows. First the state of Europe in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century is reviewed ; the chief political cha- 
racteristics of most countries are taken to be the power of monarchy, and 
the survival of the powerless feudal order as a hindrance to progress. 
Next come the efforts of the reforming monarchs from Peter the Great to 
Louis XVI to amend this state of things—efforts which had only partial 
success. The French revolution and the Napoleonic wars are briefly 
narrated, with sketches of the rise of national feeling in various countries 
of Europe. Two chapters are devoted to the ‘industrial revolution’ in 
England and the new machinery that helped to work the change; and the 
1est of the book deals with the rise of political economy, science, philo- 
sophy, and the German and English literatures of the new era. 

Mr. Weir seems to have used the best modern books for his subject, 
and takes the most accredited modern view of most matters. On the 
whole his work ought to be very useful; it brings together in a small 
compass many important facts and tendencies, whose connexion and even 
contemporaneous existence we are too apt to ignore. He gives enough 
information on most subjects to excite a craving for more; and the infor- 
mation, though necessarily compressed, is in the main accurate. But, 
as usual in short statements, some parts have been compressed more than 
others. While eight lines contain the story of the Russian campaign of 
1812, six pages are given to the details of the territorial settlement of 
Vienna. Surely the latter could have been safely left to the text-books 
and handbooks that give little else. They are out of place in a general 
essay; and such slips as ‘ Archduke Francois d’Este,’ ‘ Guastella,’ ‘ the 
Bocca di Cattaro,’ do not help their dryness. Further, as if to recompense 
scientific and mechanical progress for its exclusion from many historical 
works, Mr. Weir has given it in unnecessary minuteness—actually de- 
voting a page to expounding the principle of the hydraulic press! It is 
sometimes hard to determine for what class of readers Mr. Weir means 
his work ; for it is by no means a book for beginners in anything—even 
in hydrostatics. 

A ‘cram’ book for those who desire to talk or write fluently about 
modern history, the work can never be ; its very defects will preserve it 
from that, and not least the defect of style. In a mere statement of 
facts style is important, and much more in a general discussion and 
grouping of large classes of facts; and when Mr. Weir quits his autho- 
rities and strikes out into generalisation for himself, his grasp is not 
very strong, while his style is often laboured and heavy, weighted down 
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with masses of long words. His study of the ancien régime and the French 
Revolution—one of the best parts of the book—is sadly marred by such 
sentences as this: ‘ And with their unsuspicious encouragement of the 
revolutionary propaganda went genuine participation in its philanthropic 
. sentiments ;’ or this : ‘ The provincials were consequently trained to follow 
with implicit obedience the mandates and vogue of Paris.’ ‘ Mandates 
and vogue’ is pure Daily Telegraph. 

These defects, however, do not prevent the work from being a valuable 
help and introduction to the study of the most modern periods—a study 
which sadly needs all the system and generalisations it can get, so im- 
measurable in extent and so chaotic in arrangement are its materials. 
That restriction of history to political development and action of which 
Mr. Weir complains is rather the result of necessity than of choice as we 
approach our own age. It does no harm—nay, it is a useful reminder— 
when Mr. Weir shows us all kinds of progress and change going on in 
close connexion with each other; but he would admit that for the pur- 
poses of historical science we must consider man in his political capacity, 
as for purposes of economic science we consider him chiefly in his acqui- 
sitive capacity. If in ancient times of scanty records we are obliged to 
chronicle what we can, in what it is convenient to call ‘ modern ’ history 
we must exercise a somewhat rigorous selection. To treat adequately in 
any detail the various subjects on which Mr. Weir has written chapters, 
would require many volumes such as his. Artuur R. Ropes. 


Jean-Joseph Mounier, sa Vie politique et ses Ecrits. Par L. pz Lanzac 
DE Laporiz. (Paris: Plon. 1887.) 


THE influence of English institutions on the minds of the leaders of the 
first French Revolution is a subject of curious historical interest. Every 
one of the statesmen of the constituent assembly quoted the example of 
England freely, if not always correctly, during the debates which led to 
the promulgation of the constitution of 1791, and affected to look with 
admiration upon the political arrangements then in vogue on this side 
of the Channel ; but their audience did not agree with them, and thought 
that the French nation was going to have a much finer constitution than 
the English people had ever possessed. The average deputy of the 
constituent assembly was far more learned in the constitutional history 
of Greece and Rome than in that of England, and knew the works of 
Rousseau better than those of Montesquieu ;*while in the legislative 
assembly and the convention the example of England was quoted with 
abhorrence rather than admiration. It was, therefore, only upon the 
minds of the statesmen of the revolution and not of the French people in 
general that English institutions exercised any influence at all. These 
statesmen naturally looked upon the English constitution in different ways 
according to the medium through which they had seen or studied it. Lally 
Tollendal learnt from Burke, whose friendship he had made when he was 
in England getting up the facts for his triumphant vindication of his 
father’s conduct in India, to regard it as the greatest creation of human 
wisdom. Mirabeau, who had lived with the leaders of the new whigs, and 
especially with Romilly and Lord Lansdowne, looked upon the English 
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constitution with their eyes, seeing its manifold defaults, but seeing also 
how expansive it was, and how admirable it could be made. Marat, on 
the other hand, who had lived in England with the members of the popular 
societies, looked upon the unreformed English constitution as something 
monstrous, and dedicated his first serious political essay to the assembly 
under the title of ‘ Tableau des vices de la constitution anglaise.’ These 
three leaders had all seen for themselves the merits and weakness of 
English institutions ; it was naturally reserved for a man who had never 
seen them in action, but had only studied them in books, to become their 
chief advocate in the constituent assembly, and to try in vain to force them 
upon France. This man was Mounier, who played the leading part in 
French politics during a most important year, and who has only now, after 
nearly a hundred years, found a biographer. 

Though M. de Lanzac de Laborie devotes the greater portion of his 
valuable book to a discussion on, and analysis of, Mounier’s political career 
in the constituent assembly, it was not during the five months he sat 
there that he exercised his most important influence on the history of the 
revolution. It is rather as the leader of the revolution in Dauphiné, 
which preceded the elections to the states-general, that he deserves his 
place in history, and it was on account of his behaviour there that he 
won the predominating influence in France which made him the referee 
in all the numerous electoral difficulties which arose during the elections 
of the tiers état to the states-general. Of the proceedings in Dauphiné 
M. de Lanzac de Laborie gives a concise and correct account, containing, 
however, no new matter of importance, and he fully brings out the great- 
ness of the service which Mounier did to the cause of the third estate by 
exhorting all the electors to sink their private or provincial quarrels in 
the one great aim of electing deputies who should really represent the com- 
monalty of all France. Had not the assembly of Dauphiné by the medium 
of Mounier exhorted the people of Béarn, and thus by implication of all the 
different pays d’état, to surrender their provincial privileges for the sake 
of France, local jealousies would inevitably have destroyed the harmony 
which fortunately prevailed among the deputies of the tiers état at the 
meeting of the states-general ; and had he not also drawn up his cele- 
brated letter to the authorities of certain cities and towns proving the 
inexpediency of their insisting upon separate representation, a fatal distine- 
tion might have been made between the deputies of towns and of country 
districts. During the electoral period, then, Mounier was the recognised 
leader of the tiers état, and as such he deserves a more prominent place 
in history than has been accorded to him. 

When the states-general met he was universally looked upon as the 
predestined leader of the third estate ; he failed to fill the position, and 
others quickly seized the vacant place. He failed because he was no 
statesman, but a political theorist ; and M. de Lanzac de Laborie’s book 
only brings out this fact the more clearly. He had imbibed an even more 
ardent admiration for the English constitution than his friend Lally 
Tollendal, and he desired to copy that pattern and make a similar con- 
stitution for France. But his knowledge of the English constitution was 
derived from books alone, from Blackstone and De Lolme, and he looked 
upon it as a perfect whole, not knowing from practical experience that it 
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was full of anomalies and flaws, and the growth of centuries of compromise. 
France was not ripe for a constitution of the sort which Mounier admired, 
and the constituent assembly only uttered the opinion of France when 
it rejected the idea of having two chambers in its representative assembly. 
This rejection quite upset the balance of Mounier; he could imagine no 
constitution without two chambers, and so, after filling the post of president 
with admirable courage during the visit of the women of Paris to the 
assembly on the night of 5 Oct., he resigned his seat, and gave up the 
battle at once as lost. Thus Mounier made and frittered away a repu- 
tation in a single year, because he was a mere theorist, and showed 
that he was not fitted to play a great part in a revolutionary age. 
His later years possess but little interest ; it may be valuable and important 
to study the early years and education of any man who has played a great 
part on the world’s stage, but it matters little how such a man has spent his 
later years, when he has deliberately abandoned the scene of his triumphs. 
Mounier emigrated, became tutor to Lord Hawke’s son, kept a school near 
Weimar, returned to France, became préfet of the department of the Ille- 
et-Vilaine under Napoleon, and finally a member of his conseil d’ état, 
and died on 26 Jan. 1806. His works also have lost their interest, and 
it would profit no one to read his ‘ Recherches sur les causes qui ont 
empéché les Francais de devenir libres,’ or even his more curious ‘ De 
influence attribuée aux philosophes, aux francs-macons et aux illuminés 
sur la révolution de France,’ written in opposition to Dr. Robinson and 
the Abbé Barruel. His opportunity was gone; and after October 1789 
the influence of Mounier was simply nil. 

Such was the career of Jean Joseph Mounier—a career marked with one 
year of conspicuous importance, and then falling into nothingness. From 
his influence on the elections to the states-general he must ever fill a place 
in French history, and a much larger place than he has hitherto filled ; 
while from his melancholy failure to keep up his position he must ever 
serve as a warning to men not to dash into political affairs armed only 
with a few theoretical notions and prepared to retire the moment their 
‘ pet theories do not commend themselves to the minds of others. Such a 
man ought to have found a biographer before, for Mounier is the most 
representative figure of 1789, as Mirabeau may be said to be of 1790 and 
Robespierre of 1794, but it is perhaps an advantage that he should have 
been left to be treated by M. de Lanzac de Laborie. The biography is in 
every way adequate ; the facts are told soberly ; information has been dili- 
gently sought out ; the author does not indulge in rhapsodies or attempts 
at fine writing ; and if it is impossible to agree with him that Mounier 
was a great man, itis possible to admit on his showing that his hero was a 
good and virtuous citizen, and cordially to acknowledge that he has been 
fortunate in his biographer. H. Morse STEPHENS. 


Mémoires du Prince Adam Czartoryski et Correspondance avec I’ Em- 
pereur Alexandre I. Préface de M. Cu. p—E Mazapsg, de |’Académie 
Frangaise. 2tom. (Paris: Plon. 1887.) 


Tus work consists of two volumes, the first being a fragment of an auto- 
biography by Prince Adam Czartoryski, the second a collection of political 
documents described, not quite accurately, as his correspondence with 
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Alexander I. There is nothing in the book or in the editor’s preface to 
make the reader aware that the greater part of the second volume was 
published as a separate work twenty years ago by M. de Mazade. An 
unwary reader will think that he is dealing with new materials. Persons 
on the other hand who happen to know the edition of Czartoryski’s cor- 
respondence published in 1865, will suppose at first sight that the second 
volume of this book is simply the one volume of 1865 over again. It is 
only on a close comparison that the reader will discover that in the sixty- 
eight documents in this collection there are fifteen which are not com- 
prised in the collection of 1865. As these new documents are of great 
interest and importance, it may be well to do here what ought to have 
been done by the editor, viz. to indicate the numbers of the new docu- 
ments. They are Nos. 3 to 12, 15, 16, 20, 21, and 22. If it was worth 
while for M. de Mazade to write a preface to the book, he surely might 
have been at the pains to state which of the materials now given to the 
world were old and which new. It appears, moreover, from a footnote 
at the termination of the incomplete autobiography, that the editors 
are now in possession of notes left by Czartoryski on the subsequent 
events of his life. These have been withheld on the ground that they 
were not in sufficient order for publication. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the editors should have taken this course. The less revision the 
notes had undergone, the more valuable they would have Leen for pur- 
poses of history; indeed the student who is accustomed to sift his 
materials closely will perhaps think, on reaching the end of the auto- 
biographical fragment, that the editors have gone as much by the shape 
of the bottles as by the quality of the wine. 

Prince Adam Czartoryski was born in 1770 and lived till 1862. The 
opening chapters of the ‘Memoirs,’ which come down to 1787, give a 
curious picture of the family life of Polish grandees. From 1787 to 
1795 there is a break in the ‘Memoirs.’ This was the period of the 
destruction of Poland. Young Czartoryski took part in the campaign 
against Russia in 1792. When Kosciusko’s rebellion broke out in 1794 
he was in England. Hastening back to his own country, he was stopped 
by the Austrian government at Brussels. The third partition of Poland 
followed. Though Pulawy, the palace of the Czartoryskis, was in western 
Gallicia, which fell to Austria, the greater part of their estates (on which 
there were 42,000 male serfs) were in the territory annexed by Russia. These 
estates were confiscated by the Empress Catherine ; and, on a request 
for their restoration being presented through the Austrian sovereign, 
Catherine required that the two young Czartoryskis should appear at St- 
Petersburg and enter her service. It was decided in a family council that 
the young men should go. They reached St. Petersburg in May 1795, 
and it is at this point that the ‘ Memoirs’ are resumed. 

No stranger scene is to be found in the history of that time than the 
levées of Catherine’s favourite, Platon Zubow. Here, at eleven o’clock in 
the morning, every one in St. Petersburg, great or small, who wished to 
obtain anything, had to present himself, and stand in silence while the 
Zubow's valet attired his master. Generals who had conquered and 
governed provinces had to repeat these humiliating visits for weeks to- 
gether ; and to one person alone, Field-marshal Soltykow, was a chair 
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ever offered. In the painful position of suppliants for the restoration of 
their father’s estates, the young Czartoryskis, like the rest of the world, 
had to present themselves at the daily court of the favourite. They had, 
moreover, to seek the patronage of his brother Valerian, commander of the 
regiment which had sacked Pulawy. A fearful description is given of the 
suspense and the powerlessness of those who sought for some mitigation 
of the sufferings of their kindred banished to Siberia or immured they 
knew not where. In the convulsions of these years whole provinces were 
confiscated. There were some among the crowd of suppliants begging 
for the restoration of their own; others greedy for a share of the spoil. 
In the case of the Czartoryskis a favourable answer was at last given. 
The estates were conferred by edict upon the young men, who returned 
them to their father. 

As members of an illustrious Polish house, and one, moreover, which 
was connected by marriage with the same houses as the royal family of 
Russia, the Czartoryskis were received with distinction in the highest 
society of St. Petersburg. The empress encouraged their attendance at 
court. Here they made acquaintance with her grandsons, the grand 
dukes Alexander and Constantine; and a passage in the ‘ Memoirs,’ 
which has already been printed in the introduction to M. de Mazade’s 
book of 1865, tells how Alexander revealed to his astonished friend the 
horror which he felt for the violent and unscrupulous policy of his grand- 
mother, and his firm intention to restore the kingdom of Poland when he 
should himself succeed to the crown. In November 1796 Catherine 
died; Paul, who succeeded her, saw with no very friendly eye the in- 
timacy between his son Alexander and Adam Czartoryski, and sent the 
latter in 1798 on a mission to Italy. On the murder of Paul in 1801 
Czartoryski was immediately summoned back to St. Petersburg by the 
new emperor, who evidently cherished the warmest affection for him. 
On the distinct understanding that he should not give up his Polish 
nationality and interests, Czartoryski entered the emperor’s service, be- 
coming in 1803 adjunct of the chancellor Vorontzow, and in 1804 minister 
of foreign affairs. This post he held during the formation of the third 
coalition against Napoleon and during the momentous events of 1805. He 
was with Alexander at Austerlitz, but ceased to be minister in the spring 
of 1806. With the battle of Austerlitz the ‘Memoirs’ end. It is stated 
by the editors that Czartoryski was still dictating them during his last 
illness in 1862, when he was over ninety years of age; but there is clear 
internal proof that the earlier part of them was written about 1836. 

The ‘ Memoirs’ hardly add to our knowledge of the great events of the 
time, but they do throw light on the character and aims of Alexander, and 
they clothe with life and reality certain pages of Russian political history 
in which the actors have hitherto been mere shadows to us in Western 
Europe. The names of Marcow, Razumowski, Wintzingerode, Novo- 
siltzow, are familiar in connexion with the treaties and the diplomacy 
of the Napoleonic period; but the present ‘Memoirs’ are perhaps the 
first book accessible to a western reader in which these personages appear 
with anything of human and dramatic interest. The rarity of such infor- 
mation about Russian politicians gives to these details a value greater 
than would belong to ‘Memoirs’ of the same historical calibre in which 
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the actors were Frenchmen or Germans. For political history in the 
strictest sense, the chapter which describes the policy of the Russian 
court when, with the appointment of Czartoryski to the Foreign Office, 
it entered upon the cosmopolitan or mediatorial projects of 1804, is 
perhaps the most important. It shows that what Czartoryski really had 
in his mind, beneath all the vague and sounding phrases to which Pitt 
lent so cold an ear, was the restoration of Poland by some European 
areopagus under Russian ascendency. The murder of the duke of Enghien 
to some extent forced Czartoryski’s hand, and made an end of the schemes 
of mediation. Russia broke off diplomatic intercourse with France, and 
the formation of the third coalition began. The situation was a strange 
one. Alexander had placed at the head of Russian affairs a man who 
had definitely covenanted that he should adhere to the cause of Poland. 
Subject to this condition Czartoryski no doubt did his best for Russia, 
and he seems to have taken it for granted that a union of the two 
countries under Alexander was possible, in which Poland should possess 
a distinct national existence and a free constitution. So, when in 1805 
war with France had become imminent, and Prussia appeared resolved 
to pursue its policy of neutrality, Czartoryski was passionately desirous 
that Alexander should invade Prussia and win over its Polish provinces 
by proclaiming himself king of Poland. The plan was surely one of the 
most reckless ever formed by a responsible politician, for it must have 
thrown all the military resources of Prussia into the hands of Napoleon 
against Russia and its allies. This Alexander perceived in time, and the 
extreme animosity of Czartoryski against Prussia was probably the means 
of opening Alexander’s eyes to the impossibility of maintaining him as 
Russian minister. It is evident that from the time when the czar abandoned 
the idea of throwing his armies upon Prussia, Czartoryski’s position was 
undermined, and throughout the campaign of 1805 he felt that he had not 
the monarch’s confidence. It was against his wish and advice that Alex- 
ander took part in the military operations in Moravia, where the monarch’s 
presence did the utmost mischief, depriving the generals both of authority 
and of responsibility, and leading directly to the disaster of Austerlitz. 
It would appear both from the ‘ Memoirs’ and from the correspondence 
that even after this catastrophe, and after his interview with Napoleon, 
the emperor of Austria had some idea of continuing the war if Alexander 
would have continued to support him, but that Alexander positively re- 
fused to lend him any further help. This does not accord with the re- 
ceived view, which throws upon the Emperor Francis the responsibility of 
breaking up the coalition by his separate submission. Czartoryski was, 
however, in communication with the Emperor Francis in the days follow- 
ing Austerlitz, and he would hardly have dared in his letters to reproach 
his sovereign with ‘abandoning his suffering ally’ if Francis had not 
shown some willingness to continue the war. When Austria was thus 
left to itself, Czartoryski urged that Russia should enter into negotiations 
for peace with Napoleon, instead of remaining exposed to new dangers by 
the continuance of a state of war in which it was doing nothing. This 
counsel, however, was not accepted, and in the spring of 1806 Czartoryski 
withdrew from office. Alexander subsequently repented that he had not 
in 1805 accepted his advice and declared himself king of Poland, thus 
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preventing the Poles from becoming Napoleon’s instruments and antici- 
pating the establishment of the duchy of Warsaw. When war with France 
came within sight in 1810, the project of a Polish kingdom again 
occupied Alexander’s thoughts. The interesting letters that then passed 
between him and Czartoryski form part of the collection published in 
1865 ; they appear unaltered in the present work. 

The new documents enumerated above comprise the minutes of the 
council held at St. Petersburg on the murder of the duke of Enghien ; 
the secret instructions given to Novosiltzow on his mission to England in 
September 1804 (he was told among other things to try to turn out Pitt 
and to establish a coalition ministry); a project for the resettlement of 
Europe after a successful war (1804), with plans for the eventual partition 
of Turkey; and various reports sent in by Czartoryski to Alexander on 
the affairs of 1805 and 1806. Space does not permit us to enter into 
the contents of these documents, which deserve to be cited almost at 
full length ; but their mere titles will suggest to the student of the 
history of that time what a treasure of information they contain. 

C. A. Fyrre. 


A new volume in the Collection de textes pour servir a l'étude et a 
Venseignement de Vhistoire, now in course of publication by Alphonse 
Picard, Paris, calls for notice as one of considerable utility. It forms the 
first part of the Textes relatifs aux institutions privées et publiques aux 
époques Mérovingienne et Carolingienne, edited by M. Thévenin—a com- 
pilation for which the editor justly claims the merit of ‘ adequately 
affording to the student the necessary notions with respect to the social 
economy and life of the period,’ while it also throws much light on not a 
few points connected with the history of legislation. The extracts are 
accompanied by brief notes, which are so clear and to the point as to 
leave us only to regret that they are not more numerous. So far as the 
date of each document is ascertainable, the order is chronological ; but by 
means of two indexes the geographical distribution is placed before the 
student (the great majority belonging either to Neustria or to Burgundia), 
and the whole material is also classified according to the subjects to which 
the different documents relate. Among them are those defining the status 
or illustrating the condition of freemen, serfs, and coloni; those apper- 
taining to marriage, dowry, paternity, and adoption; to property, dona- 
tions, and bequests ; to modes of procedure in courts, to attestation, and 
to legal evidence ; to legal decisions and to criminal law. Altogether, this 
collection, when completed by the publication of the corresponding volume 
relating to public law, cannot fail to be of great utility to the student. It 
does not contain much that is new to advanced scholars—only one docu- 
ment appearing for the first time in print, and this inserted, according 
to M. Thévenin’s own admission, chiefly as a concession to the ‘ govt 
exagéré et indiscret de Vérudition de notre temps pour “ l’inédit;”’’ but 
it brings together, after the fashion of Stubbs’s ‘ Select Charters,’ a body of 
judiciously selected material before accessible only in different collections, 
for the most part of a costly and somewhat rare description. 


Jean VIII et la Fin de l'Empire Carolingien. Par A. Gasquet. 
(Clermont-Ferrand: Imprimerie Mont-Louis. 1886.) M. Gasquet, who 
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is professor of history and geography in the Faculté des Lettres at 
Clermont, gives us in this short treatise the results of some valuable 
research. He has made a special study of the correspondence of 
John VIII, and his estimate of the general ability of that pontiff is higher 
perhaps than that of any recent writer, much more so certainly than 
that of Gregorovius. The sudden changes of policy for which John was 
notorious, and which others have ascribed to vacillation of purpose, are 
in M. Gasquet’s opinion the result of a remarkable capacity for discerning 
the tendency of events and grappling with the exigencies of the hour. 
The treatise also contains much that is suggestive with regard to the 
relations of the empire and the popedom, and the summary which it gives 
of the difficulties attaching to the much-controverted question of the date 
and genuineness of the Libellus de imperatoria potestate in urbe Roma 
will be found useful. The criticisms in connexion with the alleged 
donation of Charles the Bald to the Holy See are also well deserving 
of attention; and the conditions of the papal election and consecration 
at this period receive no little elucidation. 


Baines’s Lancashire has long held a well-known place among county 
histories. The book—to give it its full title, The History of the County 
Palatine and Duchy of Lancaster, by Edward Baines, M.P.—first ap- 
peared in 1886 in four quarto volumes. A new edition by Harland and 
Herford, in 1868, succeeded in reducing its size to two volumes; but 
this was done by the use of an unpleasantly small type and the omission of 
the family pedigrees dear to the heart of the local antiquary. Mr. James 
Croston, F.S.A., at length undertook the preparation of a third edition, 
to include these pedigrees and to steer a middle course between its two 
predecessors. The type though close, is not too small, and the work is 
to be completed in three volumes, of which the first lies before us (Man- 
chester and London: John Heywood). Probably there is no county his- 
tory in existence of which the introductory or general portion will bear 
much looking into ; and the present one is no exception. On the very 
first page we find the forgery known as ‘ Richard of Cirencester’ quoted 
in cold blood, and Mr. Croston has actually added in the new edition Dr. 
Henry’s ‘ opinion that the Brigantes were descended from the ancient 
Phrygians.’ After this it is not surprising to learn that ‘historians are 
generally agreed that the aborigines of Britain . . . were Gauls or Gaels.’ 
The account of Roman roads and other remains in Lancashire, indeed, 
shows a distinct improvement on the previous editions; but there is a 
recrudescence in the summary of Anglo-Saxon history, where the myths 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth, Alfred’s institution of trial by jury, and other 
‘facts’ of the kind are solemnly recorded. Why should county histories 
be kept as mortuaries for defunct blunders? It is needless to say that it 
would be highly unfair to judge the local part of the ‘ History ’ by these 
examples. Here the new edition seems on the whole to be fairly well pre- 
pared, though there are some bad blemishes, and we think that those 
who have occasion to use the book would prefer to have documents given 
in the original and at full length instead of (as is sometimes the case here) 
in an abridged translation. The statistics are, in most instances, brought 
down to the latest date, but it is surely unadvisable to encroach upon the 
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province of the Directory by giving lists of present holders of office in 
the county. 


A short History of the Irish People, down to the date of the Planta- 
tion of Ulster, by the late A. G. Richey (Dublin: Hodges & Figgis) is a 
rather misleading title given to a reprint of two courses of lectures which 
appeared in 1869 and 1870. Mr. Kane, who has edited them, has incor- 
porated another lecture on the physical geography of Ireland and the 
beginning of a detailed history of Ireland which was left behind at Mr. 
Richey’s death. It may be doubted if this attempt to weave together 
fragments into a consecutive history has been successful, and the adop- 
tion of a title suggested by a very different kind of book is certainly a 
mistake. This does not, however, detract from the value of Mr. Richey’s 
work, which has been already recognised. No recent writer has dealt 
with Irish history in a more intelligent and sympathetic manner than Mr. 
Richey, while his fairness of mind and his critical judgment give his 
book a permanent value. Above all things he has grasped the origin of 
institutions, without a clear conception of which Irish history is a hope- 
less puzzle. It may be admitted that he has mapped out the course of 
early Irish history with precision and has prepared the way for a larger 
treatment of its problems, We are thankful for a new edition of these 
extremely suggestive lectures, which deserve to be widely known. 


Souvenirs du feu duc de Broglie. Vol. IV. (Paris: Lévy. 1886.) 
The first three volumes of this work were reviewed in our number of 
January 1887. The fourth volume, which appeared later, and which 
concludes the work, takes up the narrative at the point where the duc de 
Broglie became a minister of Louis-Philippe on 11 Aug. 1880. It is 
carried no further than April 18382. The third chapter, which deals with 
the brief period from 11 Aug. to 2 Nov. 1880, during which the duke 
remained in office, is of considerable historical value. It sets in a very 
clear light the principal objects of the ministry of 11 Aug., or rather of 
that section of it which agreed with Broglie: viz. to get Talleyrand sent 
to England ; to preserve the Council of State from abolition ; and, while 
requiring strict legality from the clergy, to avoid all unnecessary quarrels 
with the Church. The later part of the volume contains little that is not 
found in current histories ; and it is to be regretted that the duke did not 
live to carry his Souvenirs over the period of his return to office as the 
leading member of Louis-Philippe’s government. 


A new monthly publication entitled Le Moyen Age made its appear- 
ance last January. Besides reviews of books bearing on medieval history 
and literature and a variété now and then, it contains a detailed account, 
with occasional criticism, of the articles on its subject to be found in an 
immense list of periodical publications. So large is the field covered that 
the editors can only include one or two countries or sections of countries 
in a single number. One almost doubts whether so comprehensive a 
scheme can be consistently carried out; but the first three numbers are 
kept well up to the original design. The editors are MM. A. Marignan, 
G. Platon, and M. Wilmotte. The publication, which is externally much 
like the Revue Critique, is published at Paris by M. Alphonse Picard. 


In the last issue of the ENcLIsH Historica Review, p. 169, line 11, 
the date 1658 was misprinted 1698. 
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Jesurts.—Factum du procés entre Jean 
de Biencourt, sieur de Pontrincourt, et 











les péres Biard et Massé, jésuites, publié 
avec une introduction par G. Marcel. 
Paris: Maisonneuve. 4to. 20 f. 

Jousert (A.) Histoire de Menil et de ses 
seigneurs d’aprés des documents inédits 

. [1040-1886]. TIllustr. Paris: Leche- 
valier. 5 f. 

La Ferré (Papillon), intendant et con- 
tréleur de l’argenterie, menus plaisirs, 
et affaires de la chambre du roi, Jour- 
nal de [1756-1780], publié avec une 
introduction et des notes par E. Boysse. 
Pp. 459. Paris: Ollendorff. 7:50 f. 

Leprev (A.) Esquisses militaires de la 
guerre de cent ans: La Hire et Xain- 
trailles; les Flavy. Pp. 240, illustr. 
Lille: Lefort. 2°50 f, 

Lemas (T.) Etudes sur le Cher pendant 
la révolution. Paris: Fischbacher. 
12mo. 3°50 f. 

Metivier (J. de). Chronique du parle- 
ment de Bordeaux. II. Pp. 382. Bor- 
deaux: Moquet. 20 f. 

Napozon (prince). Napoléon et ses dé- 
tracteurs. Pp. 319. Paris: C. Lévy. 
18mo. 3°50 f. 

Nisarp (D.) Considérations sur la révo- 
lution frangaise et sur Napoleon I*. 
Paris: C. Lévy. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

PorrterR DE Bravvats (B.) Mémoires inté- 
ressants, véridiques, et impartiaux sur 
la guerre de la Vendée, dans lesquels 
sont relevées les fausses assertions de 
Tureau, général républicain. Pp. 76. 
Niort: Favre. 

Ricarp (Mgr.) L’abbé Maury [1746-1791]: 
Vabbé Maury avant 1789; Jl’abbé 
Maury et Mirabeau. Pp. 300. Paris: 
Plon. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Ricaup (M.) Chronique de la Pucelle, 
Jeanne d’Arc: campagne de Paris. 
Pp. 19, plate. Paris: Lechevalier. 2 f. 

Roxtanp, La Chanson de; traduction ar- 
chaique et rythmée, accompagnée de 
notes explicatives par L. Clédat. (Biblio- 
théque de la Faculté des Lettres de Lyon, 

III.) Paris: Leroux. 5 f. 








AsseBurGER Urkundenbuch. Urkunden 
und Regesten zur Geschichte des Ge- 
schlechts Wolfenbiittel-Asseburg und 
seinen Besitzungen. II: Bis zum Jahre 
1400. Ed. by J. Graf von Bocholtz- 
Asseburg. Pp. 450, tables. Hanover: 
Hahn. 12m. 

BayreutH.—Memoiren der kéniglichen 
preussischen Prinzessin Friederike 
Sophie Wilhelmine, Markgriifin von 
Bayreuth, Schwester Friedrichs des 
Grossen [1709-1742]. Pp. 217, 264, pl. 
Leipzig: Barsdorf. 

Buiimcre (O.) Die Handwerksziinfte im 
mittelalterlichen Stettin. Pp. 167. 
Stettin: Herrcke & Lebeling. 

Brosten (H.) Preussische Geschichte. 
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VIII. GERMAN HISTORY 


(Including Austria-Hungary) 






Samnt-Cére (J.) & Scuuirrer (H.) Napo- 
léon & Sainte-Héléne: rapports officiels 


du baron Sturmer. 
. 12mo. 3°50 f. 
Say (L.) Turgot. Paris: Hachette. 12mo. 
2f 


Paris: Decaux. 


Sucrer.—Vie de Louis le Gros, par Suger, 
suivie de l’Histoire du roi Louis VII, 
publiées d’aprés les manuscrits par 
A. Molinier. (Collection de textes pour 
servir 4 l’étude et a l’enseignement de 
Vhistoire, IV.) Pp. 1, 196. Paris: 
Picard. 5:50 f. 

Tevie (E.) Etat des juridictions infé- 
rieures du comté de Roussillon avant 
1870. Paris: Lechevalier. 2-50 f. 

Tovnouse : Histoire, archéologie monu- 
mentale, facultés, académie, établisse- 
ments municipaux, institutions locales, 
&c. Paris: Picard. 10 f. 

Trovette (E.) L’ile Bourbon pendant la 
période révolutionnaire [1789-1803). I. 
Pp. 351. Paris: Challamel. 10 f. 

Vevcurs (V. E.) La marine militaire 
francaise sous le consulat et |’empire: 
aventures d’un jeune marin-dessinateur, 
Oursel, de Bernay {1801-1813}. Pp. 84. 
Bernay: Veuclin. 

Viet Caste (count H. de), Memoirs 
of: a chronicle of the principal events, 
political and social, during the reign 
of Napoleon III, from 1851 to 1864. 
Transl. by C. Bousfield. 2 vol. Pp. 610. 
London: Remington. 30/. 

VitLELE (comte de). Mémoires et corre- 
spondance. I. Portrait. Paris: Perrin. 
7°50 f. 

Zeuuer (B.) Arques et Ivry; le siége 
de Paris par Henri IV [1588-1590] : ex- 
traits des Mémoires du duc d’Angou- 
léme, des lettres missives de Henri IV, 
&e. Paris: Hachette. 18mo. 50c. 

Les états de la Ligue; le roi 





national [1593-1594]: Extraits des pro- 
cés-verbaux des états [1593], des regis- 
tres journaux de |’Estoile, &c. 

50 ¢. 


Illustr. 


Paris: Hachette. 18mo. 


I: Geschichte der Mark Brandenburg 

im Mittelalter. Pp. 260, illustr. Leip- 
zig: Freytag. 1m. 

Dortmunp.—Die Chroniken der west- 
philischen und _niederrheinischen 
Stiidte. I: Dortmund, Neuss. (Chro- 
niken der deutschen Stiidte vom vier- 
zehnten bis ins sechzehnten Jahrhun- 
dert, XX.) Pp. xxxv, 639. Leipzig: 
Hirzel. 16 m. 

Diimuier (E.) Geschichte des Ostfriin- 
kischen Reiches. 2nd ed. II: Lud- 
wig der Deutsche vom Koblenzer 


Frieden bis zu seinem Tode [860-876]. 
(Jahrbiicher der deutschen Geschichte.) 


Leipzig: Duncker & Hum- 
10 m. 


Pp. 445. 
blot. 


pDv2 
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Erpmann (D.) Luther und seine Bezie- 
hungen zu Schlesien, insbesondere zu 
Breslau. (Schriften des Vereins fiir Re- 
formationsgeschichte, XIX). Pp. 75. 
Halle: Niemeyer. 1:20 m. 

Ermianp.— Monumenta historie War- 
miensis. VI, 2: Secriptores rerum 
Warmiensium, oder Quellenschriften 
zur Geschichte Ermlands. Ed. by 
C. P. Woelky. Pp. 219. Braunsberg: 
Huye. 3m. 

FALcKENHEINER (W.) Philipp der Gross- 
miitige im Bauernkriege, mit urkund- 
lichen Beilagen. Pp. 142. Marburg: 
Elwert. 3°60 m. 

Fricke (W.) Geschichte der Stadt Biele- 
feld und der Grafschaft Ravensberg. 
Pp. 338. Bielefeld: Helmich. 5-25 m. 

Ginruer (S.) Geschichte des mathema- 
tischen Unterrichts im deutschen Mit- 
telalter bis zum Jahre 1525. (Monu- 
menta Germanie pedagogica, III.) Pp. 
408. Berlin: Hoffmann. 

Hatitxe.—Die hallischen Schéffenbiicher. 
II: [1401-1460]. Ed. by G. Hertel. 
(Geschichtsquellen der Provinz Sachsen 
und angrenzende Gebiete, XIV, 2.) 
Pp. 639. Halle: Hendel. 14 m. 

Hauttwicw (H.) Téplitz: eine deutsch- 
béhmische Stadtgeschichte. Pp. 471, pl. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 

Harten (A.) Céln in seinen alten und 
neuen Architecturen. I. 10 plates. 
Leipzig: Dorn & Merfeld. Fol. 

Houumann (8.C.) Die Universitit Gét- 
tingen im siebenjahrigen Kriege. Pp. 
82. Leipzig: Hirzel. 

Horawitz (A.) Zur Geschichte des Hu- 
manismus in den Alpenlindern. II, 
III. Pp. 82. Vienna: Gerold. 

Horn (A.) Culturbilder aus Altpreussen. 
Pp. 402. Leipzig: Reissner. 

Houneary.—Codex diplomaticus Hunga- 
ricus Andegavensis. Edited by E. 
Nagy. V: [1347-1352]. Pp. 657. 
Budapest : Akademie. 

Koxnt (D.) Die Politik Kursachsens 
wihrend des Interregnums und der 
Kaiserwahl {1612}. Nach archivalischen 
Quellen dargestellt. Pp. 75. Halle: 
Niemeyer. 2m. 

Korren (F. von). Die Hohenzollern und 
das Reich, von der Griindung des 
brandenburgisch-preussischen Staats 
bis zur Wiederherstellung des deutschen 
Kaisertums. III. Pp. 640, illustr. 
Glogau : Flemming. 

Krones (F. von). Geschichte der Karl 
Franzens-Universitat in Graz. Pp. 486. 
Graz: Leuschner & Lubensky. 

Lampet (J.) Die Landesgrenze von 1254 
und das steirische Ennsthal: ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des dster- 
reichischen Zwischenreichs. Pp. 156, 
32. Vienna: Gerold. 

Lavisse (E.) Essais sur ]’Allemagne im- 
périale. 12mo. Paris: Hachette. 3°50 f. 

Lexmann (M.) Scharnhorst. IL: Seit 
dem Tilsiter Frieden. Pp. 662. Leip- 
zig: Hirzel. 12 m. 


Lorenzi (P. de). Beitrige zur Geschichte 
simtlicher Pfarreien der Didzese Trier, 
2 vol. Pp.692,568. Treves : Paulinus- 
Druckerei. 8 m. 

Luruer (Martin). Briefe, bearbeitet und 
mit Erliuterungen versehen von E. L, 
Enders. IL: April 1519-November 
1520. Pp. 536. Calw: Vereinsbuch- 
handlung. 4°50 m. 

Orrrz (H.G.) Das Staatsrecht des Ké- 
nigreichs Sachsen. II. Pp. 289. 
Leipzig : Rossberg. 

Pyz (T.) Geschichte der Greifswalder 
Kirchen und Kléster, nebst einer Ein- 
leitung vom Ursprunge der Stadt 
Greifswald. 3 vol. Pp. 1527, plates. 
Greifswald: Bindewald. 24 m. 

Rave (M.) Ulrich von Hutten und Franz 
von Sikkingen in ihrem Anteil an der 
Reformation. 12mo. Pp. 76. Barmen: 
Klein. 1m. 

Repuicu (0.) Der Reichstag von Niirn- 
berg [1522-1523]. Pp. 149. Leipzig: 
Fock. 2°40 m. 


Roru (F.) Wilibald Pirkheimer: ein Le- 
bensbild aus dem Zeitalter des Huma- 
nismus und der Reformation. (Schriften 
des Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte, 
XXI.) Pp. 82. Halle: Niemeyer. 
1:60 m. 

Roruenuavster (K.) Die Abteien und 
Stifte der Herzogthums Wiirttemberg 
im Zeitalter der Reformation. Pp. 269. 
Stuttgart : Deutsches Volksblatt. 

Sacusen-Cosure-Gorna (Ernst II, Her- 
zog von). Aus meinem Leben und aus 
meiner Zeit. I. Pp. 616. Berlin: 
Hertz. 14m. 

Sreypet (M.) Bayerisches Staatsrecht. 
Ill. Pp. 660. Munich: Literar.-artist. 
Anstalt. 

Srapetmann (R.) Preussens Konige in 
ihrer Thitigkeit fiir die Landeskultur. 
IV: Friedrich Wilhelm ITI [1797-1807]. 
(Publicationen aus den kéniglich preus- 
sischen Staatsarchiven, XXX). Pp. 333. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 8 m. 

SrerrenHaGeEN (E.) Die Entwicklung der 
Landrechtsglosse des Sachsenspiegels. 
IX: Die Ueberlieferung der Buch’schen 
Glosse. Pp.51. Vienna: Gerold. 

Sryru.—Beitriige zur Kunde steiermiir- 
kischer Geschichtsquellen. XXII. Pp. 
120. Graz: Leuschner & Lubensky. 

Terrav (W. J.A.von). Erfurts Unter- 
werfung unter die mainzische Landes- 
hoheit [1648-1664]. Pp. 56. Halle: 
Pfeffer. 1 m. 

Tam (J.) Délmagyarorszig dnvédelmi 
hareza [1848-1849]. I. Pp. 387. Buda- 
pest: Aigner. 

Vocr (W.) Die Vorgeschichte des 
Bauernkrieges. (Schriften des Vereins 
fiir Reformationsgeschichte, XX.) Pp. 
144. Halle: Niemeyer. 2°40 m. 

Wanvet (G.) Studien und Charakteris- 
tiken aus Pommerns iltester und 
neuester Zeit. Pp. 365. Leipzig : Buch- 
handlung des Vereinshauses. 3°50 m. 

Wepet (H. von). Beitriige zur alteren 











Geschichte der neumiirkischen Ritter- 
schaft. Il: Das Land Schivelbein 
unter der Herrschaft der Herren von 
Wedel [1319-1384]. I: Das Land- 
gebiet von Wedego, I. Pp. 90. Leipzig: 
Hermann. 

WeEncEN (F. von der). General Vogel von 
Falckenstein und der Hannoversche 
Feldzug. [1866]. Pp. 76. Gotha: 
Perthes. 1°60 m. 

Wut (K. P.) Sanct Benno, Bischof von 

Meissen. Pp. 112. Dresden : Schmidt. 

1m. 


AuueN (J.R.) Early Christian symbolism 
in Great Britain and Ireland before the 
thirteenth century. (Rhind Lectures 
in Archeology, 1885.) Pp. 440. Lon- 
don: Whiting. 15/. 

Gasquet (F. A.) Henry VIII and the 
English monasteries: an attempt to 
illustrate the history of their suppres- 
sion. (Catholic Standard Library, I.) 
Pp. 510. Dublin: Hodges. 12). 

Freeman (E. A.) William the Conqueror. 
London. Macmillan. 2/6. 

Historican Manuscripts Commission. 
Tenth report. VI: Collections of the 
marquess of Abergavenny and others. 
London : Stationery Office. 1/7. 

—— Eleventh report. III: Southamp- 
ton and King’s Lynn. IV: Marquess 


of Townsend’s manuscripts. London: 
Stationery Office. 1/8 & 2/6. 

Hoente (F.) Oliver Cromwell. I, 2: 
[1642-1646]. Pp. 306, maps. Berlin : 
Luckhardt. 6 m. 


Kesset (T. E.) Beaconsfield. London: 
W. Hz. Allen. 2/6. 

Kxopp (O.) Der Fall des Hauses Stuart 
und die Succession des Hauses Han- 
nover in Gross-Britannien und Irland 
im Zusammenhange der europiiischen 
Angelegenheiten von 1660-1714. XIV: 
Die Jahre 1711-1714. Pp. 726. Vienna: 
Braumiiller. 19m. 

Moserty (G. H.) Life of William of 
Wykeham, sometime bishop of Win- 
chester and lord high chancellor of 
England. With appendices, containing 
two Latin manuscripts. Pp. 318. 
Winchester: Warren. 7/6. 

Orretivs (Abraham). Epistule (Eccle- 
sie Londino-Batave archivum. I). 
Edited by J. H. Hessels. Pp. lxxv, 
966, with fac-similes. Cambridge : 
University Press. 

Ramsay (John) of Ochtertyre, Scotland 
and Scotsmen in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, from the MSS. of. Ed. by A. 
Allardyce. 2 vol. Pp. 1120. London: 
Blackwood. 31/6. 

Ricarpo (D.) Letters to Thomas Robert 
Malthus [1810-1823}. Ed. by J. Bonar. 
Pp. 264. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
10/6. 


Rogers (J. E. Thorold). A history of 


agriculture and prices in England, from 
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IX, HISTORY OF GREAT 





Winter (G.) Die kriegsgeschichtliche 
Ueberlieferung iiber Friedrich den 
Grossen, kritisch gepriift an dem 
Beispiel der Kapitulation von Maxen. 
(Jastrow’s Historische Untersuchungen, 
VII.) Pp. 175. Berlin: Gaertner. 5 m. 

Wrepe (A.) Die Einfiihrung der Refor- 
mation im Liineburgischen durch Her- 
zog Ernst den Bekenner. 4to. Pp. 
227. Géttingen: Dieterich. 8 m. 

Wirrremsere, [llustrirte Geschichte von. 
Pp. 787. Stuttgart: Henselmann. 

20 m. 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


the year after the Oxford parliament 
[1259] to the commencement of the 
continental war [1793]. V, VI. Pp. 
1620. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 50). 

Saaas, Collection of, and other historical 
documents relating to the settlements 
and descents of the Northmen on the 
British Isles, edited by sir G. W. 
Dasent and G. Vigfusson. I: Orkney- 
inga Saga and Magnus Saga. II: 
Hakonar Saga and a fragment of Mag- 
nus Saga. With appendices. London: 
Published under the direction of the 
master of the rolls. 20/. 

Scorzanp, Calendar of documents rela- 
ting to. Edited by J. Bain. III: [1307- 
1357). London : Stationery office. 15/. 

Register of the privy council of. 
VIII: [1607-1610}. Edited by D. 
Masson. London : Stationery office. 15/. 

Srerxen (L.) Dictionary of national 
biography, ed. by. XIV: Damon- 
D’Eyncourt. Pp. 452. London: Smith 
& Elder. 15). 

Sroxes (Margaret). Early Christian art 
in Ireland. (South Kensington hand- 
books.) Pp. 210, 106 illust. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 7/6. 

Vorsere (M.) Oliver Cromwell und die 
Stuarts. Pp. 62. Gotha: Perthes. 1 m. 

Wats (R.) Fingal and its churches : an 
historical sketch of the foundations 
and struggles of the church of Ireland 
in part of the county Dublin. Pp. 300. 
Dublin: McGee. 6). 

Wavrin (John de). Collection of the chro- 
nicles and ancient histories of Great 
Britain, now called England [1399- 
1422]. (Translation of vol. II.) Ed. 
and transl. by sir W. Hardy and E. L. 
C. P. Hardy. London: Published under 
the direction of the master of the rolls. 
10). 

Wvon (A. B.) and Wyon (A.) The great 
seals of England, arranged and illus- 
trated from the earliest times to the 
present day, with descriptive and his- 
torical notes. London: Stock. 4to. 
147). 

Yorx. —Testamenta Eboracensia: a selec- 
tion of wills from the registry at York. 
V. (Surtees Society’s publications, 
LXXIX.) Pp. 358. London: Whit- 
taker & Co. 18]. 
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X. ITALIAN HISTORY 


Baccut (A.) Bologna al tempo di Luigi 
Galvani nel suo governo civile ed eccle- 
siastico, nelle sue istituzioni di scienze, 
di arti, e di pubblica beneficenza. Pp. 
276. Bologna: Gamberini. 1°50 1. 

Batan (P.) Clemente VII e 1’ Italia de’ 
suoi tempi: studio storico. Pp. 217. 
Milan: Ghezzi. 

Benratx (K.) Geschichte der Reforma- 
tion in Venedig. (Schriften des Vereins 
fiir Reformationsgechichte, XVIII.) 
Pp. 127. Halle: Niemeyer. 2°40 m. 

Botoena. — Acta nationis Germanice 
universitatis Bononiensis ex archetypis 
tabularii Malvezziani. Ediderunt E. 
Friedlaender & C. Malagola. Pp. xxxix, 
503, 5 plates. Berlin: Reimer. 4to. 
38 m. 

Canate (A.) Storia dell’ isola di Capri, 
dall’ eta remotissima sino ai tempi pre- 
senti. Pp. 416. Naples: Festa. 16mo. 
2°50 1. 

Cantu (C.) Gian Galeazzo Visconti. 
Pp. 41. Milan: Bortolotti. 

Castro (G. de). Milano nel settecento, 
giusta le poesie, le caricature, e le altre 
testimonianze dei tempi: studio. Pp. 
420. Milan: Dumolard. 16mo. 41. 

Crniint (Benvenuto), The life of. Newly 
translated by J. A. Symonds. 2 vol. 
Pp. 860, illustr. London: Nimmo. 36/. 

Curuso (T.) La chiesa in Piemonte dal 
1797 ai nostri giorni. I. Pp. 360. 
Turin: Speirani. 

Crvrpate. — Instrumentum pacis inter 
serenissimum ducem dominum Vene- 
tiarum et magnificam communitatem 
Civitatis Austrie {11 Jul. 1419]. Con- 
cessio regiminis civitatis Fori Julii 
(8 Aug. 1553). Pp. 16. Cividale: 
Fulvio Giovanni. 

Cuaretra (G.) Sulla legazione a Roma 
dal 1710 al 1714 del marchese Ercole 
di Priero. Pp. 40. Genoa: tip. Sordo- 
muti. (From the Giornale ligustico, 
XIV.) 

GrarDELuI (C.) Saggio di antichitaé pub- 
bliche siracusane. Pp. 106. Palermo: 
tip. dello Statuto. 16mo. 

Locascto (F.) La fallita italica ribellione 
del 1848 e la invasione piemontese in 
Sicilia nel 1860. I. Pp. 64, plate. 
Palermo: tip. Il Guttemberg. 

Maxacoxra (C.) I rettori delle universita 

_ dello studio bolognese. Pp. 92. 
Bologna: Garagnani. 

Manpatari (M.) Pietro Vitali ed un docu- 
mento inedito, riguardante la storia di 
Roma (secolo XV). Pp. 52. Rome: 
Bocca. 41. 

Marcetiino pa Crvezza (P.) Il romano 
pontificato nella storia d’Italia. III. 
Pp. 802. Florence: Ricci. 

Mauro (M. A.) & Maant (B.) Storia del 
parlamento italiano. Nona e decima 
legislatura 1865-7]. IV. 1, 2; V. 
Rome: tip. della Camera dei Deputati. 


Monza (F.) Cronaca vicentina dell’ anno 
1590, tratta da una vacchetta per D. 
Bortolan. Pp. 26. Vicenza: tip. Com- 
merciale, 

Nataui (E.) Il ghetto di Roma. I. 
268. Rome: tip. della Tribuna. 

OureHant (Mrs.) The makers of Venice ; 
doges, conquerors, painters, and men of 
letters. Pp. 388, illustr. London: 
Macmillan. 21/. . 

Parrt (E.) Vittorio Amedeo II ed 
Eugenio di Savoia nelle guerre della 
successione spagnuola: studio storico 
con documenti inediti. Pp. 420. 
Milan: Hoepli. 16mo. 51. 

Perta (R.) Capua Vetere: studio. Pp. 
407. S. Maria Capua. Vetere: 
Schoeffer. 

Pervera.—Documenti di storia perugina, 
editi da A. Fabretti. I. Pp. 208. Turin: 
coi tipi privati dell’ editore. 

Prerrone (F.) La Sicilia e la guerra 
ad’ Otranto [1470-1484]. Pp.. 64. 
Palermo: tip. dello Statuto. 

Repeta (M.) Cronaca [1464-1489]. 
32. Vicenza: Brunello. 

Sacrepo (A.) Potere legislativo della 
repubblica di Venezia: il maggior con- 
siglio. Pp. 24. Padua: Prosperini. 

Savio (F.) I primi conti di Savoia: ri- 
cerche storiche. Pp. 90. Turin: 
Bocca. 

Simonsretp (H.) Der Fondaco dei 
Tedeschi in Venedig und die deutsch- 
venetianischen Handelsbeziehungen. 
2 vol. Pp. 492, 396. Stuttgart: Cotta. 
20 m. 

Srracusa (G. B.) Relazioni fra il regno 
di Napoli e la Sicilia durante il regno 
di Roberto: contributo alla storia del 
regno di Roberto d’Angid, con nuovi 
documenti. Pp. xliv, 147. Palermo: 
tip. dello Statuto. 4to. 61. 

Taprst (O.) I marinari italiani nelle 
Spagne. Pp. 43. Rome: Forzani. 
Tarant (D.) Cenni monografici e storici 
sulla citté di Vietri sul Mare in pro- 
vincia di Salerno. Pp. 86. Salerno: 

Tovane. 

Tontnt (C.) Rimini dal 1500 al 1800. 
VI, 1. Pp. xxxix, 948. Rimini: Danesi 
gid Albertini. 

Tuscany.—Vita di Cosimo III, sesto 
granduca di Toscana; Vita del prin- 
cipe Francesco Maria, gid cardinale di 
santa chiesa; Vita del gran principe 
Ferdinando di Toscana. Pp. 96. 
Florence: Stianti. 16mo. 31. 

Venice.—Miscellanea pubblicata dalla 
reale deputazione veneta di storia patria. 
IV, V. Pp. 335, & liii, 308, maps. 
Venice: Visentini. 4to. 

Zanewitr (A.) La sfida di Francesco 
Sforza all’ esercito veneto (novembre 
1452]. Pp. 18. Brescia: Unione 
tipografica. 11. 


Pp. 


Pp. 
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XI. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


ALBERDINGK Taw (P. P. M.) Geschichte 
der Wohlthiatigkeitsanstalten in Belgien 
von Karl dem Grossen bis zum sech- 
zehnten Jahrhundert. Pp. 207. 
Freiburg: Herder. 4m. 

Biocraruie nationale publiée par l’aca- 
démie royale de Belgique. IX, 3. 
Brussels : Bruylant-Cristophe. 

Booms (P. G.) Het eerste boek van 
Neerlands krijgsgeschiedenis: de Bata- 
vieren, Caninefaten, en Friezen onder 
en tegen Rome. Pp. 250. The Hague: 
Cleef. 2°40 fi. 

De Porter (F.) Geschiedenis van de 
gemeenten der Provincie Oost-Vlaan- 
deren. III: Gent van den oudsten 
tijd tot heden, IV. Pp. 618, plates. 
Ghent: Annoot-Braeckmann. 5 fi 

De Riper (A.) Les Pays-Bas pendant 
le régne de Philippe-le-Beau et de 
Charles-Quint d’aprés les relations des 
ambassadeurs vénétiens. Pp. 44. 
Ghent: Leliaert, Siffer, & Cie. (From 
the ‘ Magasin littéraire et scientifique.’) 
75 ¢. 

Dov (C. F. von). Overzicht der bescha- 
vingsgeschiedenis van het Neder- 
landsche volk. Pp. 408. Groningen : 
Wolters. 2°25 fi. 

Feys (E.) & News (professor). Les car- 
tulaires de la prévété de Saint-Martin, 
& Ypres, précédés d’une esquisse his- 
torique sur la prévété. II. (Complete 
with glossary. Pp. 1092.) Bruges: 
Plancke. 4to. 


Gorns (R. M. van), Brieven aan, en 


onuitgegevene Stukken hem betreffende. 
II. (Werken van het Historisch Ge- 
nootschap, gevestigd te Utrecht. 
Nieuwe serie, XLIII.) Pp. 362. 
Utrecht : Kemink. 

Hacemans (G.) Vie domestique d’un sei- 
gneur chatelain du moyen Age, d’aprés 
des documents originaux inédits. Pp. 
154. Antwerp: J. Plasky. 3 f. 

Hocenporp (général Dirk van), comte 
de l’empire, Mémoires du. Publiés 
par son petit-fils, M. le comte C. D. A. 
van Hogendorp. Pp. 416. The Hague: 
Nijhoff. 3°80 fi. 

Hocenvore (G. K. van). Brieven en 
gedenkschriften, edited by H. von 
Hogendorp. IV. Pp. 422. The 
Hague: Nijhoff. 4°25 fl. 

Namicue (Mgr.) Le ragne de Philippe 
II et la liberté religieuse dans les 
Pays-Bas au seiziéme siécle. VIII. Pp. 
476. Louvain: Fonteyn. 4 f. 

—— Cours d’histoire nationale. V: 
Période espagnole. XX. Pp. 418. 
Louvain: Fonteyn. 4 f. 

Namicue (A. J.) Les Van Artevelde et 
leur époque. Pp. 253. Louvain: 
Fonteyn. 2 f. 

Nuiwens (W. J. F.) Geschiedenis der 
kerkelijke en politieke geschillen in de 
republiek der Zeven Vereenigde Pro- 
vincién voornamelijk gedurende het 
twaalfjarige bestand. II. Pp. 350. 
Amsterdam : Van Langenhuysen. 
277% fl. 


XII. SLAVONIAN AND LITHUANIAN HISTORY 
(Together with Roumanra) 


Apamy (H.) Die schlesischen Ortsnamen, 
ihre Entstehung und Bedeutung. Pp. 
76. Breslau: Priebratsch. 2 m. 

Brenemann (F.) Die Statthalterschafts- 
zeit in Liv- und Estland (1783-1796) : 
ein Capitel aus der Regentenpraxis Ka- 
tharinas II. Pp. 471. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 

Dunm (W.) Rumania, Bosfor, Balkan 
und Dunaj (1855-1878). Pp. 273. 
Lemberg: Piller. 

Potanp.—Diaria comitiorum Poloniz a. 
1587. (Scriptores rerum Polonicarum. 
Ed. collegium historicum academiz 
literarum Cracoviensis. XI.) Pp. 269. 
Cracow : Friedlein. 


earliest times to 1882. Edited and en- 
larged by N. H. Dole. 3 vol. Pp. 
1230. London: Low. 21/. 


Vacarescu (T. C.) Rumiiniens Antheil 
am Kriege der Jahre 1877 und 1878. 
Aus dem Rumiinischem von M. Krem- 
nitz. Pp. 257, maps. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. 7 m. 

Wrerzsowskt (T.) Vincent Laureo, évéque 
de Mondovi, nonce apostolique en Po- 
logne [1574-1578] et ses dépéches iné- 
dites au cardinal de Céme. Pp. 756. 
Warsaw: Berger. 

Xénopor (A. D.) Etudes historiques sur 
le peuple roumain. Paris: Leroux. 


Rampavp (A.) History of Russia from the 12mo. 4 f. 


XIII. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Feurrer II, Correspondencia de, con sus 
embajadores en la corte de Inglaterra 
{1558-1584}. III. (Coleccion de docu- 
mentos inéditos para la historia de 
Espafia, XC.) Pp. 571. Madrid: 
Murillo. 4to. 13 pes. 


Garvin pu Borspunirer (A.) Alphonse 
XII et son régne. Pp. 155. Rennes: 
Cailliére. 2°50 f. 

GRANVELLE, Correspondance du cardinal 
de, publiée par C. Piot. VI. (Col- 
lection de chroniques belges inédites 
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publiées par ordre du gouvernement.) 
Pp. xlviii, 651. Brussels: Hayez. 
Gravx (C.) L’université de Salamanque. 
Pp. 84. Paris: Dupret. 12mo. 1f. 
LaruEnte (M.) Historia genéral de 
Espaiia desde los tiempos primitivos 
hasta la muerte de Fernando VII, con- 
tinued by J. Valera, A. Borrego, and A. 
Pirala. I. Pp. exix, 259. Barcelona: 
Montaner & Simon. 4to. 6 pes. 
Roma pu Bocace (C.) & Goyrt (N.) Es- 


tudios de historia patria: Origem do 
contado de Portugal. Pp. 57. Lisbon : 
Typographia da Academia Real das 
Sciencias. 4to. 

Sates y Ferré (M.) Estudios, arqueo- 
légicos y histéricos. Pp. 205. Madrid: 
Rivadeneyra. 2°50 pes. 

VintaR y Marctas (M.) 
Salamanca. 3 vol. 
480. Salamanca: 
20 pes. 


Historia de 
Pp. 538, 646, 
Hernandez. 4to. 


XIV. SWISS HISTORY 


Buomer (J. J.) Handbuch des schwei- 
zerischen Bundesstaatsrechtes. II. 
Pp. 648. Basel: Benno Schwabe. 
16 f. 

Bitter (P.) & Kricer (E.) Friedrich 
VII, der letzte Graf von Toggenburg ; 
Die Grafen von Wendenberg. (Mit- 
theilungen zur vaterlindischen Ge- 
schichte des historischen Vereins in St. 
Gallen, XXII.) Pp. 399, 153, plates. 
St. Gallen: Huber. 14°60 f. 

CHRoNIcA provincie helvetice ordinis 
sancti patris nostri Francisci Capu- 
cinorum ex annalibus ejusdem pro- 
vincie manuscriptis excerpta. Pp. 


791. 
Fol. 

Frey (A.) Die helvetische Armee im 
Jahre 1799 und ihr Generalstabschef 
Gaudenz von Salis-Seewis. Pp. 97. 
Ziirich: Schulthess. 2 f. 

Knase (C.) Publikationen des Altertums- 
Vereins zu Torgau. I: Das Amt Torgau. 
Volkszahl von Torgau [1505-1535]. 
Pp. 37. Torgau: Jacob. 1°50 f. 

Ritter (K.) Die Politik Ziirichs in der 
zweiten Hilfte des vierzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts : ein Beitrag zur Entstehungs- 
geschichte der schweizerischen Eidge- 
nossenschaft. Pp. 104. Ziirich: Héhr. 


Solothurn: Burkard & Frélicher. 


XV. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


(Including Canapa and Mexico) 


CantrER (J.) Documents nouveaux 
recueillis par F. Joiion des Longrais. 
Paris: Picard. 12mo. 10 f. 

Krnesrorp (W.) The history of Canada. 
I: [1608-1682]. Pp. 488. London: 
Triibner. 15/. 

Lérez pe Gomara (F.) 
Méjico. I. Pp. 282. 
Cortezo. 4to. 2°50 pes. 

TownseEnD (Virginia F.) Life of Washing- 
ton. Pp. 267, illustr. New York: 
Worthington Co. 12mo. 

Warrietp (E.) The Kentucky resolution 


Conquista de 
Barcelona : 


of 1798. Pp. 204. New York: Putnam. 
12mo. §$1°25. 

Wairetock (W.) The life and times of 
John Jay, secretary of foreign affairs 
under the confederation, and first chief 
justice of the United States; with a 
sketch of public events from the open- 
ing of the revolution to the election of 
Jefferson. Pp. 370. New York. 12mo. 


Wrxsor (J.) The manuscript sources of 
American history. Pp. 15. New York: 
Appleton. 4to. 











Contents of Pertodical Publications 


I. FRANCE 


Revue Historique, xxxvi. 1, 2. January- 
March—P. Monceavux: The great tem- 
le of the Puy-de-Déme, concluded 
{chiefly dealing with Gaulish Lug-wor- 
ship], two articles —_M. Pu1nippson : 
Studies in the history of Mary Stuart. 
II: The depositions [relative to the 
murder of Darnley, pointing out their 
inconsistencies and contradictions]. 
—G. Faenrez: Pére Joseph and 
Richelieu; the antecedents of the 
breach with Austria | [1632-1635], two 
articles. —R. pe Mavipe: Marie of 
Cleves, duchess of Orleans, mother of 
Louis XII {and Louis’s early life]. — 
H. prints a letter of Francois de la 
Noue {favouring the view that he was 
not instrumental in Henry IV’s conver- 
sion]. ——Baron pu Casse: The diary 
and correspondence of queen Catherine 
of Westfalia. ——L. Savinutac: Spain 
and the Mexican expedition, with a 
letter of marshal Prim [6 April 1862}. 

Revue des Questions Historiques, xliii. 1. 
Abbé O. Detarc: The pontificate of 
Alexander II {1 Oct. 1061-21 April, 
1073].——Abbé E. Vacanparp: Saint 
Bernard and the schism of Anacletus 
II in France [1130-1134]. ——_ A. Lecoy 
DE tA Marcue: Lowis XI and the 
succession to Provence [tracing the 
stages in the king’s policy)——L. 
Sciour: The directory and the house of 
Savoy [down to the loss of Turin by 
the republicans in 1799]._—-L.. LecEs- 
TRE prints an unpublished memoir of 
Richelieu against Cing-Mars (probably 
written in November 1641}. 

Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, x1viii. 
5.—A. Brourams prints the bull of Sil- 
vester II for the see of Urgel [May toot ; 
Jaffé, ‘ Reg. Pont.’ 3918, ed. Léwenfeld) 
from the original [which was supposed 
to be lost].—L. Detistx describes a 
missal and pontifical at Bayeux [for- 
merly belonging to Etienne de Loypeau, 
bishop of Lucon, 1388-1407, and con- 
taining entries in the calendar relative 
to the church of St. Hilary at Poitiers]. 
——C. V. Lanetois: Rouleaux d’arréts 
de la cour du roi au treiziéme siécle, 
second article [the present series, 1277- 
1288, relating to Aquitaine, and taken 
from originals in the English Record 
Office). —— H. Bovucnor describes a 
portrait of Charles VIII {not Louis 


XIII) and Anne »; Britany > a 
Bibliothéque Nationale. ——6.— 
RANVILLE : Guillaume du Brewil pe 
Robert of Artois [printing the auto- 
graph memoir of the former containing 
his defence.) H. Omont prints a 
list of manuscripts borrowed from the 
library of St. Mark at Venice [1545-- 
1559].——A. Mouinrer announces his 
discovery in the Mazarin library of the 
manuscript of the Chronicle of St. 
Denys, hitherto known only from a 
transcript by Du Chesne. —— Two letters 
of Louis VII to the commune of Rheims 
{c. 1139] and one of Alexander III to 
that of Laon [1179] are given from 
more correct texts than those previously 
printed. 


Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, ii. 1.— 


H. Srem: A diplomatic impostor of 
the seventeenth century [David Palache, 
a pretended envoy of the emperor of 
Morocco, and his negotiations with 
Louis XIII). Comte WaLIszEwskKI : 

The policy of France in eastern Europe 
(1734-1771, treating the relations of 
France with Poland; largely a criticism 
of the Polish portion of the duc de 
Broglie’s ‘ Le Secret du Roi ’].——R. pr 
Mavipe: The dukes of Orleans in 
Lombardy before Lowis XII [1387- 
1461]. — A. Gerrroy prints letters of 
count Axel Fersen to lady Elizabeth 
Foster, afterwards duchess of Devon- 
shire (1793-1810].__H.. pe GRamMonrT : 
List of the consuls and envoys of 
France at Algiers [1564-1829]._—A. 
DE Serpa-Prwentet: Don Pedro I and 
Portugal (containing corrections of the 
article of the comte de Barral, entitled 
‘Two Marriages of the House of Bra- 
ganza,’ published in this review in 
April 1887]..—-Westrin: Note on the 
collection of the correspondence of Axel 
Oxenstierna (now being prepared for 
publication in Sweden]. 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 


Politiques, iii. 1.— January—E. Bravs- 
strE: The attributions of the State. 
L. Detavaup: The colonial policy of 
Germany, concluded [a detailed account 
of recent German annexations in Africa, 
and the negotiations with Great Britain 
respecting them].—_—M. Osrrocorsk1 : 
The organisation of political parties in 
the United States {a sketch of the 
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development of the system of party 
conventions, tickets, and caucuses, 
down to the presidency of Jackson]. 
E. Meyer: The French protectorate in 
Tunis (dealing chiefly with the financial 
results of the protectorate]. —— G. 
Lerivre-Pontatis: The mission of the 
marquis d’ Eguilles in Scotland [(1745- 
1746], third and concluding paper 
{giving an account of the movements 
of prince Charles from Jan. 17, 1745, to 
the battle of Culloden}. 

Bulletin Critique.— November 15—P. 
Pisani: Les journaux francais dans 
les provinces illyriennes pendant la 
période impériale. 

Bulletin de la Sociéte de l’Histoire du 
Protestantisme Francais, xxxvi. 12.— 
December.—C. Rrav: The grand- 
daughter of Agrippa d’Aubigné in 
legend and history [Madame de Main- 
tenon and the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes] continued. N. W. prints 
two letters from a catholic hand, illus- 
trating the political and religious state of 
affairs in France in October 1564 (with 
some remarks on Kervyn de Letten- 
hove’s ‘Les Huguenots et les Gueux’). 
—-E. Arnaup: The fourth religious 
war in Te Velay [1572-1574)—= 
xxxvi. 1, 2.—January, February— 
A. Bernus: Antoine de Chandieu [1534- 
1591}, from his unpublished diary, two 
articles. ——_C. Reap: Madame de Main- 
tenon, concluded [deciding that her 
responsibility in the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes was mainly passive, 
owing to her inability or disinclination 
to interfere], two articles.—N. W. 
prints a docwment of 1680, reckoning 
the protestant population of France in 
the previous year at 1,700,000.—— 
A. Lerranc: Studies on Calvin’s youth 
and the reformation at Noyon, from 
unpublished papers, two articles.—— 
N. W. prints a letter from the widow of 
Rapin Thoiras, the historian, to a refu- 
gee at Boston in New England [1728]. 

Le Correspondant.— November 10—H. 
Forneron: La société francaise sous 
le régne de Napoléon Ie", concluded 
January 10—Marquis Costa pE Brav- 
REGARD: La jeunesse du roi Charles- 
Albert. 

Journal Asiatique.— September—H. Sav- 
vaIRE: Matériaux pour servir a Vhis- 
toire de la numismatique et de la métro- 
logie musulmanes ; complément. 

Mélanges d’Archéologie et d’Histoire de 
l’Ecole Frangaise de Rome, 1887, 3, 4.— 
Abbé Ducnrsne: Notes sur la topo- 
graphie de Rome au moyen dge; les 
titres presbytéraux et les diaconies.—— 
R. Caanat: Note sur le prefectus urbi 
qu’on appelle a tort Honius Catullinus, 
et sur le proconsul d’ Afrique du méme 
nom.—L. Capier: Bulles originales 
du treiziéme siécle conservées dans les ar- 
chives de Navarre. 8. Gseti: Etude 
sur le réle politique du sénat romain 4& 
Vépoque de Trajan. 


Nouvelle Revue.— November 15, Decem- 
ber 15—TatistcHerr: Paul I et 
Bonaparte d’aprés des documents iné- 
dits ; continued ——January 15—E. 
MassEras: Les finances des Etats-Unis 
[1861-1887]. 

Nouvelle Revue Historique du Droit.— 
September—A. Esmetn: La chose ju- 
gée dans le droit de la monarchie 
franque.—E. Beavupourn: La partici- 
pation des hommes libres au jugement 
dans le droit franc, et les rachimbourgs. 
== November.—F uste DE CouLANGES : 
Reply to this. 

La Revolution Francaise.— November— 
A. Dexsipour: Le général Grangeret. 
-—C. L. Cassin: La pétition des 
domiciliés et le parlement en 1789. 
December.—E. Cuaravay : Les sénateurs 
du consulat et de empire ayant fait 
partie des assemblées républicaines.—- 
P. GarrarEL: L’opposition républicaine 
sous le consulat. 

Revue Celtique.—October—-H. p’ARBoIs 
DE JUBAINVILLE: Du tarif de la com- 
position pour meurtre en Irlande et 
dans la loi salique. 

Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Littéra- 
ture. December 12—A. Soren: The 
conquest of Algeria [on Rousset’s work]. 

19—H. D. pe Grammont: On the 
same. 26—T. ve L.: Hiiffer’s ‘ Der 
heilige Bernard von Clairvaur.’——A. 
Cuvguer: Zeissberg’s ‘ Quellen zur 
Geschichte der Politik Oesterreichs ’ 
[1793-1794).——January 9—C. Prts- 
TER: Langlois’ ‘ Philippe III le Hardi.’ 
—C. J.: Eléonore d’Olbreuze, duchesse 
de Zell. ——=16 & February 20—A. Cuv- 
quet: The battles of Metz (1870) == 
January 23—C. J.: Melchior Grimm. 
February 13—C. J.: Tegner on the 
conquerors of Normandy {expounding 
his view of their Danish, not Nor- 
wegian, origin). 

Revue des Beux Mondes.— November 1— 
G. Rotruan: L’Allemagne, le roi de 
Prusse, et les complications orientales 
pendant la guerre de Crimée.——aAd- 
miral JuRIEN DE LA GRaviERE: Les 
héros du Grand-Port.——15—Due vE 
Broecuie: La seconde lutte de Frédé- 
ric II et de Marie-Thérése: Campagne 
de Frédéric en Saxe et prise de Dresde. 
——Admiral Jurten DE LA GRAVIERE: 
L’expédition du Tage———December 1 
—-Due pe Broeure: La seconde lutte de 
Frédéric II et de Marie-Thérése; Der- 
niers incidents ét fin de la lutte.——A. 
Rampaup: Le duc de Richelieu en Rus- 
sie et en France.——15—E. GEBHaRT: 
Les Borgia; \es débuts d’Alexandre VI. 
January 1—G. Roruan : Sébastopol 
et Napoléon III au lendemain de la 
guerre de Crimée.——15—H. Tarne: 
Formation de la France contemporaine ; 
passage de la république 4 l’empire. 

Revue d’Economie Politique.— November 
—G. Puaton : Le droit de propriété dans 
la société franque et en Germanie. 

Revue de Gcographie.— November-Janu- 
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ary—P. Fonctrx: La formation terri- 
toriale des principaux états civilisés, 
three articles. 

Revue Internationale de 1' Enseignement. 
—November, December—L. Liarp: Les 
universités de France en 1789. 

Revue des Etudes Juives.—October—L. 
Lazarp: Les revenus tirés des Juifs en 
France dans le domaine royal au trei- 
ziéme siécle—I. LoxrB: Expulsion 
des Juifs de Salins et de Bracon 
[1374]. 

Revue Maritime et Coloniale.— November 
—Desciozeaux : Premier établissement 
des Francais en Algérie [(1664).—= 
December—A. Doneaup pv Puan: 
Campagne de Rio-de-Janeiro en 1711; 
journal historique. 

Revue du Monde Catholique.— November 
—J.A. Petit: Marie Stuart, concluded. 
= =December—Comte pre RIANCEY ET 
Rastout: L’assemblée constituante et 
Véglise. 

Revue du Monde Latin.—November— 
F. Dorta: Les cortés portugaises et 


Il. GERMANY 


Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, lix. 1. 
Munich.—M. Lenz: Criticism of 
Sezyma RaSin (accepting his accuracy 
in details of time and place, and ex- 
amining his general trustworthiness in 
regard to the later history of Wallen- 
stein], first article—_-H. von Hotsr : 
The constitutional law of the United 
States in the light of the English par- 
liamentary system (discussing the fun- 
damental distinctions between the two 
constitutions}.——L. Maneoup: Survey 
of the historical literature of Hungary 
im 1885._—M. L. prints a letter of H. 
C. von Winterfeldt [20 Oct. 1749], and 
one of Gneisenau asking leave to retire 
[14 Jan. 1808]._Report of the Prus- 
sian minister at Dresden on Metter- 
nich’s views as to the Neuchatel ques- 
tion [21 Oct. 1856). 

Historisches Jahrbuch der Gérres-Gesell- 
schaft, ix. 1. Munich.—-J. B. Semen- 
BERGER: The conflicts of the Mentz 
guilds against the spiritualty and the 
great families in the fifteenth century. 
—S. Exses: The papal decree in the 
divorce suit of Henry VIII (stating 
that Campeggio’s despatch of October 
1528, of which only part has been 
hitherto known, mentioning that he 
had the famous disputed bull with. him 
in England, and had shown it to the 
king and Wolsey, exists in the Vatican]. 
-—K. Ritter von Horner: Memoir of 
Alfred von Reumont. R. von 
ScHERER reviews works on church and 
state in Italy.—~H. Gravert: The 
bull ‘ Unam sanctam’ fon Berchtold’s 
treatise]. 

Maurenbrecher’s Historisches Taschen- 
buch, 6th Series. vii. Leipzig.—J. 
von Privuek-Hartrune: The ministry 
of Linden in Wiirttemberg.m—kE. Bovr- 


Vindépendance du Brésil [1820-1823]. 
= —=December—M. Formont: Victoria 
Colonna, marquise de Pescaire. 

Revue de la Révolution.— November- 
December—H. Tatne: La Provence en 
1790 et 1791, continued.——December 
—Ouverture des états généraux en 1789. 
—~Instructions secrétes données par 
Vempereur Paul Ie au conseiller 
Kalitscheff (December 1800]—— 
January—La terreur dans les départe- 
ments du Nord et du Pas-de-Calais, 
concluded.__—_F. Compes : Malesherbes 
et de Séze devant la convention. G. 
Borp: Bonaparte et Louis XVIII, 
leurs relations. 

Séances et Travaux de l'Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques.— 
January—A. Cuinuen: Role polit®yue 
de la princesse Palatine, Anne de Gon- 
zague, pendant la Fronde.—— H. 
Dontot: Documents inédits sur le rap- 
prochement de Louis X VI avec Fréderic 
IT,-—A. Lucuatre: Les milices com- 
munales et la royauté capétienne. 


AND AUSTRIA 


MANN: The earlier life of the electress 
Sophia of Hanover [down to 1680]._— 
A. Kuetwscumpt: The wanderings of 
Gustavus IV Adolphus of Sweden 
{1810-1813}. J. Aspacu: The Roman 
empire and constitution down to the 
elevation of Vespasian.—kE. Noet- 
DECHEN : Tertullian and the emperors. 
-—E. Rirreriine: Priesthood among 
the heathen Germans..— H. Haupt: 
Hussite propaganda in Germany [with 
two documents 1426-1427].—_—W. 
MAavRENBRECHER : The council of Trent 
regarded as the foundation of the 
modern catholic dogmatic system. 
Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fir dltere 
Deutsche Geschichtskunde, xiii. 2. 
Hanover.— W. Warrensacx replies to 
O. Lorenz’s criticism of Waitz’s man- 
agement of the edition of the ‘ Monu- 
menta Germanie Historica.’.—G. 
Warrz: Report on the progress of the 
* Monumenta,’ drawn up in 1884.—— 
S. Herzperc-FrAnket describes the 
necrologies of the dioceses of Salzburg 
and Passau.— Gasriet Meyer prints 
a letter of Amalarius, archbishop of 
Treves, ‘de tempore consecrationis et 
teiunii,’ from an Einsiedeln manuscript. 
——ZJ. von Privex-Hartrune: Criti- 
cisms on Bonizo, Lambert, and Berthold 
{notes : (1) on the diction of Gregory 
VII; (2) on the Saxon war of 1075; 
(3) on ‘ Parthenopolis,’ possibly Par- 
tenheim, unless the reading is wrong; 
(4) on the proceedings of Henry IV at 
Tribur; (5) on the administration of 
the sacrament at Canossa; (6) on 
Lambert of Hersfeld as a writer]. —— 
E. Dimer prints letters and poems of 
the ninth century from a Vossian 
manuscript at Leyden [with introduc- 
tion and notes}; also short satirical 
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verses added in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries [reflecting on the 
morals of France, especially of Chartres, 
Orleans, Paris, and Sens].—W. 
GunpiacH describes the series of 
‘Epistole Austrasice’ in preparation 
for the ‘ Monumenta Germanie ’ [with 
Regesta].—Lupwie Scummur: Reply 
to Vogeler on the relation between 
Paulus Diaconus and the ‘ Origo Gentis 
Langobardorum.’ 

K. B. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Miinchen : Sitzungsberichte der philos.- 
philol. und hist. Classe. 1887. II. 3.— 
Maurer: The supposed existence of the 
office of declarer of the law in Denmark 
{arguing that it is unproved and im- 
probable, and that the office of the 
‘lahmen’ or ‘lagemanni’ in England 
is unconnected with it, and further dis- 
tinguishing the ‘lagemanni’ of the 
Leges Edwardi, xxxviii, § 2, from the 
persons bearing that name in Domesday 
Book}. 

Treitschke & Delbriick’s Preussische Jahr- 
biicher, lxi. 2. Berlin.—February— 
Dr. Scumarsow : The relief in the Bar- 
gello at Florence representing an im- 
perial coronation ‘variously interpreted 
as that of Charles the Great, Lewis the 
Bavarian, and Charles IV. The writer 
sees in ita work of the fifteenth century 
of no historical significance, and takes 
the emperor to be Charles the Great] 
==3. March—W. Lane: Julius 
Holder and the policy of Wiirttemberg 
since 1848.—— C. Bornnax: The libera- 
tion of the peasants, and the lordship 
of the soil in Prussia [down to 1872]. 

Denifie & Ehrle’s Archiv fiir Litteratur- 
und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, 
iii. 3,4. Berlin.—F. Exrie: The life 
and works of Peter Johannis Olivi 
[containing new materials for his bio- 
graphy and forthe treatment of his writ- 
ings in the later stages of the Spiritual 
controversy, a detailed list of the works, 
and a series of extracts from them 
bearing on the main points in dispute] ; 
appended are (1) Olivi’s address to the 
sons of Charles II of Naples, and (2) a 
comparison of the text of the Sachsen- 
hausen appeal of Lewis the Bavarian 
(22 April 1324) with the passages in 
Olivi from which they are borrowed. 
——Tue same: The Spirituals and 
their relation to the Franciscan order 
and to the Fraticelli [examining the 
division in the order, and tracing the 
history of the several sections among 
the Spirituals], first article. ——H. 
Dentrte: Diplomatic notes on papal 
documents and registers of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries.—— 
THE same : The Sentences of Hugh of St. 
Victor [criticism of Hauréau}; Master 
John of Dambach [with documents] ; 
The chronicle of friar Peter de Areniis 
and pope Luna [Benedict XIIT). 

Dove & Fricdberg’s Zeitschrift fiir Kir- 
chenrecht xxii. 2. Freiburg.—L. 


Wettann: The donation of Constantine, 
continued {maintaining its Roman 
origin, but dating it not earlier than 
the last years of the reign of Charles 
the Great, and probably between 813 
and 840}. 


Archiv fiir Oesterreichische Geschichte, 


lxx. Vienna.—A. F. Pitteram: The 
despatches of the imperial ambassador, 
Franz von Lisola [1655-1660], edited, 
with an introduction, notes, and an 
index [176 Latin despatches, written 
during Lisola’s missions at the courts 
of Sweden and Brandenburg, and prin- 
cipally concerned with the affairs of 
Poland}. 


Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 


reichische Geschichtsforschung, ix. 1. 
Innsbruck.—H. Bresstav : On the use of 
papyrus and parchment in the papal 
chancery down to the middle of the 
eleventh century [the writer’s doubt as 
to the existence of the privilege of Sil- 
vester II for Urgel is resolved by the 
notice in the ‘ Bibl. de l’Ecole des Char- 
tes,’ xlviii. 5 (see above)].—F. Wick- 
HoFF : The meaning of ‘monasteriwm’ 
in Agnellus’ ‘ Lives of the bishops of 
Ravenna’ {arguing that the word has 
its ordinary sense, and does not indi- 
cate, as is generally believed, sanctuaries 
or chapels built over graves]._—F. 
ZimMERMANN: The route of the German 
immigrants into Transylvania.—S. 
Sremuerz: Charles IV and the Aus- 
trian privileges {forged by Rudolf IV}, 
with documents.—A. Rirei : Wooden 
calendars of the middle ages and the 
renaissance, With five plates. ——O. Rep- 
uich: The siege of Kufstein [1504}, 
with four letters of Maximilian and 
others. —_K. Kori: On Wallenstein’s 
commissariat ordinances. ——E. Misuu- 
BACHER prints two diplomas of Charles 
the Fat {22 Nov. 886] and Zwentibold 
{3 Oct. 898],——L. von Hetnemann : On 
the scheme attributed to Henry VI by 
Giraldus Cambrensis for secularising 
church benefices.——E. WiINKELMANN : 
On the introduction ef the penalty of 
death for heresy (1224, maintaining 
that archbishop Albrecht of Magde- 
burg had no hand in the edict).—— 
Erginzungsband, ii 2—D. On- 
cruL: On the Roumanian controversy 
(holding with Pié the continuity of the 
Roman population, but admitting also 
an immigration from the south].-—— 
W. Sticke: The Merovingian popular 
assembly {dealing with various ques- 
tions of election, legislation, adminis- 
tration, &c., and the supposed share 
taken in them by the assembly of the 
folk].——A. von JaxscH: On the bio- 
graphy of Sophia, daughter of king 
Bela II of Hungary, with eleven letters 
{1146-1156}.——K. Loumeyer prints 
two parallel texts of the emperor Fre- 
derick II's golden bull for Prussia and 
Kulmerland {March 1226}, with com- 
mentary.—K. Scnarx: The secular 
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estates of lower Austria in the fifteenth 
century and their specific forms of 
property——J. Ficxer: On the con- 
nexion between Gothic-Spanish and 
Norwegian-Icelandic law.—tT., Rit- 
ter von Sickxen, K. Unrurrz, & A. Fanta: 
Excursus on the diplomas of the Ottos. 
——C. Crroirta: Note historice Se- 
menses, printing brief notices [1141- 
1285). 

Theologische Quartalschrift, lxx.1. Tii- 
bingen.—K. Wryman: On the recently 
discovered ‘ S. Silvie Aquitane Pere- 
grinatio ad loca sancta’ {in the latter 
part of the fourth century].——Prof. 
Uurie: On the cultus of the quatuor- 
decim auxiliatores {tracing its affinity 
to non-Christian artistic representations 
and popular beliefs, and its growth in 
the medieval Latin church]. 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1888, 


2. Leipzig.—G. Roscu: Astarte and 
the Virgin Mary (seeking to show that 
a ‘syncretistic ’ association of ideas in- 
vested the latter with characteristics 
derived from the Syrian Aphrodite}. 


Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, xi. 


4. Innsbruck.—F. Enrte: On the 
beginnings of the Franciscan order 
{notes and criticisms on K. Miiller’s 
work].——=xii. 1.—J. Niremitxer, 8.J.: 
Matthias Flacius und der Flacianische 
Geist in der protestantischen Kirchen- 
historie. —-F¥. Eurue: On the manu- 
scripts of the ‘ Speculum vite sancti 
Francisci et sociorum.’ 


Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaft- 


liche Theologie, xxxi. 1. Leipzig.— 
F. Gorres: The religious policy of the 
Emperor Constantius I [treated as an 
effective preparation for the work of 
his son}. 


Ill. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Archeological Journal, No. 176.—E. A. 


Freeman: Valentia Segellaunorum.— 
G. E. Fox: The Roman villa at Ched- 
worth, Gloucestershire. W. H. 
Sr. Joun Hore : On the Premonstraten- 
sian abbey of St. Mary at Alnwick. 
H. M. Scartu: Britain a province of 
the Roman empire as treated in Momm- 
sen’s History—__W. Txompson War- 
xin: The Roman forces in Britain; 
supplementary notes. 

Church Quarterly Review, No. 50. Janu- 
ary.—The Italian renaissance and the 
Roman catholic reaction [chiefly on 
Symonds and Lilly).——The Codex 
Amiatinus {describing the discovery of 
its Northumbrian origin}.-_—Ingram’s 
‘ History of the Union’ [hostile criti- 
cism}. 

No. 37.— 
January—Rev. T. E. Brincerr: The 
rood of Boxley [exposing current fic- 
tions about it, and maintaining that 
there was no imposture in the matter). 
——J.R. Gasquet: The ‘ Teaching of 
the twelve Apostles’ [from Funk’s 
edition}._—-Rev. C. C. Grant: St. 
Patrick’s birthplace [arguing for Kil- 
patrick, against father Malone]. 


IV. HOLLAND 


Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschie- 
denis en Oudheidkunde, 3rd ser. iv. 2. 
—R. Frum: On the ‘ jaargeding’ in 
Holland and Zeeland in the later 
middle ages {dealing with the term 
within which claim must be made good 
to invalidate possession, and the pro- 
cedure in such cases}._-P. VAN 
Mevurs: The monastery at Doornspijk, 
and The fowndation of Elburg.—M. 
8S. Pots: On the spuriousness of a 
charter of count Dirk V of Holland 
[1083)._-—R. Fruin: Contributions to 
the history of king Louis Bonaparte. 
——S. Mutter: The Utrecht episcopal 


Edinburgh Review, No. 341. 


Nineteenth Century, No. 131. 


Quarterly Review, No. 331. 


Scottish Review, No. 21. 


January 
—Memoirs of the princess de Ligne. — 
The tithe question [with an historical 
sketch].——Jackson’s ‘ Dalmatia and 
the Quarnero’ {chiefly architectural]. 
——Political clubs {in England, from 
their origin to the present day].—— 
Kinglake’s ‘ Invasion of the Crimea,’ 
vii. viiiit—Ballantyne’s ‘Life of 
Carteret’ {judging Carteret as ‘ better 
fitted for a diplomatist than a respon- 
sible minister ’}. 

January 
—Gotpwin Smitu: American states- 
men.——February—Sir H. Exmor: 
The death of Abdul Aziz and of Turkish 
reform {1876].——February—-March— 
E. J. Puetes: The constitution of the 
United States, two papers.——March 
—J. Mortey: French revolutionary 
models. 

January-- 
The Roman catholics in England [with 
statistics]. — Lord Carteret {chiefly 
concerned with his foreign policy). 
January— 
G. Burnerr: Scotland in times past. 
—tThe earliest Scottish coronations 
{those of Dalriada}. 


AND BELGIUM 


archives {from the thirteenth century 
downwards]. 

Messager des Sciences Historiques de 
Belgique, 1887, 3, 4.—P. Cuarys: 
History of the Gilde sowveraine et 
chevaliére des escrimeurs, or Chef-con- 
frérie de Saint-Michel at Ghent, con- 
tinued ; two articles—__G. Crutzen: 
A contemporary memoir on the question 
of the corporations in the Low Countries 
at the end of the last century; two 
articles. —_V. Vanper HarGuen prints 
documents from the city archives re- 
lating to the Jeswits in Ghent, con- 
tinued [1591-1599].——A. bE VLAMINCK : 
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On the territory of the Aduatuci, con- 
tinued; two articles —__P. BrraMans 
prints an order of the directory [24 


Messidor, an IV} prohibiting the use of 


‘ monsieur ’ in place of ‘ citoyen.’ ——F. 
Van DEN Bempen: Notes on the topo- 


graphy of Ghent, with documentary 
illustrations from the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and three plates. 
——‘ Chou est li condwis le Seingneur 
dalost’ {a thirteenth-century list of 
tolls and dues in Alost). 


V. ITALY 


Archivio Storico Italiano, 4th ser. xx. 3. 
Florence.—V. La Mania: Notes and 
documents on the customs of the cities 
of Sicily, continued from vol. xiv., and 
concluded [dealing with Vizzini, Ter- 
ranova, Castiglione, Paternd, Polizzi, 
Castronovo, Casteltermini, Greek- 
Albanian colonies, Calatafimi, Augusta, 
and Monte S. Giugliano]. ——G. Srorza: 
Episodes in the history of Rome in the 
eighteenth century from the despatches 
of the agent from the city of Lucca at 
the papal court, concluded [1739-1741, 
1757-1758, 1769-1793, 1799-1800]. 
G. Sroccut: The first conquest of 
Britain by the Romans, concluded. 

Rivista Storica Italiana, iv.4. Turin.— 
G. Paonucct: The idea of Arnold of 
Brescia in the reform of Rome (chiefly 
biographical]. 

Archivio Storico Lombardo, xiv. 4. Milan. 

—A. Meprin prints poems on the death 
of Jacopo Piccinino.— L. Bevrramt : 
The Milanese bombards at Genoa 
[1464], with documents.—A. G. 
SprneLL1 describes a manuscript at 
Rome containing materials for the 
political and literary history of Milan 
at the end of the fifteenth century. 
P. Gurnzon1: Plays at Milan in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. — 
E. M. reviews Malagoli’s‘ Rettori della 
Universita dello Studio Bolognese’ 
[with documentary illustrations). 

Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 
tane, xii. 4.—N. Barone prints notices 
bearing on the official ustory of La- 
dislas of Durazzo, continued [1392- 
1393). M. Scurpa: History of the 
Lombard principality of Salerno; 
appendix of documents [841-1072] 
calendared or printed in full, verses, 
&e.——V. Simoncentr: On the pre- 
sentation called ‘ calciarium’ in land 
conveyances in the middle ages. —B. 
Capasso: On Angevin registers in the 
Neapolitan archives falsely believed to 


be lost, with a list.——Description of 


charters [1206-1211] formerly belong- 
ing to the family of Fusco, continued 
(Nos. lxi.-lxxxv.]. 


Archivio della R. Societa di Storia Patria, 


x. 3, 4—C. Caisse: The prefects Di 
Vico [a history of the family] continued 
[1366-1435] with appendix of 253 
documents calendared or printed at 
length (1156-1435, the materials from 
the date of the return of the papacy to 
Rome being specially abundant and 
minute].—B. Fontana prints new 
documents from the Vatican relative to 
Vittoria Colonna [1525-1544].——C. 
Corvistern1: The Roman triumph of 
Eleanor of Aragon, duchess of Ferrara 
{June 1473], with illustrative docu- 
ments. 


Archivio Storico Siciliano. New Series. 


xii, 2, 3—A. Scurrd: The ancient 
castle of Calatamauro.—aA. PruiE- 
Grint: Greek ceramic inscriptions 
found on Mount Eryx and in its neigh- 
bourhood [with a catalogue of 851 
specimens, and two plates].—G. 
Cosentino: Notaries in Sicily [an 
account of their legal position, import- 
ance, and office at different times, with 
illustrative documents and extracts). 
——R. Srarrassa calendars the notarial 
minutes of Adamo di Citella [1298- 
1299], continued. 


Archivio Veneto, xxxiv. 1.—V. Marcues!: 


The relations between the Venetian re- 
public and Portugal [1522-1797], con- 
cluded._—_-L. Frncat1: The Venetian 
navy ([1470-1474].—G. Saccarpo: 
The ancient church of St. Theodore at 
Venice.——V. Jorri prints a diary 
written in the German camp during 
the war of the league of Cambray 
(18 Nov. 1512 to 21 Feb. 1514; 
with a brief notice in May 1516], 
first part [to 19 May 1513).——G. 
Grormuto: Venetian memorials in 
Roman monuments, continued.—cC. 
Creotta: Statutes of the country of 
Verona {twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies], continued. -A.. Tessier gives 
a list of printers at Venice (1469-1500). 
—B. C. prints a license from the 
bishop and count of Feltre toa Jew to 
take a second wife in order to obtain 
offspring [4 March 1578]._—E. Nar- 
pucct: Materials for Venetian history 
from manuscript collections in France, 
concluded [with index}. 


VI. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Morr) 


The Antiquary (Starina). December, Janu- 
ary, February—M. Kotceix: Some 
account of the prisoners confined in 
the fortress of the Solovetzki monas- 
tery from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 


centuries [continued].——December— 
V. Semevser: Zhe question of the 
emancipation of the serfs in the first 
half of the nineteenth century [with 
special reference to the publications of 
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Haxthausen and Herzen).——P. An- Istoricheski Viestnik (The Historical 


DREEV: Russian America, 1862-1863 
[an account of an exploring expedition 
on the report of there being gold mines 
in the district, but the results were 
unsatisfactory]. -— N. Kounmakov : 
Count Victor Panin, minister of jus- 
tice [continued ; anecdotes concerning 
him]. The emperor Paul and his 
times, from the papers of a Courland 
nobleman [continued ; full of curious 
details) ——January, February--Re- 
collections of .the famine in the north 
of Russia in 1868 [in the govern- 
ment of Archangel: the anonymous 
writer was the head of a monastery]. 

Memoirs of Prascovia Annenkova 
(wife of a Dekabrist, a Frenchwoman 
by origin, she followed her fiancé to 
Siberia, and was married to him there: 
anoble story of womanly devotion, which 
ought to be translated].—The regi- 
ments of Rustchuk in 1877-1878 [a 
contribution to the history of the last 
Russo-Turkish war). January — 
The 8th (20th) September 1862, from 
the recollections of a contemporary [an 
account of the visit of the emperor 
Alexander II to Novgorod, where a 
monument was erected in commemora- 
ration of the thousandth anniversary 
of the existence of Russia as a nation). 
——Russia and Finland, an historical 
sketch, 1721—1809—1887 [an account 
of the relations of Finland to Russia, 
from the annexation of the districts of 
Vyborg and Kexholm in 1721 to the 
present time.} February —N. Scut- 
DER: Russia in her relations with Eu- 
rope during the reign of the emperor 
Alexander I, 1806-1815 [details of the 
treaty of Tilsit, &c.].——The Editor 
(M. Semevsx1): The tenth anniversary 
of the treaty of San Stephano 
fa bitter article recapitulating the 
losses inflicted on the Slavs by the 
mutilation of this treaty]|——V. Da- 
BizHA: San Stephano and Constanti- 
nople in 1878 [interesting personal re- 
collections, descriptions of scenes at 
Constantinople, among the Bulgarians, 
&c.; the writer shows a good knowledge 
of ethnology in dealing with the various 
races of Turkey].—  D. Suusr-Poz- 
pEEV: Sergius Zarudni [obituary no- 
tice of one of the most valuable agents 
in carrying out the reforms of Alex- 
ander II}. 


Messenger). December 1887.—S. Ta- 
TISTCHEV: The emperor Nicholas and 
the July monarchy in France [con- 
cluded].—A. Antonov: A quarter of 
a century ago ; recollections of a landed 
proprietor in the steppes (continued, giv- 
ing details of the emancipation of the 
serfs]. V. Vasttiev: The adventures 
of a book [making the Russian censor- 
ship, as it was some time ago, very ridi- 
culous].——T. Usrensxi: The marriage 
of the tsar Ivan III with Sophia 
Paleologa {a review of the important 
article by father Pierling, which ap- 
peared, based upon newly discovered 
documents, in the ‘Revue des Ques- 
tions Historiques ’].——-K. CuanisHev: 
Russian embassy to Kashgar in the 
year 1875 (Skobelev and others were 
sent by general Kaufmann in 1875 to 
Yakoub-bey, who had made himself 
master of Kashgar |.._—V. Z.: A lite- 
rary walk by the banks of the Thames 
[the writer shows familiarity with many 
eminent names in English literature]. 
=—January, February, 1888—A. 
Yakovteva: Recollections of a former 
lady-in-waiting [to the wife of the 
emperor Alexander II, court gossip in a 
style with which we are very familiar in 
this country]——January—A. Gaa- 
KHOV: Recollections of journalistic work 
with M. Katkov in the years 1839-1840. 
—A. Trrov: Paul Konushkevich, 
metropolitan of Tobolsk and Siberia 
[1705-1770, resisted the empress 
Catherine when she confiscated the 
property of the monasteries]|_—A 
record of the past [an account of a 
visit paid by the empress Elizabeth to 
Cronstadt, written by the grand-duke 
Peter, afterwards Peter III, when a 
boy of fifteen. Not many papers in 
the handwriting of this unfortunate man 
have come down. The document is pre- 
served in the state archives). 
February—S. Tatistcnev : The emperor 
Nicholas and the Prussian court {an 
account of his betrothal and marriage 
with the princess Charlotte, sister of the 
emperor William].——A. Trrov: The 
Spaso-Yakovlevski monastery at Rostov 
{founded by James, bishop of Rostov, 
at the end of the fourteenth century. 
An interesting contribution to Russian 
ecclesiastical history]. 


VII. SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la 


Historia, xi. 5. November—R. Beer 
describes the discovery in the archives 
of Leén of a palimpsest of one of the 
original copies of the Roman code pub- 
lished by order of Alaric IT [506}.—— 
Roman inscriptions from Cordova and 
Augustobriga.— Notice of manuscript 
of Bernardo de Brihuega, written for 
Alfonso X, formerly belonging to the 


library of the college of S. Bartolomé. 
——R. Brrr: Charters and other docu- 
ments relating to La Guardia [1210- 
1496. One of these documents, belong- 
ing to the year 1213, gives interesting 
details as to the lord’s rents. Others 
describe exemptions granted to the 
chapter of Toledo; disputes between 
parochial clergy and chapter ; letters of 
protection granted by the crown to Jews; 
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&e.}. 6. December—Jewish epi- 
taphs from Toledo. —-Roman inscrip- 
tions from Alcolarin (province of Cace- 
res), Madrid, Leon, Ecija, Merida.— 
Two bulls of Celestine III, not pub- 
lished in Jaffé.—-M. pr Pano describes 
the examination of the remains of 
Dotta Sancha and Pedro II at the 
monastery of Sijena.——M. Danvima 
prints documents relating to the cortes 
of 1649-1651 [giving information as to 
the money grants and the methods of 
raising them, the sale of offices, the 
conditions imposed upon the crown, 
the contribution of the clergy, and the 
petitions of the members of the cortes 
for places and pensions]. F. Frra 
contributes the text of the edict com- 
manding the expulsion of the Jews [31 
March 1492], and other documents 


relating to the position of the Jews 
[1479-1492]. 

Revista de Ciencias Histéricas, 1887, 4.— 
Sanrere y Miquet: Vindicacion de 
Andobales y Mandonio.——J. Sxaunra : 
Documentos para las costumbres de 
Cataluita durante la edad media, con- 
tinued._J. Corotev: Coleccion de 
documentos catalanos histéricos y hasta 
hoy inéditos. 


Revista de Espafia.— August 10—A. 


BentteEz DE Lueo: Fray Diego de 
Chaves, confesor de Felipe II; con- 
tinued.——October—J. Vatera: His- 
toria de la civilisacion ibérica.——Jat 
nuary—R. Romero Barros : Considera-) 
ciones histéricas acerca de las antiguas 
basilicas de San Vicente y de San * 
Acisclo, antes de la ereccion de la 
Mezquita-Aljama de Cordoba. 


Vill. SWITZERLAND 


Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Geschichte, 
1887, 1-3. Bern.—G. Meyer von 
Kwonav : On the‘ Planctus beati Galli.’ 
——T. von Lirpenav: The counts of 
Baldern, with reply. THE SsMe: 
On the great Sempacherlied, and reply 
by P. Vaucner.——G. Tosier prints 
two Tagsatzungsabschiede relating to 
the time of the old Ziirich war [1446, 
1448].——T. von Lizsenav: The intro- 
duction of the reformation at Brugg, 


with a documentary narrative [c. 1533). 
——Tue Same: Joseph Amberg, lan- 


dammann of Schwyz. G. ToBLer 
prints a docwment describing the origin 
of the rebellion in the Oberland (1528). 
T. von Lizpenavu: The French ambas- 
sador Le Fevre de Caumartin and 
schultheiss Fleckenstein, with docu- 
ments [1646]._—W. Gist: The origin 


of the house of Rheinfelden [an elabo- 
rate historical and genealogical inves- 
tigation]. —-G. von Wyss: King Henry 
IP's journey from Italy to Germany 
[1004, probably by way of the Lukma- 
nier pass}.——L. von Borcu : Changes 
in the position of the freeman. ——A. 
BERNovuLir: On new discussions about 
Winkeiried.—J. G. Mayer prints 
Swiss entries from a papal taxbook of 
the second half of the fifteenth century. 

T. von Lrepenau: Montenach’s 
German translation of the Mayenthal 
statutes. 


Bibliothéque Universelle et Revue Suisse. 


Geneva. —July-November—F. Decrvz : 
La cour de France et la société au 
seiziéme siécle, concluded. —— December 
—L. Licrr: Les premiéres ambassades 
russes a l’étranger. 


IX. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Atlantic Monthly.—January—S. G. W. 
Bensamin: Unpublished letters of 
Franklin to Strahan (1744-1783). 

Century, xxxv. 2-4.—J. G. Nicotay & 
J. Hay: Abraham Lincoln [in these 
three numbers the story is brought 
down to 1 April 1861).——February— 
General W. T. SHerman: The strategy 
of the war of the rebellion. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, v. 11. 
Baltimore.—H. B. Apams: Seminary 
libraries in Germany and America [a 
sketch of the arrangements for promot- 
ing original historical study]. 

Magazine of American History.—De- 
cember—A. W. Crason: Stephen A. 
Douglas and the freesoilers——C. H. 

- Peck: Aaron Burr, a study; con- 
cluded..—Document on the same. 


=—January—W. Dickinson: Samuel 
Carpenter the elder [1649-1714] lieu- 
tenant-governor of Pennsylvania. 
General M. J. Wricur prints general 
Andrew Jackson's report on the battle 
of Tohopeka or Horseshoe [1814].— 
Auice D, Le Pronczon: The discovery 
of Yucatan.——February—Martua J. 
Lams : George Washington, with letters 
[1758-1793] supplied by W. H. Swrrn 
and T. A. Emer. 

Magazine of Western History, vii. 2-4. 
Mary D. Streetz: A friend of Mrs. 
Ann Hutchinson.—Srrtye A. Wiu- 
son: The making of the great west. — 
F. W. Potnam: The ancient Ohio 
mounds. 

Overland Monthly, xi. 62. February— 
Diary of Azariah Smith in California 
1847-1848]. 
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